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BY  WAY  OF  INTRODUCTION 


For  the  second  time  in  its  history,  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Associ- 
ation, on  September  14,  15,  16  and  17,  1926,  laid  friendly  siege  to  Richmond, 
Virginia,  Capital  of  the  Confederacy.  The  result  was  an  unconditional 
surrender  on  the  part  of  the  beleaguering  host,  to  the  charm  and  fascination 
which  make  this  famous  old  Southern  city  irresistible  to  anyone  with  the 
capacity  to  appreciate  true  hospitality,  or  to  feel  the  mellowing  influences  of 
sacred  ground. 

When  those  two  old  veteran^,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  A.  F.  Hoyt,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  Augustine  Royall,  of  Richmond,  opponents  in  a  civil  conflict 
such  as  no  other  nation  has  ever  survived,  embraced  on  the  platform  of  the 
convention,  every  man  and  woman  in  the  audience  realized  that  the  bitter- 
sweet memory  of  that  colossal  struggle  has  become  one  of  the  great  heritages 
of  the  American  people;  no  longer  a  subject  to  be  shunned  or  tactfully  glossed 
over,  but  a  common  bond  between  former  enemies  who  fought  well,  and 
thereby  attained  a  proper  evaluation  of  their  adversaries. 

Richmond !    The  name  is  redolent  of  romance  and  chivalry. 

Yet  it  was  a  different  Richmond  from  that  which  the  older  members  of 
the  Association  visited  fifteen  years  before;  as  different — well,  as  different  as 
was  the  automobile  in  which  President  Moore  rode  with  his  escorts,  from  the 
quaint-looking  car  of  1911  in  which  he  and  Governor  Mann  went  about  during 
that  other  convention.  There  is  a  picture  of  the  earlier  vehicle  in  the  1911 
proceedings.  When  the  cares  of  life  weigh  heavily  upon  you,  get  out  your 
copy  and  have  a  look.  It  is  good  for  a  wholesome  laugh  any  time,  and  it 
will  make  you  understand  more  vividly  than  words  of  mine  could  do,  what 
mighty  things  have  been  achieved  in  that  short  span,  by  the  world  and  Rich- 
mond. Progress  and  prosperity  have  transformed  the  commerical  and  in- 
dustrial aspects  of  the  place,  but,  thanks  be  to  Virginia's  pride  of  ancestry, 
her  shrines  remain  intact,  and  the  aura  which  radiates  therefrom  will  ever 
prevent  Richmond  from  being  like  any  other  city  in  the  United  States. 

These  annual  excursions  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association 
have  become  like  huge  family  reunions,  where  the  children  and  grandchildren 
gather  from  far  and  near  to  renew  acquaintance,  compare  notes  and  swap 
reminiscences;  that  is  to  say,  the  older  ones  swap  reminiscences  and  the  young 
ones  proceed  to  pave  the  way  for  them  later  on.  A  surprisingly  large  number 
of  the  members  and  delegates  had  attended  the  first  Richmond  convention, 
and  the  special  Pullman  train  which  came  through  from  New  York  on  the 
morning  of  September  13,  picking  up  most  of  the  Jersey  delegation  at  Trenton, 
became  a  bedlam  of  happy  greetings  when  the  bulk  of  the  party  got  aboard 
at  Broad  Street  Station. 

At  Baltimore,  a  large  fleet  of  taxicabs  was  in  waiting  to  take  the  dele- 
gation to  the  Chesapeake  Steamship  Company's  pier,  where  the  City  of  At- 
lanta, aflutter  with  flags  and  pennants  from  stem  to  stern,  in  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  she  was  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Association  for  the  next 
few  days,  lay  in  readiness  for  an  immediate  start. 


The  various  stages  of  the  journey  were  characterized  by  the  clock-like 
precision  and  freedom  from  confusion  which  we  have  come  to  expect  of  ex- 
peditions directed  by  that  peerless  master  of  ceremonies,  William  E.  Bernard. 
It  was  not  even  necessary  to  bother  with  tickets,  taxicab  fares  and  other 
usual  incidentals  of  a  trip  of  this  kind.  Each  passenger  received  at  the  out- 
set a  book  of  coupons.  Whenever  he  did  anything  different,  he  tore  off  the 
coupon  on  top  and  the  next  coupon  advised  him  what  the  next  move  was  to 
be.  By  the  time  he  had  torn  out  the  last  coupon,  he  was  home  again.  The 
coupon  book  was  almost  as  good  as  Aladdin's  lamp,  or  the  magic  carpet. 

I  have  said  that  the  Waterways  crowds  are  like  big  family  reunions,  but, 
being  enthusiastic  mariners,  this  family  is  never  completely  at  home  until 
it  sets  foot  on  shipboard.  There  is  something  about  a  boat  that  promotes 
good  fellowship  as  it  cannot  be  promoted  anywhere  else,  and  the  moment 
the  City  of  Atlanta  cast  off  its  hawsers  and  backed  out  into  Baltimore  harbor 
may  be  said  to  be  the  moment  when  the  expedition  really  began.  It  is  not 
my  function  to  write  a  history  of  it.  These  proceedings  are  primarily  for 
the  preservation  of  valuable  data  and  expert  opinion  on  the  many  phases  of 
the  vast  Maine  to  Florida  intra-coastal  canal  project,  which  is  the  raison 
d'etre  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association. 

But  any  introductory  resume  of  the  Ninteenth  Annual  Convention  which 
failed  to  take  into  account  the  heart  appeal  of  that  little  voyage,  as  well  as 
the  more  serious  commercial  aspects  of  the  work,  appealing  to  the  head  and  to 
the  national  pocketbook,  would  be  overlooking  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
the  Association's  strength. 

Although  it  was  late  afternoon  when  the  City  of  Atlanta  got  under  way, 
the  party  had  an  excellent  view  of  Baltimore's  harbor  and  terminals,  and, 
as  the  sun  was  setting,  Fort  McHenry.  "The  Flag  was  still  there" — if  not 
on  the  same  staff,  at  least  on  the  same  spot  where  it  whipped  in  the  breeze 
that  memorable  morning,  just  112  years  before  to  the  day,  inspiring  Francis 
Scott  Key,  detained  on  a  hostile  British  warship,  to  scribble  on  the  back  of 
an  envelope  an  undying  National  Anthem,  "Star-Spangled  Banner." 

On  down  the  Bay,  past  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  through  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  scene  of  the  duel  between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac;  past 
Fortress  Monroe,  where  Jefferson  Davis  was  held  a  prisoner  for  some  time 
after  the  war;  past  Newport  News  and  into  the  broad  reaches  of  the  James 
River,  whose  romantic  history  will  always  be  aglitter  with  names  familiar  to 
every  American  school  child — Powhatan,  John  Smith,  Pocahontas,  Bacon, 
Jamestown. 

The  stop,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  at  the  site  of  the  earliest  "English 
settlement  in  America  has  a  chapter  of  its  own  in  these  proceedings,  and  the 
group  picture  of  the  boat  party,  which  is  the  frontispiece  of  the  book,  was 
taken  near  the  monument  to  Pocahontas. 

Every  minute  of  the  long  ride  up  the  James  brought  new  historical  re- 
minders, for  the  James,  you  know,  is  designated  by  all  loyal  Southerners  as 
"America's  most  historic  river."  It  is  a  noble  stream,  capable  of  accom- 
modating vessels  of  sea-going  draft  for  the  whole  hundred  miles  to  Richmond, 
were  it  not  for  three  sharp  bends  which  vessels  of  any  considerable  length 
cannot  negotiate. 


At  the  first  of  these  bends  lies  City  Point,  where  General  Grant  had  a 
headquarters  and  where  he  was  visited  by  President  Lincoln.  Here  the 
party  was  met  by  a  reception  committee  from  Richmond,  headed  by  Mayor 
J.  Fulmer  Bright.  After  tranferring  to  a  smaller  boat,  the  Islander,  the 
voyage  was  continued  with  music  and  dancing  and  luncheon  and  speech- 
making.  This  phase  of  the  journey  also  has  its  separate  chapter  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, for  it  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  session  of  the  Convention — 
a  most  interesting  and  instructive  one,  although  quite  informal.  It  sets 
forth  Richmond's  personal  reasons  for  being  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  work 
of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association. 

The  State  of  Virginia  welcomed  us  in  the  person  of  its  energetic  and 
popular  young  Governor,  Harry  Flood  Byrd,  and  we  were  so  fortunate,  as  to 
have  an  illustrated  talk  from  his  brother,  Commander  Richard  Evelyn  Byrd, 
U.  S.  N.,  fresh  from  his  epochal  achievement  of  soaring  over  the  North  Pole 
in  an  airplane.  The  reception  to  delegates  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  when 
the  mother  of  these  two  notable  men  stood  between  them  in  the  receiving 
line,  was  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  the  Convention. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Jefferson  Hotel — the 
same  room  in  which  the  1911  convention  met.  There  were  four  business 
sessions,  addressed  by  the  country's  foremost  engineers  and  transportation 
experts,  with  a  liberal  representation  of  the  leading  men  in  public  life  today. 
Letters  of  endosement  and  encouragement  from  President  Cooljdge  and 
Secretary  of  War  Davis,  were  read.  It  was  apparent  that  the  best  minds 
in  the  United  States  regard  the  Association  as  a  powerful  factor  in  maritime 
development. 

In  conduction  with  the  hard-working  reception  committee  of  men  and 
women,  the  hotel  management  fairly  outdid  itself  to  make  the  stay  of  the 
visitors  pleasant. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day,  we  were  homeward  bound,  by  way  of 
the  Southern  Railroad  to  the  York  River,  at  West  Point,  where  the  City  of 
Atlanta  awaited  us.  The  two-hour  ride  by  rail  revealed  new  pictures  of 
scenes  inextricably  interwoven  with  American  history — the  early  homes  of 
George  Washington  and  Martha  Custis,  the  place  where  they  were  married 
and  went  to  housekeeping;  roads  and  fields  and  streams  where  the  Father 
of  His  Country  used  to  ride  and  hunt  and  fish;  the  reservation  of  the  Pamun- 
key  Tribe  of  Indians,  and  many  other  points  of  interest. 

Captain  Doherty  and  his  officers  were  at  the  gangplank  to  greet  us  when 
the  train  reached  West  Point.  Night  was  falling.  The  river  was  like  a 
tinted  mirror.  Dinner  was  ready.  The  orchestra  was  tuning  up  for  dancing 
on  the  lower  deck.    It  was  good  to  be  back". 

Let's  leave  it  here,  without  the  goodbyes  that  followed  on  the  morrow. 
Suffice  it  to  say  "au  revoir,  until  Baltimore,  next  September." 

Walter  Linn. 


ON  HISTORIC  GROUND 


Early  in  the  morning  of  September  14th,  the  "City  of  Atlanta"  drew  up 
and  made  fast  to  the  long  pier  leading  to  Jamestown,  first  of  the  English 
settlements  in  North  America. 

The  passengers  had  already  breakfasted  and  were  soon  trooping  ashore  to 
look  over  this  historic  spot.  In  what  remains  of  the  old  church,  the  dele- 
gates were  called  together,  being  sufficient  in  number  to  crowd  the  old  build- 
ing to  the  walls.  President  Moore  introduced  the  one  speaker  of  the  occasion 
Mr.  Samuel  H.  Yonge  of  the  United  States  Engineers  office  at  Norfolk.  He 
said  Mr.  Yonge  had  written  the  story  of  Jamestown  better  than  any  other 
historian  or  novelist  because,  as  an  engineer,  he  had  engaged  in  the  work  of 
reclamation.  It  had  fallen  to  Mr.  (or  Colonel)  Yonge  as  he  preferred  to  call 
him,  to  survey  the  ground  for  the  United  States  Government,  and  in  this 
work,  covering  a  period  of  years,  every  foot  of  the  territory  under  water  and 
above,  had  become  familiar  to  him.  The  country,  he  said,  was  indebted  to 
Colonel  Yonge  for  his  researches. 


THE  FIRST  PERMANENT  ENGLISH  SETTLEMENT  OF 
AMERICA  AT  JAMESTOWN 

By  Samuel  H.  Yonge  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  September  14,  1926 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies *and  Gentlemen: 

With  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal,  it  will  be  impracticable  to  do 
more  than  refer  to  the  former  town's  few  remaining  landmarks  and  to  some 
of  the  more  important  events  in  its  history. 

In  introducing  the  subject  it  may  be  said  that  the  chief  purpose  of  the 
colonization  of  Virginia  by  the  English  was  that  of  counteracting  the  power 
of  Spain  in  the  New  World. 

The  first  attempt  of  colonization  in  America  by  the  English  was  made 
in  1587  at  Roanoke  Island,  on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  about  110  miles 
southeasterly  of  Jamestown.  On  account  of  the  then  existing  state  of  war 
with  Spain,  it  was  difficult  to  reinforce  or  sustain  this  colony  and  when  succor 
reached  Roanoke  Island  in  1589,  the  colony  had  disappeared,  with  only 
conjecture  as  to  its  fate — to  this  day  a  mystery. 

The  first  charter  for  the  Southern  Colony  of  Virginia  was  granted  to 
the  Virginia  Company  of  London  by  King  James  1  of  England,  in  May,  1606. 
The  Second  Charter,  providing  for  a  change  in  the  form  of  government  and 
making  other  desirable  improvements  in  the  first  charter,  was  granted  to 
the  company  May  23,  1609.    The  London  Company  was  composed  of  men 
of  high  and  low  degree,  including  noblemen,  churchmen,  knights,  merchants, 
artificers  of  nearly  all  trades  and  practically  all  of  the  London  industrial 
companies  or  guilds.    The  first  band  of  settlers  sailed  from  Blackwall  on  the 
Thames,  a  few  miles  below  London,  Dec.  19,  1606.    After  being  delayed 
about  3  weeks  by  stormy  weather  in  the  Downes,  the  fleet  of  two  small  ships, 
"Susan  Constant"  and  "Godspeed",  and  the  pinnace  "Discovery"  entered 
on  the  real  voyage  across  the  trackless  Main— sailing  southerly  to  the  Canary 
Islands,  thence  to  the  West  Indies  and  thence  up  the  Atlantic  Coast,  arriving 
at  the  entrance  of  Chesapeake  Bay  on  April  20,  and  at  its  final  destination, 
Jamestown  Island,  on  May  13,  1607.    This  circuitous  course,  of  probably 
more  than  6,000  miles,  was  followed  as,  at  that  time,  great  circle  sailing  was 
unknown.    After  several  weeks  of  arduous  labour  the  colony  of  105  men 
and  boys,  built  and  ensconced  itself  within  a  triangular  shaped  stockade, 
enclosing  one  acre,  in  which  were  erected  rude  cabins,  a  church  building  and 
storehouses.    The  settlement  was  named  James  Fort  after  the  sovereign, 
King  James  I.    Within  seven  months  these  structures  were  burned.  After 
the  fire,  the  town  was  enlarged  so  as  to  cover  an  area  of  four  acres  and  in- 
cluded apparently  the  ground  on  which  are  situated  the  Memorial  building, 
in  which  we  are  assembled,  the  adjacent  graveyard  and  the  ground  now 
occupied  by  the  Confederate  fort  of  1861.    The  enlargement  of  James  Fort 
was  apparently  done  under  Captain  John  Smith,  who,  having  been  placed 
under  duress  by  some  of  the  leaders  when  the  party  arrived  in  the  West 
Indies,  was,  after  arriving  at  Jamestown,  given  his  rightful  place  at  the 
Council  board,  through  the  good  offices  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hunt,  the  first 
minister  of  Jamestown.    Later,  in  September,  1608,  Captain  Smith  was 


elected  president  of  the  colony.  He  held  this  office  for  about  one  year. 
Prior  to  being  elected  president,  Smith  made  his  famous  exploration  of  the 
Chickahominy  River  in  which  he  was  captured  by  the  Indians  and  his  life 
saved  by  the  intercession  of  Pocahontas.  Capt.  Smith  also  explored  and 
charted  Chesapeake  Bay  before  his  election  to  the  presidency.  In  1609, 
while  returning  to  Jamestown  from  an  exploration  of  the  James,  or  Fowhatan 
River  as  it  was  then  called,  to  Richmond,  he  was  injured  by  an  explosion  of 
gunpowder  and  soon  after  sailed  for  England  and  never  returned. 

Captain  Smith's  name  is  more  widely  known  in  connection  with  the 
earliest  settlement  of  Virginia  than  those  of  other  prominent  participants 
in  this  great  enterprise  on  account  of  the  Pocahontas  episode  and  of  having 
published  a  history  of  the  first  17  years  of  the  colony. 

When  Captain  Smith  came  to  Virginia  he  was  about  28  years  old.  He 
was  a  self-made  man,  of  great  natural  ability,  resourcefulness  and  personal 
courage.  He  was  possessed  of  acumen,  determination  and  untiring  energy. 
He  had  then  and  still  has  detractors.  His  writings,  however,  contain  valuable 
information  not  found  in  the  writings  of  others.  Smith's  chart  of  Virginia, 
showing  Chesapeake  Bay,  was  not  superseded  for  at  least  a  century.  Captain 
Smith  died  at  the  age  of  52  years  and  left  no  descendants.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  of  Smith's  companions,  the  pioneer  band  of  colonists,  there  are  not 
known  to  be  any  descendants  in  Virginia. 

The  settlement  of  Virginia  was  fraught  with  destruction  of  human  life. 
During  the  crucial  period  of  the  colony — its  first  12  years — there  were  1,640 
deaths  out  of  the  2,540  arrivals  at  Jamestown.  The  colony's  most  deadly 
but  then  unknown  enemy  was  the  mosquito.  Impure  drinking  water  was 
another  cause  of  the  high  mortality.  Privation,  hardship  and  the  tomahawk 
did  the  rest.  Two  Indian  Massacres  occured  during  the  first  37  years  of 
the  settlement  of  Virginia,  in  which  about  650  of  the  settlers  lost  their  lives. 

After  a  feverish  existence  of  92  years,  Jamestown  was  abandoned  in 
1699  and  the  Capitol  of  the  colony  established  at  the  Middle  Plantation, 
later  known  as  Williamsburg. 

During  the  200-year  period  between  the  removal  of  the  Capitol  and 
the  construction  of  the  sea  wall  by  the  Federal  Government,  between  1900 
and  1904,  for  the  protection  of  the  head  of  the  island  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  James  River,  all  landmarks  of  the  old  town  above  the  ground,  except 
the  church  tower,  disappeared  and  the  land  was  placed  under  cultivation. 
As  there  was  no  map  of  the  former  town  extant  and  as  descriptions  of  it  left 
by  contemporaneous  chroniclers  were  meagre,  the  sites  of  the  former  state- 
houses,  forts  and  residences  became  less  than  a  memory.  W7riters  of  the  19th 
century  referred  to  the  town  site  as  having  been  engulfed  by  the  river  and 
the  opinion  that  the  greater  part  of  the  town  had  thus  been  destroyed  was 
finally  accepted.  From  evidence  found  in  studying  the  causes,  extent  and 
duration  of  the  river's  encroachment  on  the  island,  in  connection  with  de- 
signing and  constructing  the  protecting  sea  wall,  it  seemed  probable  that  a 
less  extent  of  the  town  site  had  been  destroyed  by  the  river  than  was  supposed. 
The  subject  was  so  interesting  that  a  personal  investigation  was  made  cover- 
ing a  period  of  two  years  with  the  result  that  the  sites  of  the  former  state 
houses,  forts,  block  houses,  residences  and  highways  and  the  addition  to 


the  town  in  1623,  known  as  the  New  Town,  were  located.    For  the  most 
part  the  basic  evidence  for  these  locations  is  contained  in  the  few  surviving 
records  of  land  patents.    The  earliest  patent,  however,  was  not  granted 
until  1619,  so  that  for  determining  the  sites  of  localities  and  objects  having 
an  earlier  date  than  1619  it  was  necessary  to  depend  on  allusions  to  them  by 
contemporary  writers.    After  the  settlement  was  well  established  the  town 
had  a  length  of  about  %  of  a  mile  along  the  waterfront  of  James  River  and 
the  wharf  at  which  our  steamer  landed  would  have  been  about  the  middle 
of  the  town.    The  population  seldom  exceeded  100  persons  except  while 
the  court  or  legislature  was  in  session.    The  building  in  which  we  are  stand- 
ing was  donated  by  the  National  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America.  Its 
walls  were  reared  immediately  over  the  foundations  of  the  last  of  the  James- 
town churches  and  are  parried  on  steel  beams  supported  by  concrete  pedestals. 
It  probably  closely  resembles  the  original  church  erected  about  1639,  was 
burned  during  Bacon's  Rebellion  in  1676  and  repaired  at  some  subsequent 
time,  unknown.    It  was  probably  destroyed  by  the  natural  elements  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century.    It  will  be  noticed  that  the  tower  is  detached 
from  the  church  building.    So  far  as  known,  the  tower  is  the  oldest  example 
of  brick  masonry  in  the  United  States.    Its  walls  are  3  feet  thick  at  the  base 
and  the  brick  are  laid  in  alternating  course  of  headers  and  stretches,  known 
as  English  bond.    About  26  feet  above  the  ground  are  loop  holes  which 
detail  suggests  that  the  tower  was  intended  for  defensive  purposes.  There 
is  unmistakable  evidence  that  the  building  brick  used  at  Jamestown  were 
made  there.    Brick  would  have  made  a  sorry  cargo  for  the  wave  swept 
vessels  of  the  Jamestown  period  as,  by  absorbing  water  the  draft  of  the 
ships  would  have  been  increased  beyond  the  limit  of  safety.    The  brick 
pavement  in  this  Memorial  building  is  formed  of  the  brick  of  the  floor  of 
the  original  church.    Beneath  it  are  the  graves  of  unknown,  early  settlers, 
marked  by  stones  in  recent  years.    Some  of  the  graves  hold  the  remains  of 
two  or  three  persons.  The  chancel  is  paved  with  the  tiles  used  for  the  chancels  of 
the  early  churches  which  stood  here.    One  of  the  two  tombstones  outside 
of  the  chancel  originally  had  brasses  and  is  believed  to  be  the  only  one  of 
that  type  in  the  United  States.    It  is  believed  by  some,  and  possibly  correctly, 
to  have  marked  the  grave  of  Sir  George  Yeardley  who  died  while  Governor, 
in  November,  1619.    The  other  tomb  is  that  of  the  Rev.  John  Clough, 
minister  at  the  time  of  Bacon's  Rebellion. 

Between  the  walls  of  the  brick  church  of  1639  and  the  modern  iron 
railing  are  the  foundations  of  a  former  wooden  church  building  which  have 
been  identified  as  having  belonged  to  the  church  erected  in  1617.  Within 
this  church,  which  was  "50  foote  long  by  20  foote  wide"  assembled  the  first 
legislative  body  in  this  country,  on  July  30,  1619.  The  assembly  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Governor  Sir  George  Yeardley,  and  the  proceedings  were 
conducted  with  considerable  pomp  and  ceremony.  In  the  same  year  that 
the  first  legislature  assembled,  a  party  of  young  English  women  was  sent  to 
Jamestown  to  become  the  wives  of  the  settlers  who  could  pay  the  price  in 
tobacco.  It  is  presumed  that  these  transactions  were  not  on  the  deferred 
payment  plan. 


As  the  marriage  of  John  Rolfe  and  Pocahontas  occurred  in  1614  the 
cermony  was  probably  performed  in  a  wooden  church  constructed  in  1608, 
the  site  of  which  is  unknown. 

The  brick  "wall  surrounding  the  churchyard  was  built  of  brick  of  the 
former  church  by  Mr.  John  Ambler  of  Jamestown  and  Mr.  William  Lee  of 
Green  Spring  over  a  century  ago.  The  graveyard  contains  the  graves  of 
many  notable  persons  of  the  Jamestown  period,  among  which  are  those  of 
Rev.  James  Blair,  first  president,  of  William  and  Mary  College,  and  William 
Sherwood,  who  according  to  the  epitaph  on  his  tombstone,  was  "Born  in  the 
Parish  of  White  Chapell  Near  London,  A  Great  Sinner  Waiting  For  A  Joyful 
Resurrection." 

About  240  yards  northwesterly  of  the  Memorial  building  are  to  be  seen 
the  foundation  walls  of  the  third  and  fourth  statehouses,  both  having  been 
erected  at  the  same  site.  The  third  statehouse  was  apparently  erected  about 
1665.  It  was  burned  by  Nathaniel  Bacon,  the  Rebel,  in  1676.  It  was, 
therefore,  the  scene  of  the  stirring  episode  in  which  Bacon  demanded  a  com- 
mission from  the  governor,  Sir  William  Berkley,  to  proceed  against  the  hostile 
Indians  and  from  which  also,  the  commission  was  granted  and,  after  Bacon 
had  left  Jamestown,  on  his  mission  to  attack  the  Indians,  he  was  proclaimed 
a  rebel  by  the  governor.  Bacon's  Rebellion  was  short  lived.  Its  leader, 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  Jr.,  was  an  impulsive  young  man  of  a  fiery  temper.  After 
being  proclaimed  a  rebel  he  attacked  and  burned  the  town  and  drove  out 
the  governor.  Bacon  died  within  a  few  weeks  and  the  place  of  his  burial 
was  never  divulged.  His  place  of  residence  was  Curls  Neck,  about  47  miles 
above  Jamestown.  King  Charles  II  had  ordered  that  all  of  the  leaders  in 
the  uprising  except  Bacon  should  be  pardoned.  The  governor,  however, 
tried  14  of  them  by  drumhead  court  martial  and  hanged  them.  The  King 
removed  Governor  Berkeley,  of  whom  he  said  that  he  had  hanged  in  that 
naked  country  more  people  than  he,  the  King,  had  hanged  for  the  murder 
of  his  father,  King  Charles  I. 

The  4th  and  last  statehouse  was  completed  between  1681  and  1685  and 
was  burned  October  31,  16198. 

During  the  American  Revolution,  Cornwallis  on  his  way  South,  crossed 
James  River  at  Jamestown  and  a  sharp  skirmish  was  at  that  time  fought  on 
Ambler's  plantation,  about  three  miles  from  Jamestown — Lafayette  attacked 
Cornwallis  and  was  saved  from  complete  defeat  by  General  Wayne. 

In  closing  my  remarks  I  call  attention  to  the  Association  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Virginia  Antiquities,  organized  in  1888  by  ladies  of  the  Old  Dominion. 
The  association  owns  22  acres  of  the  most  historical  portion  of  Jamestown 
Island,  which  was  donated  by  Mr.  Edward  E.  Barney.  The  nation  at  large 
is  indebted  to  this  organization  for  the  preservation  of  this  historical  spot, 
the  Genesis  of  the  United  States  of  America.  (Applause). 

TALKS  ON  THE  "ISLANDER" 

A  band  was  playing  and  a  large  number  of  men  and  women  from  Rich- 
mond, who  had  come  down  to  greet  the  party  from  the  North,  were  waving 
hats  and  handkerchiefs  on  the  pier  and  on  the  decks  of  the  little  river  boat 
"Islander"  when  the  "City  of  Atlanta"  drifted  up  to  the  dock  at  City  Point. 


As  expeditiously  as  possible,  the  passengers  were  transferred  from  the 
larger,  boat  to  the  smaller  one,  which  immediately  started  around  the  tor- 
tuous bends  on  the  two  hour  trip  to  Richmond,  followed  by  one  of  the  City's 
tug  boats.  It  was  then  noon  and  luncheon  was  served  by  the  Richmond 
Committee  to  all  the  visitors.  The  boat  had  been  equipped  with  a  micro- 
phone and  amplifiers  leading  to  all  parts  of  the  upper  and  lower  decks,  so 
that  it  was  possibe  to  hear  every  word  spoken  at  any  point  in  the  vessel. 
Colonel  Harvey  E.  Atkinson  of  the  City  Council  and  the  inimitable  William 
T.  Dabney  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  acted  as  masters  of  ceremonies. 
Colonel  R.  Keith  Compton,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
of  Richmond,  read  the  following  paper  on  "Proposed  Development  of  the 
James  River  and  Richmond  Harbor." 


PROPOSED  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  JAMES  RIVER 
AND  RICHMOND  HARBOR 

By  Col.  R.  Keith  Compton,  Director  of  Public  Works,  Richmond,  Va. 

Mr.  Chairman: 

From  earliest  Colonial  times  the  James  River  has  been  the  site  of  many 
settlements  and  due  to  this  fact  the  river  has  carried  water  traffic  in  relatively 
large  quantities. 

The  volume  of  James  River  freight  varies  from  year  to  year.  Complete 
records  of  freight  carried  date  from  the  year  1890.    The  average  annual 


tonnage  handled  on  the  river  for  the  ten  year  periods  from  1890  to  1920  is 
as  follows: 

1890  to  1900  637,000  tons 

1900  to  1910  557,000  tons 

1910  to  1920  -  551,000  tons 

The  annual  tonnage  and  value  of  tonnage  since  1920  is  as  follows: 

Tons  Value 

1921  388,545  $52,392,509.00 

1922  639,217  51,085,691.00 

1923  712,853  73,518,819.00 

1924  789,542  67,821,993.00 

1925  814,607  85,679,691.00 


The  tonnage  for  1925,  with  an  estimated  value  of  $85,679,691.00  is, 
therefore  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  James  River  commerce.  Com- 
parison of  James  River  tonnage  for  19.25  with  other  navigable  rivers  has  not 
been  made,  due  to  the  absence  of  available  data  in  this  period,  but  referring 
to  the  1924  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  comparison 
with  127  other  navigable  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Division  shows  that  the 
commerce  on  the  James  River  for  the  year  1923  ranks  fifth  in  tonnage  and 
second  in  value  of  tonnage,  and  in  the  latter  exceeded  only  by  that  handled 
on  the  Hudson  River.  Of  the  814,607  tons  of  river  traffic  in  1925,  Richmond 
contributed  about  44  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  and  82  per  cent  of  its  value, 
the  remainder  contributed  by  points  on  James  River  below  Richmond. 

Duty  collected  at  the  Port  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  for  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30th: 


1910  $  183,441.35 

1915   816,631.46 

1922   1,110,850.53 

1923   1,430,053.05 

1924   1,740,784.87 

1925   1,869,075.60 

1926   2,222,676.07 


The  above  tabulation  is  for  duty  collected  on  importations  only,  since 
no  duty  is  collected  at  the  Port  of  Richmond  on  exportations.  Approxi- 
mately 90  per  cent  of  the  duties  collected  at  Richmond  are  on  commodities 
entering  Richmond  through  its  harbor. 
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This  increase  in  James  River  traffic  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  although 
the  draft  of  vessels  has  steadily  increased,  the  river  depth  has  remained 
practically  the  same  as  it  was  in  1878,  having  increased  only  13^  feet  from 
that  time  to  the  present.  Based  on  conservative  figures  of  future  growth 
of  Richmond  and  tributary  territory  at  least  1,000,000  tons  per  year  is  in- 
dicated for  the  Port  of  Richmond  by  1950,  and  a  total  of  2,000,000  tons  for 
the  river. 

Present  water  rates  between  Richmond  and  other  coastal  points  indicate 
an  average  saving  of  $1.00  per  ton.  Savings  due  to  shortening  the  distance 
from  Richmond  to  the  open  sea  by  cutting  proposed  canals  would  exceed 
6.56  mills  per  ton  mile.  The  total  river  tonnage  if  assessed  at  the  rate  of 
only  2.0  mills  per  ton  mile  would  have  more  than  paid  for  all  government 
expenditures  to  date.  From  this  data  it  is  estimated  that  capitalized  benefits 
would  accrue  to  Richmond  industries  to  the  amount  of  $11,000,000,  while 
the  water  borne  traffic  would  bear  rate's  equivalent  to  $8,600,000.00.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  proposed  improvements  will  cost  $10,000,000,  or  well 
within  the  economic  limits  given  above. 

Richmond  is  known  as  a  city  of  diversified  industries  and  while  the 
river  commerce  at  present  consists  mainly  of  oil,  lumber,  brick,  tobacco, 
fertilizer  material,  forest  products,  canned  goods  and  general  merchandise, 
with  an  adequate  channel  and  terminal  facilities  there  would  be  added  such 
commodities  as  imports  of  burlap  from  India,  mica  from  Africa,  green  coffee 
from  South  America,  cloverseed  and  potash  from  Germany  and  France, 
nitrates  from  Chile,  and  wood  pulp,  hay,  meal,  grain,  lumber  and  edible 
products  from  coastal  points  as  far  as  San  Francisco  via  Panama  Canal. 
Exports  that  would  move  by  water  are  structural  steel  and  steel  products, 
leaf  tobacco  and  tobacco  products,  lead,  tin  foil,  flour,  lumber  products, 
machinery,  paper  and  paper  products. 

The  proposed  improvements  necessary  to  make  it  economically  and 
physically  possible  for  Richmond  to  develop  present  conditions  into  an  ade- 
quate waterway  consist  of  three  principal  features;  namely,  an  upper 
medium  depth  channel  and  terminal  within  the  City  limits,  a  lower 
deep  water  terminal  miles  below  the  City  limits  and  a  suitable  channel 
thence  to  the  sea,  including  elimination  of  sharp  river  bends  by  means  of 
canals. 

It  is  proposed  to  start  the  project  with  the  construction  of  the  upper 
terminal  located  well  within  the  City  limits  at  the  site  of  the  present  basin 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  and  east  of  Gillies  Creek.  This  is  to  consist  of 
700  lineal  feet  of  alongside  wharf  together  with  at  least  24,000  square  feet 
of  transit  shed  and  all  necessary  modern  wharf  facilities,  and  would  be  served 
by  the  Southern  and  Chesapeake  S  Ohio  Railroads  as  well  as  by  an  adequate 
paved  street  leading  directly  to  the  City's  industrial  center.  This  terminal 
is  so  located  that  it  can  be  expanded  to  three  times  the  capacity  now  planned. 
The  river  channel  from  the  sea  to  this  terminal  to  have  a  ruling  depth  of  18 
feet  at  M.  L.  W.  with  a  width  varying  from  200  to  400  feet  and  the  turning 
basin  at  the  upper  end  to  be  400x600  feet.  After  the  construction  of  the 
lower  terminal  the  channel  between  terminals  would  be  deepened  to  20 
feet  by  200  feet  in  width. 
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In  order  to  determine  a  suitable  location  for  the  deep  water  terminal  a 
topographical  survey  has  been  made  of  the  river  and  banks  including  borings 
to  bed  rock  in  the  channel  and  the  results  show  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  3% 
miles  below  the  .City  limits  on  the  west  bank  to  obtain  a  channel  depth  of 
30  feet  and  suitable  ground  for  terminal  sheds,  tracks,  roadways,  etc.  Bed 
rock  in  the  channel  above  this  point  prohibits  a  depth  of  more  than  20  feet 
except  at  excessive  cost.  It  is  proposed  to  first  obtain  a  channel  from  this 
point  to  the  sea  of  not  less  than  300  feet  in  width  and  of  25  foot  depth  and 
later  deepen  it  to  30  feet.  Included  in  this  project  is  the  elimination  of 
three  bends  in  the  channel  between  Richmond  and  City  Point.  This  would 
entail  the  cutting  of  three  canals  totaling  14,000  feet  in  length,  necessitating 
approximately  10,000,000  cubic  yards  of  excavation,  but  would  reduce  the 
distance  from  Richmond  to  the  sea  by  10^2  miles  as  well  as  making  the 
river  accessible  to  ships  of  much  greater  length  than  can  navigate  it  at  present . 

The  deep  water  terminal  with  700  x  1,200  foot  basin  will  consist  initially 
of  2,200  feet  of  alongside  wharf  with  80,000  square  feet  of  transit  sheds  and 
60,000  square  feet  of  storage  sheds  together  with  all  modern  wharf  equipment. 

It  is  so  located  that  it  may  be  expanded  as  necessity  demands  to  three 
times  the  initial  size. 

This  terminal  will  be  served  by  a  belt  line  railroad  connecting  every 
railroad  entering  the  City.  The  cost  involved  in  the  construction  of  the 
necessary  eleven  miles  of  track  and  a  200  foot  span  lift  or  draw  bridge  across 
the  river  is  of  course  considerable,  but  should  we  regard  this  belt  line  as  an 
independent  project  it  would  be  economically  justified  by  the  great  reduction 
in  delays  and  switching  costs.  The  topographical  survey  shows  that  this 
belt  line  can  be  constructed  with  extremely  light  grades,  few  crossings  or 
other  complications  aside  from  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  river; 
and  that  a  classicification  freight  yard  for  400  cars  can  be  easily  located 
near  the  terminal.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  an  adequate  concrete  highway 
to  the  terminal  that  will  lead  into  the  industrial  center  by  several  routes  so 
as  to  avoid  congestion.  It  wiil  have  a  practically  flat  grade  except  where 
it  enters  the  terminal  proper  where  the  grade  will  not  exceed  three  per  cent  for 
a  distance  of  500  feet.  Other  facilities  would  include  the  construction  of  a 
trolley  line  connection,  electric  power  and  light  lines,  water  mains,  etc. 
Conclusions: 

Richmond's  development  as  an  inland  seaport  is  economically  and  physi- 
cally possible  because  the  water  borne  tonnage  can  be  developed  locally  and 
in  tributary  territory  as  well  as  in  transit  and  transfer  on  account  of — 

1.  Her  economical  and  physical  location  causes  favorable  railroad  and 
water  rates  in  general. 

2.  Solid  financial  conditions  and  a  wide  diversification  of  local  indus- 
tries now  present  or  capable  of  development. 

3.  The  favorable  and  economical  development  of  the  river  channel, 
harbor,  terminal  and  railroad  facilities.  (Applause.) 


Mayor  Bright  read  a  touching  little  poem  "When  Virginia  Went  Dry" 
composed  by  Mr.  Dabney,  and  Mr.  Dabney  himself  gave  one  of  his  char- 
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acteristic  verbal  olios  in  which  he  took  President  Moore  to  task  for  having 
remarked  that  the  delegates  meant  to  put  in  "three  full  days  in  Richmond." 

"I  would  remind  Mr.  Moore,"  said  Mr.  Dabney,  "that  this  is  dry  terri- 
tory now." 

RECEPTION  AT  THE  JEFFERSON  HOTEL 

When  the  visitors  had  had  an  opportunity  to  settle  themselves  and 
take  dinner,  there  was  an  informal  get-together  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Jefferson  Hotel.  Mayor  Bright,  in  a  few  cordial  words,  made  the  delegates 
feel  at  home,  and  President  Moore  responded  on  behalf  of  the  Association, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Moore:  We  are  here  to  add  our  efforts  to  those  of  Richmond  and 
Virginia  in  the  endeavor  to  develop  the  James  River.  The  improvement 
of  this  historic  stream  is  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  of  Virginia  and 
the  city  of  Richmond,  but  for  the  entire  United  States. 

The  James  River  with  its  wonderful  tributaries,  should  be  commercialized 
to  the  greatest  extent,  and  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  feels 
that  it  can  do  nothing  more  important  here  than  to  give  its  substantial  and 
moral  support  without  stint,  to  that  end. 

We  have  been  in  Richmond  before.  We  were  here  in  1911,  but  we  are 
to  see  a  new  Richmond  to-morrow — a  Richmond  that  has  been  wonderfully 
developed  during  the  past  15  years. 

We  have  set  our  program  for  three  days  and  we  desire  a  full  attendance 
at  the  business  sessions.  This  evening  we  will  have  merely  a  get-to-gether 
meeting  to  improve  acquaintanceship,  but  to-morrow  business  begins  and  we 
hope  you  will  be  on  hand  promptly  when  the  gavel  falls. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  my  privilege  and  duty  to  turn  this  meeting  over 
to  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Ratcliffe  in  order  that  they  may  announce  the  rest  of 
the  program  of  entertainment. 

Refreshments  and  dancing  followed  the  speech-making,  and  at  intervals 
there  was  some  marvelous  singing  by  a  colored  male  chorus. 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15,  1926 


The  Nineteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways 
Association  convened  in  the  Jefferson  Hotel  Auditorium  this  day,  at  10:30 
A.  M.,  with  the  Honorable  J.  Hampton  Moore,  its  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chair  announced  that  he  had  requested  Mr.  Walter  Linn  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  act  as  Secretary  for  the  period  of  the  Convention.  He  also  an- 
nounced the  appointment  as  Sergeants-at-Arms  of  Mr.  John  C.  Hoster,  Mr. 
J.  Hampton  Webb,  Mr.  Alfred  Lynch  and  Mr.  Moriz  Bernstein,  all  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Chair:  It  was  never  a  more  beautiful  day  in  Richmond,  unless  it 
was  last  night.  (Applause.) 

The  Chair:  Kindly  rise.  We  will  now  listen  to  the  invocation  by  Rev. 
Solon  B.  Cousins,  Pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church. 

Following  the  prayer,  Mr.  Davis  of  Massachusetts  was  recognized. 

Mr.  Davis-.  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  There  is  a  bond 
between  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  the  State  of  Virginia  linked  up  in 
the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association. 

In  these  days  of  bustle  and  keen  competition,  there  comes  a  realization 
to  some  of  us,  or  an  understanding  that  away  beyond  leadership  in  business, 
or  even  in  politics,  or  professional  life,  there  is  something  that  is  of  greater 
value,  and  that  is  to  win  the  esteem,  the  confidence,  and  the  gratitude  of  our 
fellow  man. 

Your  President,  Mr.  J.  Hampton  Moore,  has  done  that  in  a  marked 
degree.  Yesterday,  while  we  passed  through  Jamestown,  it  occurred  to  some 
of  the  members  of  our  delegation  that  we  ought  to  have  something — some 
little  memento  from  that  historic  spot,  to  present  to  him.  We  got  a  piece 
of  wood  and  had  a  gavel  made,  and  I  desire  to  present  it  on  behalf  of  the 
twenty-five  delegates  we  brought  down  here  to  the  Convention  from  Massa- 
chusetts. (Applause.) 

The  Chair:  Mr.  Davis  and  Members  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation: 
It  may  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  so,  but  this  is  the  finest  tribute  you 
could  have  paid  me.  I  wish  not  only  to  express  my  appreciation  but  that 
of  the  Association  as  well. 

We  have  a  number  of  gavels  which  serve  as  mementoes  of  the  pleasant 
times  we  have  had  together,  but  a  gavel  from  the  spot  first  settled  in  this 
great  State  of  Virginia,  is  an  inspiration.    I  sincerely  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  James  W.  Pacey  of  New 
York: 

Resolved:  that  any  resolutions  offered  for  the  consideration  of  this 
Convention  may  be  read  for  information,  but  that  all  resolutions  so  offered 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  without  debate. 

Resolution  adopted. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  GOVERNOR 

The  Chair:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  All  of  us  who  have  been  inter- 
ested in  American  history  and  who  are  proud  of  the  patriotic  efforts  of  our 
forefathers  are  familiar  with  Virginia. 
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We  know  its  history  and  we  love  it;  we  have  come  to  regard  it  as  the 
Mother  of  Presidents;  we  know  it  is  the  birthplace  of  much  that  is  historical; 
we  know  it  produces  magnificent  women  and  courageous  men,  all  of  whom 
contribute  to  our  national  and  social  life. 

To  be  the  Governor  of  such  a  State,  following  a  long  line  of  illustrous 
men,  is  a  great  honor — great  enough  for  any  man.  To  have  studied  its  his- 
tory is,  of  course,  interesting;  but  to  know  its  relationship  to  other  parts  of 
the  nation,  the  part  it  plays  in  human  and  national  business  is  the  pride  of 
the  student  as  well  as  of  the  man  of  affairs. 

Virginia  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  recent  years;  it  has  natural 
resources,  the  surface  of  which  has  not  yet  been  scratched.  The  James  River, 
attractive  to  all  of  us  historically  possesses  an  economic  value  that  has  scarce- 
ly been  considered  by  those  who  have  gone  before.  Those  of  us  coming 
from  the  East  had  no  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  James  until  we  traversed  it 
yesterday — some  of  us  for  the  first  time.  Contemplated  improvement  of 
the  river  should  be  productive  of  great  results,  and  we  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association  are  here  to  lend  our  influence  and  support.  We  want 
to  see  the  river  made  commercially  advantageous  as  it  should  be.  But, 
coming  back  to  Virginia  and  its  Governor.  What  a  source  of  pride  it  must 
be  to  the  people  of  this  State,  and  what  a  gratification  to  him,  to  know  that 
connected  with  the  history  of  this  oldest  American  Commonwealth  were 
many  of  his  forebears!  His  family  ties  reach  back  to  the  founders;  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  his  distinguished  ancestors  characterize  him  who  stands 
before  you  now,  gentlemen,  the  splendid  young  Governor  of  Virginia,  the 
Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd."  (Applause.) 
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GOVERNOR  BYRD  OF  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  Chairman,  Delegates  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Associ- 
ation, Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  thank  your  president,  Mr.  Moore,  more  than  I  can  express  for  the 
very  gracious  introduction  which  he  has  given  me,  of  which,  however,  I  do 
not  feel  that  I  am  worthy. 

During  my  services  as  Governor,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  represent 
Virginia  on  a  number  of  official  occasions,  but  I  can  recall  no  occasion  that 
has  given  me  more  sincere  pleasure  or  gratification  than  to  extend  to  you  to- 
day the  heartiest  and  warmest  welcome  to  Virginia,  because  I  know  of  no 
organization  that  is  proving  of  more  useful  service  to  the  public  at  large  than 
the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association. 

Your  President  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  copy  of  your  announcement 
with  the  information  that  the  Richmond  Convention  would  be  welcomed  by 
Mayor  Bright  and  Governor  Byrd,  stating  that  he  had  assurances  from  Gov. 
Montague  and  Gov.  Wm.  Hodges  Mann  that  they  would  be  present,  and 
that  Senator  Swanson,  who  was  in  Europe,  would  also  attend  the  Convention 
if  he  returned  in  time,  but  that  he  feared  that  he  would  not — and  I  thought 
among  these  gentlemen  he  certainly  could  find  a  Virginia  spokesman. 

So,  I  think  you  will  not  be  disappointed  when  I  say  that  for  some  reason 
best  known  to  themselves  at  the  last  election  the  people  of  Virginia  departed 
from  their  time-honored  custom  of  electing  eloquent  speakers  as  Governor 
of  Virginia,  and  elected  me,  a  plain  unassuming  business  man  with  neither 
the  capacity  nor  ability  to  make  a  speech. 

I  am  minded  of  a  committee  that  waited  on  me  sometime  ago  to  make  an 
address  at  the  Maryland  University  of  Baltimore.  I  thought  it  proper  to 
tell  these  gentlemen  that  I  could  not  make  a  speech — and  one  of  them  said, 
"Don't  bother  about  what  you  say,  Governor,  we  only  want  to  see  the  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia  speak."  (Laughter.) 

Here  Governor  Byrd  reads  this  paper. 

No  more  important  economic  problem  confronts  this  nation  than  better 
and  cheaper  transportation.  To  reduce  the  present  cost  of  transportation 
means  a  direct  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  intensive  development  of  inland  waterways  offers  a  practical  op- 
portunity to  lower  the  cost  of  transportation  of  products  of  the  farms  and 
the  factories  to  the  doors  of  the  consumers.  Not  only  can  commodities  over 
inland  waterways  be  more  cheaply  moved  than  by  rail  or  motor  trucks,  but 
competitive  water  rates  will  compel  a  reduction  in  the  present  excessive  rail- 
road freight  rates. 

I  can  conceive,  therefore,  of  no  more  important  service  than  the  work 
of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association,  already  so  successful  in  con- 
crete accomplishments,  with  much  larger  fields  of  usefulness  open  to  you. 

The  condition  of  the  farmer  is  today  a  national  problem.  No  one  can 
deny  that  the  American  farmer  is  not  sharing  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
Nation.  If  our  prosperity  is  to  be  permanent  it  must  be  balanced  and  apply 
to  those  who  produce  as  well  as  those  who  manufacture  and  distribute.  The 
farmer  cannot  shift  his  increased  cost  of  production.    At  present  he  is  com- 
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pelled  to  buy  in  a  dear  market  and  sell  in  a  cheap  one.  His  market  both  for 
selling  and  buying  is  not  made  by  him.  It  is  made  by  conditions  which  he 
did  not  create  and  cannot  control. 

The  result  is  that  today  the  farmer  is  selling  his  products  much  below  the 
level  enjoyed  by  others.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer's  dollar  is 
less  today  than  ever  before  in  our  history. 

In  my  judgment  little  can  be  permanently  accomplished  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  farmer  by  experiments  in  governmental  panaceas  of  doubtful  pract- 
icability. His  problem  lies  deeper.  He  must  reduce  first  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  secondly  the  cost  of  distribution.  He  must  obtain  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  dollar  paid  for  his  products  by  those  who  consume  the  things 
he  raises.  For  example  for  apples  a  governmental  investigation  has  dis- 
closed that  the  apple  grower  receives  as  gross  income  only  twenty-three  cents 
of  each  dollar  paid  for  apples  by  the  consumer.  The  result  is  that  not  only 
is  the  gross  income  of  the  apple  grower  disproportionate  to  the  income  of 
agencies  who  distribute  apples,  but  the  high  cost  of  apples  to  the  consumer 
reduces  the  demand. 

I  only  mention  this  fact  to  emphasize  the  practical  benefit  to  the  farmers 
as  well  as  the  manufacturers  in  the  development  of  inland  water  ways  as  a 
means  of  reducing  transportation  costs.  No  greater  stimulus  to  agriculture 
and  business  in  general  could  occur  than  to  reduce  the  cost  of  transporting 
freight. 

Reducing  the  cost  of  moving  the  farmers  produce  is  only  of  course  one 
item  in  the  cost  of  distribution,  yet  a  very  important  one.  Reducing  the 
cost  of  production  means  better  and  more  scientific  farming,  and  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  tariff,  which  is  operating  today  very  adversely  to  the  interests 
of  the  farmer. 

The  work  of  your  Association  is  a  direct  step  towards  a  sane  solution  of 
the  farmers  problem.  Virginia  is  peculiarly  and  deeply  interested  in  your 
accomplishments,  we  congratulate  you  on  your  achievements  and  pledge 
our  enthusiastic  support  in  your  future  efforts. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  development  of  inland  waterways  should  go  the 
utilization  of  undeveloped  horsepower  available  in  our  rivers  and  streams. 
Virginia  today  has  a  possible  horsepower  development  of  810,000  of  which 
only  109,789,  or  one-seventh  is  used.  The  nation  has  55,000,000  available 
horsepower  with  only  11,000,000  developed.  Virginia  today  is  encouraging 
the  development  of  the  potential  power  of  our  streams  by  the  work  of  a  water- 
power  commission. 

Outside  of  the  Hampton  Roads  Area  Virginia  has  inland  ports — Rich- 
mond, Petersburg,  West  Point,  Suffolk,  Fredericksburg,  Hopewell,  City 
Point,  Claremont  and  Alexandria,  all  with  great  possibilities.  We  have 
already  heard  of  the  James  River,  Hampton  Roads,  where  the  navies  of  all 
the  world  could  be  anchored  without  congestion,  Virginia  regards  as  her 
greatest  single  natural  asset.  The  State  is  unitedly  behind  the  development 
of  this  great  harbor.    Its  increase  in  shipping  is  gratifying. 

Last  month  the  operations  exceeded  August,  1925,  by  135  per  cent.  In 
1921  the  export  tonnage  through  Hampton  Roads  exceeded  the  Port  of  New 
York,  but  the  imports  were  much  less.  The  exports  valued  in  1914  at  $15,- 
000,000  increased  to  $190,373,444  in  1925. 
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Between  1918  and  1924  tobacco  handled  through  the  Port  increased  from 
10,000,000  to  294,000,000  pounds,  while  from  1919  to  1924  coal  dumpings  at 
the  Port  increased  nearly  4,000,000  tons.  In  1921  Hampton  Roads  exported 
68%  of  all  the  coal  moving  overseas  from  the  United  States. 

In  1925  exclusive  of  cargoes  in  transit  or  car  ferry  traffic,  the  total  ton- 
nage handled  through  Hampton  Roads  was  23,227,210  tons  valued  at  $892,- 
959,055,  of  which  foreign  commerce  was  valued  at  $209,657,333,  coastwise 
commerce  at  $533,384,533,  and  commerce  on  internal  waterways  at  $149,- 
917,189. 

Virginia  is  naturally  proud  of  the  progress  being  made  by  Hampton 
Roads,  yet  we  fully  realize  the  task  before  us  in  its  future  development.  At 
the  last  General  Assembly  the  State  Port  Authority  was  established,  similar 
to  the  Port  Authority  of  New  York. 

The  value  of  exports  in  1925  from  the  United  States  was  nearly  $5,000, - 
000,000  of  which  64%  represented  products  from  manufacturing  industries. 
We  realize  the  necessity  of  coordinating  the  market  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer with  the  shipping  interests  of  the  Port,  and  to  increase  the  imports 
so  that  the  cargoes  will  be  balanced.  Our  exports  are  now  chiefly  in  bulk 
commodities.  Every  effort  will  be-  made  by  the  port  authority  to  increase 
the  movement  of  general  merchandise. 

This  means  an  aggressive  educational  campaign  of  solicitation  among 
the  industrial  areas  served  by  the  port,  including  the  middle  west,  with  the 
establishment  of  agencies  in  foreign  countries  to  increase  the  import  tonnage. 

Hampton  Roads  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  "port  of  call."  Only  in  the 
last  few  days  the  United  States  shipping  board  has  designated  six  lines  of 
boats  exclusively  for  service  at  Hampton  Roads. 

An  integral  link  in  the  long  chain  of  inland  waterways  being  developed 
by  your  association  is  the  Chesapeake  and  Albemarle  Canal,  which  runs 
south  from  Hampton  Roads,  to  Beaufort  Inlet,  N.  C.  This  canal  is  non- 
government property,  and  is  open  to  commerce,  toll  free.  There  passed 
through  the  Chesapeake  and  Albemarle  Canal  during  1925  a  total  of  11,544 
vessels,  5,563  of  which  were  bound  for  the  North,  with  5,981  headed  South. 

In  1920  a  total  tonnage  of  118,187,  valued  at  $7,360,574,  passed  through 
the  Chesapeake  and  Albemarle  Canal,  which  tonnage  was  increased  during 
1925  to  521,910,  with  a  value  of  $18,621,669. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  tonnage  handled  by  the  Erie  Barge  Canal 
during  the  same  period.  In  1924  the  Erie  handled  2,032,317  tons  of  freight. 
I  regard  it  as  a  splendid  showing  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Albemarle  Canal 
should  have  handled  24%  of  the  tonnage  of  the  Erie  Canal.  I  venture  the 
assertion  that  in  few  instances  has  the  Federal  Government  spent  so  little 
and  realized  so  much  in  her  waterways  development. 

The  Dismal  swamp  canal  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  privately  owned 
canals  in  the  country  will  shortly  be  acquired  by  the  Federal  Government 
by  an  appropriation  already  made. 

Today  Virginia  is  extending  the  hand  of  hospitality  to  those  who  would 
come  and  aid  in  the  development  of  our  great  resources.  Our  tax  laws  have 
been  reformed  to  invite  to  Virginia  new  capital  and  desirable  new  residents. 
Our  General  Assembly  has  not  only  removed  the  State  tax  on  land,  but  re- 
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duced  substantially  the  tax  on  intangible  property  and  the  tax  on  capital, 
engaged  in  business.    We  have  low  inheritance  and  income  taxes. 

Virginia  no  longer  slumbers  in  the  reflections  of  her  historic  past,  but 
has  her  face  to  the  rising  sun.  Sectionalism  has  been  forgotten  and  as  never 
before  her  people  are  united  for  sane  progress  and  the  development  of  her 
great  resources. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I  hope  very  much  I  have  not  made  my  talk  too 
statistical.  Being  in  Rome,  you  are  told  to  do  as  the  Romans  do.  I  have 
endeavored  to  talk  to  you  in  terms  not  of  tonnage  only,  but  of  tonnage  and 
shipment.  I  am  a  mountaineer — and  well  know  that  the  men  of  the  mount- 
ains and  the  men  of  the  sea  have  different  methods  of  expression  and  differ- 
ent lines  of  thought. 

I  remember  in  my  campaign,  I  was  introduced  to  an  audience  in  the 
Tidewater  District — and,  by  the  way,  I  think  if  one  measured  up  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  good  things  that  your  friends  say  about  you  in  presenting  you  to 
an  audience,  one  would  be  a  wonderful  man.  This  gentleman  said — "I  want 
to  present  Senator  Byrd  who  entered  life  at  the  age  of  fifteen."  (Laughter.) 
He  intended,  of  course,  to  say  that  I  entered  business  at  that  age.  Con- 
tinuing, this  gentleman  said,  "Mr.  Byrd  is  a  great  apple  grower;  last  year  he 
raised  225,000  bushels  of  oysters."  (Laughter.) 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  I  am  a  self-made 
man,  and  while  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  am  a  sucessful  orchardist,  I  feel 
that  I  will  have  to  deny  the  statement  that  I  produced  225,000  bushels  of 
oysters  on  my  apple  trees,  as  stated  by  my  very  good  friend. 

If  I  have  made  any  mistakes,  in  discussing  nautical  questions  I  hope  you 
will  put  them  down  to  the  very  best  and  most  honest  intentions;  but  there 
is  one  thing,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  in  which  there  is  no  mistake — and 
that  is,  in  the  sincerity  and  cordiality  of  the  welcome  extended  to  you.  We 
welcome  you  to  Richmond,  and  welcome  you  to  Virginia  with  its  historical 
traditions. 

In  this  City  there  still  stands  the  church  in  which  Patrick  Henry  made 
his  famous  speech.  Here  two  presidents  of  the  United  States  lived;  here 
stand  the  homes  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  John  Marshall. 

During  the  time  I  will  serve  as  Governor  of  Virginia,  I  will  do  my  work 
in  a  building  designed  by  Thomas  Jefferson;  where  there  still  stands  a  room 
in  which  Aaron  Burr  was  tried  for  treason;  and  where  Lee  became  head  of 
the  Army.  And  with  these  illustrious  examples  before  me  I  shall  endeavor 
to  serve  my  native  State. 

In  concluding  these  brief  remarks,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  mention, 
for  I  know  you  share  my  interest,  that  this  year  we  celebrate  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  written  by  Thomas 
Jefferson;  the  150th  Anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights;  and  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Thomas  Jefferson  founder  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.  People  are  turning  more  and  more  in  the  solution  of  their  every- 
day problems  to  the  teachings  of  this  great  man,  who  only  a  few  days  before 
his  death  left  instructions  that  the  following  inscription  be  placed  on  his 
tomb: 
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"Here  lies  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  Author  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  of  the  statute  of  Virginia  for  religious 
freedom,  and  father  of  the  University  of  Virginia." 

And  in  these  days  of  intolerance  I  think  we  should  turn  back  to  be  re- 
freshed by  the  principles  which  this  eminent  and  capable  man,  Thomas  Jeff- 
erson, placed  on  the  statute  books  for  religious  freedom  in  Virginia. 

Now,  I  will  not  take  up  any  more  time  in  talking  of  the  past  of  Virginia, 
you  are  here  looking  forward  to  development  for  the  future. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  with  us.  We  feel  that  no  State  in  the  Union 
is  making  more  solid  progress  than  Virginia.  We  are  also  proud  of  the  pro- 
gress of  our  sister  state,  North  Carolina.  On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
of  the  opening  of  a  road  between  the  two  States,  in  conversation  that  night  it 
was  said  that  a  Virginia  gentleman  with  great  modesty  called  the  attention 
of  a  North  Carolina  gentleman  to  this  fact,  who  replied,  "We  agree  with  you, 
but  you  must  bob  your  hair  and  catch  the  fast  step  of  your  daughter,  North 
Carolina." 

That  was  some  years  ago  and  Virginia  has  caught  step  with  North  Caro- 
lina. W7hat  we  are  doing  is  done  under  the  "Pay-as-you-go"  plan  and  we 
are  not  mortgaging  the  future  of  our  children  and  their  children. 

The  memory  of  your  last  visit  to  Richmond  still  lingers  with  us,  fifteen 
years  ago,  and,  in  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  if  your  visit  only  gives  you  a 
fraction  of  the  pleasure  it  gives  us  to  have  you  here,  we  will  be  well  content. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chair:  A  remarkable  and  delightful  address!  Full  of  solid  and 
substantial  matter.  We  are  learning  much  about  Governor  Byrd.  We 
learn  to-day  that  he  is  a  mountaineer,  though  we  have  long  known  the  ten- 
dency of  the  family  for  high  altitudes.  Then  we  learn  today  the  Governor 
is  an  apple  grower — that  is  a  delightful  business — but  the  mention  of  the 
apples  and  oysters — that  was  something  new — getting  oysters  to  grow  on 
trees!  Burbank  is  dead — but  Byrd  is  alive!  Who  knows,  but  some  day  we 
shall  have  the  apple-oyster  and  when  they  get  it,  they  will  put  it  over  on 
North  Carolina. 

North  Carolina  does  like  a  good  time,  and  sometimes  it  comes  over  to 
Virginia  to  get  it. 

I  think  you  will  appreciate  a  response  from  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina.  He  knows  what  we  are  striving  to  do,  the  former  Chairman  of 
the  Rivers  &  Harbors  Committee,  and  first  Vice-President  of  this  Association, 
our  beloved  friend  and  co-worker,  the  Hon.  John  H.  Small,  for  a  long  time 
member  of  Congress  from  the  Tar  Heel  State.  (Applause.) 
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RESPONSE  BY  HON.  JOHN  H.  SMALL 

Mr.  President,  Governor  Byrd,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Until  last  evening,  I  supposed  that  the  response  on  behalf  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  the  very  interesting  and  evidently  sincere  welcome  which  we  have 
received  from  the  Governor  and  Mayor  of  the  City  would  be  made  by  the 
Governor  of  some  other  State.  To  have  responded  to  a  welcome  to  the  State 
of  Virginia  and  its  capital  city  is  worthy  of  the  best  that  is  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  this  Association. 

Personally,  I  regret  that  the  Chief  Executive  of  some  other  State  is  not 
here  to  fill  that  function.  Your  speaker  recognizes  his  incapacity  to  express 
in  fitting  terms  your  sentiments  in  responding  to  these  genuine  welcomes 
from  both  City  and  State. 

I  shall  not  talk  "shop"  regarding  the  policies  and  aims  of  this  Association 
at  this  particular  moment.  One  is  not  inclined  to  do  so  after  listening  to 
the  practical,  informative,  and  congratulatory  address  of  Governor  Byrd 
of  Virginia.  As  to  the  purposes  of  this  Association,  suffice  it  to  say  that  for 
three  days  these  delegates  and  visitors  who  shall  do  us  the  honor  to  speak, 
will  present  the  program  of  the  intra-coastal  waterway,  its  marked  benefits, 
the  achievements  of  this  Association,  and  its  aspirations  for  the  future. 

For  just  a  few  brief  moments,  therefore,  let  us  devote  our  thoughts  to 
an  expression,  if  possible,  of  grateful  sentiments  evoked  by  these  expressions 
of  welcome. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  from  time  immemorial,  men  and  women  have  been 
nomads.  They  have  never  been  content  to  remain  within  the  seclusion  of 
their  own  homes  or  in  their  communities;  they  have  visited  neighbors,  gone 
into  other  communities,  and,  as  the  country  grew  bigger  and  more  civilized, 
they  have  visited  other  sections  of  the  country;  and  in  perhaps  no  country 
in  the  world  have  these  visitations  become  so  universal,  with  such  beneficial 
results  as  in  these  United  States  of  America. 

In  order  to  make  a  harmonious  bond  between  the  functions  of  the  guest 
and  the  host,  of  necessity  we  must  consider  the  situation  and  characteristics 
of  each.  Unless  the  guest  has  in  himself  something  to  commend  him  to  the 
host,  the  visitation  lacks  one  of  the  essentials. 

Your  Excellency,  the  members  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Asso- 
ciation are  delighted  to  be  the  guests  of  the  Capital  City  and  the  Old  Domin- 
ion. They  come  from  substantially  every  Seaboard  state  from  Maine  to 
Florida;  they  are  comprised  of  men  and  women  who,  in  their  own  communi- 
ties have  exemplified  in  their  own  lives  that  Divine  exposition  of  life — "He 
who  would  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant." 

The  good  men  and  women  who  have  enrolled  themselves  in  this  Associa- 
tion have  illustrated  in  their  own  lives  this  doctrine  and  have  therefore 
established  themselves  in  their  own  communities  as  men  and  women  who 
have  wrought  well,  and  deserve  the  support  of  their  co-workers. 

But  there  is  another  essential  in  order  to  complete  the  bond,  and  that  is 
the  qualifications  of  the  host.  If  we  are  met  at  the  portals  by  our  host  with 
warm  words  of  welcome,  how  gratifying  it  is;  but  if,  in  addition  to  that,  our 
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host  has  also  wrought  with  such  efficiency  as  to  have  achieved  distinction, 
the  harmonious  bond  is  complete,  and  host  and  guest  meet  together  on  a 
common  and  harmonious  basis.  (Applause.) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  there  is  no  state  in  the  galaxy  of  the  forty-eight 
in  which  guests  should  feel  more  appreciative  of  being  permitted  to  mingle 
with  the  citizenship  and  partake  of  their  hospitality  than  in  the  Old  Dominion. 
The  history  of  Virginia  during  those  fateful  days  preceding  the  Revolution, 
during  the  trying  days  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  during  that  period 
of  four  or  five  decades  following  the  War  in  the  establishment  of  our  govern- 
ment, is  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  the  original  colonies. 

The  occasion  permits  only  the  merest  glimpses  into  the  past.  May  I 
recall  a  few?  Because  as  citizens  of  a  common  country  they  ought  to  be 
indelibly  impressed  on  our  memories. 

In  May  1776,  the  first  declaration  of  independence  by  a  colony  as  a 
unit  was  given  expression — and  this,  the  first  Declaration  of  Independence 
against  the  tyrannies  of  Great  Britain,  came  from  the  Colony  of  Virginia. 

In  June  1776,  Virginia  enacted  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
which  was  to  safeguard  the  individual  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  Colonies, 
should  be  as  precious  to  every  man  and  woman  in  the  United  States  as  it 
was  to  the  colonists,  affecting  as  it  does  the  very  foundation  of  our  liberties. 

The  permanence  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  for  it  has  been  incorporated  in 
the  statutes  of  every  state  in  the  Union,  shows  that  it  constituted  a  contri- 
bution to  the  laws  of  our  country  the  wisdom  of  which  the  ripeness  of  time 
has  only  mellowed.  It  was  enacted  here  in  this  Colony  of  Virginia  when  the 
thirteen  original  colonies  agreed  to  unite — and  the  states  now  to  the  number 
of  forty-eight  have  deemed  it  wise  to  incorporate  in  their  own  laws  the  Bill 
of  Rights  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia. 

You  often  speak  of  the  Federal  charter — the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  History  also  records  the  unselfish  wisdom  of  that  great  instrument 
written  by  the  delegates  from  the  Colonies,  but  perhaps  this  one  contribution 
(Bill  of  Rights)  was  the  greatest  of  them  all. 

Virginia  during  the  sitting  of  that  Convention,  or  just  before  its  adoption 
had  appointed  George  Washington,  James  Madison  and  John  Randolph  to 
frame  a  bill  to  support  the  Virginia  Union  and  historians  tell  us  that  running 
through  the  warp  and  woof  of  it  is  the  wisdom  of  these  eminent  men  of  Old 
Virginia. 

I  am  tempted  to  mention  two  great  representativies  which  Virginia  has 
given  to  the  Country.  Governor  Byrd  referred  to  Thomas  Jefferson  as  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  statute  of  religious  freedom, 
and  the  creator  of  the  University  of  Virginia — but  that  is  not  all. 

He  was  the  greatest  apostle  of  democracy  (with  a  little  "d") — the  greatest 
apostle  who  has  ever  entered  into  the  political  life  of  these  United  States  up 
to  the  present  time.  So  long  as  this  republic  shall  endure;  so  long  as  there 
are  men  and  women  who  aspire  to  individual  liberty,  the  American  people 
will  recall  Thomas  Jefferson  as  an  inspiration  by  which  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  the  average  man  and  woman  in  the  United  States.  Regardless  of  party 
name  or  party  label — republican  or  democrat  or  independent  party  of  the 
present  day — there  can  be  no  star  in  the  constellation  that  points  our  way 
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with  greater  precision  than  that  most  brilliant  star  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
He  emphasized  the  immortal  doctrine  that  it  is  the  birthright  of  the  American 
citizen  to  enjoy  equal  rights  and  opportunities,  with  special  privileges  to 
none. 

But  God,  in  His  Providence,  raised  up  a  different  type  of  man  in  the 
formation  of  our  government  and  its  establishment.  Jefferson  was  a  great 
apostle  of  Democracy.  Another  son  of  Virginia  had  a  remarkable  genius 
for  constructive  government — John  Marshall. 

You  know  from  history  that  in  the  framing  of  the  Constitution  and  its 
adoption — the  uniting  of  the  thirteen  colonies  into  a  compact  form  of  Govern- 
ment, there  were  many  who  doubted  whether  they  could  be  held  together. 
The  provisions  of  that  Constitution  were  flexible  and  the  great  chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  John  Marshall,  by  common  consent,  contributed  to 
the  welding  together  of  the  thirteen  colonies  into  a  compact  whole — thrust 
aside  discordant  elements  and  by  readjustment  cemented  and  strengthened 
the  links  in  the  chain.  The  adjustment  by  John  Marshall  was  so  firmly 
established  that  even  the  disaster  of  the  great  Civil  War  could  not  perma- 
nently disrupt  that  great  union  which  John  Marshall  had  welded  together. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  it  is  our  pleasure  to  be  the  guests  of  a  State 
which  has  achieved  such  great  distinction,  but  we  are  not  without  honor  in 
another  respect — we  are  the  guests  of  the  City  of  Richmond. 

I  looked  up  the  matter  historically  and  I  find  that  this  City  was  incor- 
porated in  1742  and  made  the  capital  of  Virginia  in  1779,  in  substitution  for 
the  old  city  of  Williamsburg.  It  was  founded  many  years  before  that  by 
Colonel  William  Byrd,  as  of  that  time  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Petersburg, 
who  earned  and  received  the  entire  confidence  of  the  struggling  colony  of 
Virginia.  I  do  not  think  I  am  mistaken  when  I  say  he  was  a  direct  forebear 
of  the  present  Governor  of  Virginia. 

But  it  was  also  in  this  great  city  (the  Governor  referred  to  the  convention 
which  was  held  at  Old  St.  John's  Church) — that  a  convention,  was  held  in 
March  1775.  It  was  the  climax  of  a  long  continued  oppression  of  the  people 
by  Great  Britain.  They  came  together  and  assembled  in  old  St.  John's 
Church  (which  I  believe  is  still  standing  in  this  City)  for  the  preparing  of 
their  defenses  and  it  was  on  that  occasion,  as  Governor  Byrd  said,  that 
Patrick  Henry  delivered  his  famous  speech,  "Give  me  Liberty  or  Give  me 
Death." 

Historians  tell  us  that  that  speech  resounded  throughout  all  of  the 
colonies.  It  was  rehearsed  in  the  homes,  it  was  repeated  around  the  camp 
fires  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  as  a  cry  of  St.  John  in  the  wilderness,  if  I 
may  say  so  without  sacrilege — it  was  the  cry  that  to  the  oppressed  heart  of 
every  man  and  woman  in  the  colonies  meant  the  success  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  success  of  the  Revolution. 

May  I  refer — because  these  are  all  matters  of  history  which  we  living 
in  other  States  love  to  recall,  to  another  meeting  in  the  same  church  in  July, 
1776,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  provincial  government  and  the  first 
Governor  of  this  Commonwealth  was  Patrick  Henry — and  that  convention 
was  also  held  in  Old  St.  John's  Church. 
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But  as  interesting  and  inviting  as  this  theme  is,  I  must  not  prolong  it. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  people  of  this  Old  Dominion  and  the  people  of  the 
City  of  Richmond  during  the  passage  of  time — maybe  not  to  their  own 
satisfaction,  but  as  best  they  could,  have  been  endeavoring  to  exemplify 
in  their  own  lives,  the  fundamental  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  their  fore- 
bears— and  so,  Governor  Byrd,  the  picture  is  complete,  and  we  hope  worthy 
of  our  historical  hosts  the  people  of  a  great  State  and  its  capital  city,  than 
whom  none  are  greater. 

And  in  speaking,  as  I  think  every  man  and  woman  attending  the  Nine- 
teenth Annual  Convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association 
would  speak,  we  express  our  deep  appreciation  of  the  hospitality  we  have 
received.  We  remember  the  meeting  here  fifteen  years  ago  and  the  joy  and 
inspiration  it  gave  us.  We  expect  this  meeting  to  be  none  the  less  fruitful. 
And  may  we  also  express  the  hope  that  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways 
Association  may  be  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  development  of  the 
waterways  of  this  great  State  and  in  the  promotion  of  commerce  from  that 
greatest  of  natural  harbors  in  the  United  States — Hampton  Roads,  so  that 
the  people  of  Virginia  and  the  capital  city  may  know  that  we — every  man 
and  woman  of  this  association — are  able  to  translate  into  reality  the  funda- 
mental purposes  of  the  Association.  (Applause.) 

The  Chair:  Though  we  have  three  Governors  on  our  list  who  might 
have  responded  to  the  address  of  welcome,  I  do  not  think  they  could  do  it  any 
better  than  the  Hon.  John  H.  Small  did  it.  Former  Congressman  Murray 
Hulbert  of  New  York  has  an  announcement  to  make: 

MR.  HULBERT 

Yesterday  was  primary  day  in  the  State  of  New  York.  A  man  who  has 
been  a  great  friend  of  this  Association,  as  he  has  been  a  great  exponent  of  all 
that  it  stands  for,  was  renominated  for  Congress.  The  District  he  represents 
contains  Niagara  Falls.    The  telegram  is  as  follows: 

"Dempsey  wins  by  a  large  majority."  (Applause.) 

The  Chair:  And  that  announcement  of  a  Republican  victory  comes 
from  a  Tammany  Hall  Democrat!  (Laughter.) 

Here  the  Chair  invited  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  A.  F.  Hoyt  of  Philadelphia  and 
Mr.  Augustine  Royall  of  Richmond  to  the  platform. 
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AN  INCIDENT  NOT  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

The  Chair:  Governor  Byrd  made  a  remarkable  address.  Hon.  John 
H.  Small  followed  handsomely.  I  now  bring  you  to  an  incident  that  is  not 
down  on  our  regular  program.  Here  upon  the  platform  are  two  gallant 
gentlemen.  I  have  discovered  that  during  the  war  between  the  States,  they 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  kill  each  other.  One  was  a  boy  of  19  years, 
and  the  other  was  a  few  years  younger.  Having  discovered  this  much,  I 
have  asked  Mr.  Augustine  Royall,  soldier  of  the  Confederacy,  to  come  up 
here  that  you  may  see  him.  Comrade  Royall,  rise  and  be  saluted!  (Mr. 
Royall  arose  and  was  applauded.)  Then,  again,  I  asked  this  soldier  of  the 
Union,  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  A.  F.  Hoyt,  to  come  to  the  platform.  Dr.  Hoyt, 
stand  up  and  be  saluted!    (Dr.  Hoyt  arose  and  was  applauded.) 

Now,  while  these  two  brave  sons  of  America  remain  standing,  I  wish  to 
ask  this  soldier  of  the  Confederacy  and  this  soldier  of  the  Union  to  settle 
their  old  trouble  right  now  by  shaking  hands.  (The  veterans  shook  hands 
and  embraced  amid  a  tumult  of  applause.) 

I  don't  know  where  nor  how  many  times  Augustine  Royall  was  wounded. 
I  hope  not  at  all.  I  don't  know  where  nor  how  many  times  Lieutenant  Hoyt 
was  wounded,  but  yesterday,  coming  up  by  City  Point,  I  learned  that  he  had 
been  shot  down  and  was  sent  home  under  difficulties.  When  I  did  learn  it, 
I  said,  if  I  can  get  my  hands  on  these  young  fellows,  one  of  whom  knows  the 
smell  of  peppermint  as  well  as  of  powder,  and  the  other  of  whom  is  Rector 
Emeritus  of  one  of  the  strongest  churches  in  Philadelphia,  I  am  going  to  do 
it.    I  am  going  to  find  out  what  their  trouble  was  and  make  them  settle  it. 

I  now  ask  Augustine  Royall  to  take  three  minutes  and  tell  us  why  he 
'licked'  Dr.  Hoyt  down  here  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 

AUGUSTINE  ROYALL  OF  RICHMOND 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  Visitors: 

I  have  had  many  surprises  and  shocks  in  my  life  but  this  has  swept  me 
entirely  off  my  feet.  You  know,  we  took  a  sea  voyage  yesterday  and  I  have 
not  got  my  sea  legs  with  me. 

I  was  feeling  very  well  yesterday  and  as  I  always  endeavor  to  do  my 
part,  I  was  working  on  that  Committee  until  three  o'clock  this  morning, 
consequently,  I  am  not  very  steady. 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  meet  this  old  friend;  all  sorts 
of  ideas  linger  concerning  the  men  whom  we  hit;  and  I  speak  advisedly  when 
I  say  that  90%  of  the  people  have  forgotten  all  about  that  conflict. 

I  did  not  kill  anybody  (and  I  want  the  Doctor  to  know  that  I  did  not 
shoot  him)  and  nobody  shot  me.  I  only  did  my  humble  part  to  the  best  I 
knew  how  under  the  very  able  command  of  that  greatly  beloved  commander, 
General  Lee. 

And  since  that  time  I  have  tried  my  utmost  to  show  that  though  we 
fought  for  a  principle — for  the  war  stood  for  a  principle — and  though  we  were 
not  successful  in  our  efforts,  we  could  be  just  as  loyal  citizens  as  were  to  be 
found  in  any  other  section  of  the  world. 
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(To  Dr.  Hoyt.)  "With  all  my  heart — I'm  so  proud  to  meet  you;  I  have 
a  feeling  of  regret,  however,  that  I  did  not  know  you  before.  If  we  had  met, 
I  don't  think  I  would  have  shot  you. 

I  am  wholly  unprepared  to  make  a  stage  talk.  Yesterday,  it  gave  me  so 
much  pleasure  to  meet  so  many  old  friends — members  of  this  Association — 
it  was  a  delight  to  meet  them  as  it  was  to  hear  of  those  mint  juleps  and  at 
this  time  my  tongue  is  cleaving  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth. 

We  welcome  you  with  all  our  hearts  and  if  there  is  anything  we  can  do 
to  enhance  your  pleasure,  all  you  have  to  do,  is  to  call  upon  us,  and  your 
wants  will  be  attended  to.    (Great  applause.) 

The  Chair:  (Laughing)  After  the  Doctor  has  gone,  you  might  speak 
a  little  more  explicitly  on  the  subject  of  Mint  Julep. 

Mr.  Royall:    Maybe  the  Doctor  will  join  me. 

(The  veterans  embrace.) 

The  Chair:  This  is  a  touching  scene,  but  it  will  not  be  a  final  scene 
until  we  hear  from  Dr.  Hoyt.  Doctor,  why  did  you  come  down  here  and 
shoot  up  Augustine  Royall  fifty  years  ago?  (referring  to  Dr.  Hoyt  and  Aug- 
ustine Royall)    No  whispering  gentlemen.  (Laughter.) 

REV.  Dr.  H.  A.  F.  HOYT 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  can  better  tell  my  feelings  when  I  relate  the  fol- 
lowing incident.  A  young  man  came  with  a  widow  to  be  joined  together 
in  holy  matrimony.  During  the  ceremony,  the  man,  who  had  the  ring  in  his 
hand,  dropped  it  on  the  floor,  and  exclaimed  "Gosh,  but  I  am  green  at  this 
business."  Very  happily,  it  was  not  the  last  marriage  I  performed.  Another 
couple  came  to  go  through  that  interesting  ceremony,  being  a  young  woman 
and  a  young  man,  and  when  asked  if  he  would  love  and  cherish  her,  etc.  etc. 
(you  know  the  answer  is  very  short, — about  two  words)  he  very  frankly 
stated  "Yes,  sir,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can." 

Having  told  you  of  my  embarrassment  and  how  much  like  the  young 
man  I  am  who  was  "green  at  this  business"  I  will  do  the  best  I  can. 

There  is  no  bond  among  men  which  binds  them  closer  together  than 
comradeship  in  the  Army.  It  matters  not  whether  on  one  side  or  the  other — 
they  have  all  had  like  experience  and  are  ready  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

I  want  to  give  you  one  illustration  among  men  who  are  in  military  service. 
Not  only  did  I  take  a  small  part  which  resulted  in  my  being  sent  home,  but 
during  the  Spanish  War  my  regiment  was  stationed  at  Camp  Alger,  equipped 
and  ready  for  service.  The  2nd  Tennessee  Regiment  came  in  with  practi- 
cally no  equipment,  commissary  department  not  working  and  the  men  actu- 
ally hungry  and  worn  out.  The  men  of  the  6th  Pennsylvania  gathered  to- 
gether their  rations,  took  everything  they  could  find  and  marched  over  into 
the  2nd  Tennessee  Camp  to  feed  them  and  to  help  them  establish  themselves 
in  the  town. 

Here  is  the  sequel :  Upon  the  first  pay  day,  the  men  of  the  2nd  Tennessee 
chipped  in  (Turning  to  the  Chair,  Dr.  Hoyt  asked  is  that  the  right  express- 
ion?) 

The  Chair:    "Took  up  a  collection"  would  be  more  churchy. 
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(Continuing)  They  voluntarily  put  in  their  money  and  bought  a  beauti- 
ful standard  of  colors. 

A  short  while  after  that — I  will  never  forget  it — the  cry  arose  "Here 
comes  the  2nd  Tennessee."  They  were  forming,  facing  us.  Did  we  shoot 
each  other?  We  did  not!  The  standards  bore  the  colors  of  the  two  regi- 
ments— 2nd  Tennessee  and  6th  Pennsylvania.  (Applause.) 

(Here  Dr.  Hoyt  and  Mr.  Royall  marched  off  the  platform,  arm-in-arm. 
The  audience  cheered,  and  someone  called  "The  war's  over;  they've  gone  to 
get  that  julep.) 


The  Chair:  This  has  been  a  greeat  transportation  year;  great  pro- 
blems in  transportation  have  arisen  and  are  arising,  and  we  thought  it  might 
interest  the  men  and  women  of  this  Association  if  we  were  to  reach  out  to 
the  railroads  and  ask  for  an  expression  on  the  subject.  We  are  most  happy 
today  to  have  in  our  midst  the  Traffic  Manager  of  the  great  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  Colonel  Ogden  is  recognized  throughout  the  United  States  as  an 
authority  upon  the  subject.  He  will  talk  to  us  on  "Motor  Vehicles  and 
Railroads."    Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  present  Colonel  George  D.  Ogden. 

"MOTOR  VEHICLES  AND  RAILROADS" 
Mr.  George  D.  Ogden 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways 
Association- 

While  the  topic  which  has  been  assigned  to  me  mentions  only  motor 
trucks.  I  assume  it  was  not  intended  that  the  discussion  should  be  limited  to 
freight  transportation  only,  and  that  the  carrying  of  passengers  as  well  may  be 
included  in  considering  the  relation  of  motor  vehicles  to  railroads. 

Under  modern  conditions  of  industry  and  society,  transportation  is  as 
vital  to  the  life  of  the  country  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  to  the  life  of 
the  human  body.  In  all  questions  relating  to  transportation,  therefore,  the 
public  interest  is  of  paramount  consideration.  Whatever  reluctance  may 
have  been  manifested  in  the  past  in  admitting  the  correctness  of  that  view- 
point, the  railroad  managers  and  owners  today  accept  it,  the  only  qualification 
being  that  the  private  property  rights  of  the  railroads  deserve  the  same  fair 
treatment,  consideration  and  protection,  at  the  hands  of  the  law  and  governing 
bodies,  as  are  accorded  to  other  forms  of  property. 

If  the  public  interest  in  transportation  comes  first,  then  it  necessarily 
follows  that  the  public  has  the  right  to  expect  and  demand  from  every  form  of 
transportation  the  maximum  service  and  utility  of  which  it  is  capable.  This 
necessarily  seems  that  every  form — railways,  highways,  waterways  and  air- 
ways— shall  be  developed  and  extended  in  the  field  for  which  it  is  best  fitted. 
Conversely,  it  is  uneconomic,  and  against  the  public  interest,  to  develop  any 
form  of  transportation  in  a  field  for  which  some  other  agency  of  transport  is 
distinctly  better  adapted. 

Any  discussion  of  the  proper  relationships  between  motor  vehicles  and 
railroads,  if  it  is  to  reach  sound  conclusions,  must  be  upon  the  basis  of  these 
general  principles. 
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The  United  States,  as  it  exists  today,  was  literally  made  by  the  railroads. 
One  hundred  years  ago,  at  the  beginning  of  the  railroads  era,  its  population 
was  barely  one-tenth  of  what  it  is  at  the  present  time.  The  national  weal,th 
in  that  day  was  probably  little,  if  any,  more  than  one  percent  of  the  five 
hundred  billions  which  now  represent  the  estimated  value  of  our  visible  re- 
sources. 

In  the  early  1830's  the  Alleghany  Mountains  were  the  frontier.  There 
was  a  thin  fringe  of  settlement  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  a  few  footholds  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  scattered,  meagre  outposts  in  the  country  tributary  to  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  navigable  waters  comprised  in  the  Mississippi-Ohio- 
Missouri  River  system.  In  the  next  few  decades,  however,  the  building  of 
railroads  changed  all  this.  The  lines  were  pushed  forward  far  in  advance  of 
movement  of  population,  and  were  the  actual  physical  means  by  which  the 
great  inland  empire  of  America  was  created,  stretching  from  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  to  the  Coast  Range. 

Today,  with  something  over  6%  of  the  world's  population,  we  have  about 
40%  of  all  its  railroad  facilities.  We  are  more  dependent  upon  rail  transport- 
ation than  the  people  of  any  other  country,  and  use  vastly  more  of  it,  measured 
in  ton  miles  per  capita,  than  the  people  of  any  other  nation. 

We  are  ever  mindful  of  the  value  of  the  railroads  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
nation.  Neither  this  generation,  nor  the  next,  nor  probably  the  generation 
after  that,  will  see  their  utility  greatly  curtailed.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems 
not  merely  probable  but  practically  certain  that  the  need  for  the  services  of 
the  railroads,  as  the  great  bulk  carriers  of  the  country,  will  continue  to  in- 
crease, indefinitely,  with  the  continued  growth  of  the  manufacturing  indust- 
ries, mining,  agriculture,  commerce  and  population. 

Several  years  ago  our  Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Operation,  Mr.  Elisha 
Lee,  in  addressing  a  conference  of  automotive  engineers,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  railroads  were  destined  to  be  the  wholesale  carriers  of  the  nation, 
and  motor  vehicles  the  retail  carriers.  The  real  problem  as  between  railroads 
and  motor  vehicles,  he  said,  was  one  of  coordination  rather  than  of  competition. 
Nothing  which  has  happened  since  supplies  any  ground  for  altering  those 
conclusions. 

The  entire  trend  of  railway  development  in  recent  years  has  been  towards 
heavier  locomotives,  larger  cars,  stronger  bridges  and  other  structures,  heavier 
tracks  and  larger  terminals.  All  of  this  fits  the  railroads  better  and  better  to 
render  long  distance  mass  transportation  service.  It  fits  them  less  and  less 
to  furnish  short  distance  local  service.  In  the  bulk  field  and  long  distance, 
they  are  supreme,  and  will  continue  to  be  so. 

Motor  vehicles,  on  the  other  hand,  with  their  greater  flexibility  of  oper- 
ation and  smaller  size,  and  particularly  their  capacity  for  making  door-to- 
door  delivery,  whether  of  freight  or  passengers,  are  supremely  fitted  for  the 
short  distance  lighter  forms  of  service. 

In  so  far  as  short  distance  hauls  are  concerned,  less  than  carload  freight 
and  local  service  on  lightly  patronized  lines  is  gravitating  from  the  railroads 
to  the  motor  vehicles.  We  may  as  well  concede  that  this  is  a  natural  process 
and  economically  sound. 

In  combination  with  this  form  of  traffic,  there  is  a  wonderful  field  for 
both  trucks  and  busses  to  act  as  feeders  of  the  railroads,  to  supply  service  in 
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sparsely  settled  territories  not  warranting  the  construction  of  rail  lines,  and  to 
act  as  connecting  links  between  existing  railroads.  This,  too,  is  all  in  the 
direction  of  sound  development,  and  is  based  upon  good  business  principles. 
Instead  of  injuring  the  railroads  or  impairing  their  capacity  for  rendering  ser- 
vice, it  will  actually  help  them  and  supplement  and  improve  the  service  which 
they  are  capable  of  furnishing  to  the  public. 

Unfortunately,  however,  a  good  many  efforts  are  now  being  made  to 
extend  the  service  of  trucks  and  busses  into  what  should  be  regarded  as  the 
permanent  railroad  field — that  is  the  longer  hauls  and  heavier  traffic.  Parti- 
cularly is  that  so,  just  at  present,  in  the  case  of  passenger  bus  enterprises. 

No  one  can  say  with  certainty  what  is  the  sound  limit  of  distance  for  bus 
operation.  Doubtless  that  varies  in  different  localities.  In  some  sections, 
where  the  traffic  does  not  warrant  the  building  of  railroads,  quite  long  bus 
routes  are  no  doubt  justified.  In  heavily  developed  territory,  however,  where 
perfectly  adequate  service  is  being  rendered  by  the  railroads,  it  is  very  quest- 
ionable whether  directly  competitive  bus  routes  should,  in  the  public  interest, 
be  allowed  at  all. 

Commercial  motor  transport,  both  of  freight  and  passenger,  is  here  to 
stay.  It  has  a  tremendous  field  of  utility,  and  no  interests  should  be  readier 
and  more  willing  than  the  railroads  to  admit  that  fact  and  cooperate  in  its 
proper  development.  Its  future  possibilities  for  rendering  real  service  to  the 
public  are  immense,  and  in  fact  the  volume  of  service  even  now  being  rendered 
is  very  large  and  important.  That  being  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  escape 
the  conclusion  that  this  new  means  of  transportation  must  do  what  the  rail- 
roads have  done,  namely,  submit  to  Federal  and  State  regulation  in  ordex 
that  the  entire  transportation  machinery  of  the  country  may  be  coordinated 
and  controlled  properly,  which  can  only  be  done  by  making  both  amenable  to 
the  same  regulative  agencies. 

At  the  present  time,  about  three  quarters  of  the  States  have  provisions, 
varying  greatly  of  course  in  their  adequacy,  for  regulating  motor  traffic  with- 
in their  boundaries.  A  little  more  than  half  of  the  States  have  provisions, 
more  or  less  adequate,  for  regulating  passenger  transportation  by  motor, 
within  their  boundaries.  But  interstate  transportation  by  motor  vehicles, 
of  either  freight  or  passengers,  is  entirely  unregulated  for  the  reason  that  the 
individual  States  are  without  authority  with  respect  to  it,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  under  existing  laws  the  Interstates  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  no  power  to  act.  As  you  are  probably  all  aware,  a  series  of  hear- 
ings are  now  being  held,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, to  gather  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  situation,  and  no  doubt  for  the 
purpose  of  making  definite  recommendations. 

The  Transportation  Act  of  1920,  under  which  the  railroads  are  operating, 
specifically  states  that  it  is  the  policy  of  Congress  to  encourage  sound  trans- 
portation and  strengthen  and  fortify  the  rail  carriers.  Under  one  of  its  pro- 
visions, however,  no  railroad  can  build  a  single  mile  of  new  line  without  ap- 
proval by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  a  finding  by  the  Com- 
mission that  the  building  of  such  line  is  necessary  for  the  public  service  and 
convenience.  The  reason  for  this  provision  is  that  every  unnecessary  faci- 
lity or  duplication  of  already  existing  and  adequate  facilities,  involves  an 
economic  loss  in  construction  and  operation  which  in  the  long  run  is  a  charge 
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upon  the  public.  The  law  forbids  such  competitive  waste  in  the  case  of  the 
railroads.  It,  therefore,  seems  reasonable  the  same  limitations  should  apply 
to  the  establishment  of  competitive  motor  transport  lines  where  the  existing 
railroad  facilities  and  service  are  already  adequate  to  the  public  needs. 

This  is  certainly  what  we  are  coming  to  unless  we  wish  to  court  disaster. 
It  is  believed  manufacturers  of  trucks  and  busses,  and  the  responsible  oper- 
ators of  these  vehicles,  will  welcome  the  establishment  of  sound  regulation, 
because  in  the  end  it  will  place  their  business  upon  a  safe  and  permanent 
footing,  and  forestall  many  of  the  unthinking  from  rushing  headlong  into 
ventures  involving  losses  in  the  end. 

We  have  had  thirty-eight  years  of  experience  with  Federal  regulation  of 
railroads.  In  that  period  the  regulative  authorities,  the  railroads  and  the 
public,  have  all  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  true  functions  of  regulation, 
and  the  aims  which  it  should  seek  to  obtain.  The  motor  vehicle  operators 
have  the  advantage  of  coming  into  the  field  with  all  of  this  experience,  much 
of  it  painfully  acquired,  available  for  their  benefit  in  framing  a  system  of 
regulation  which  should  be  constructive  from  the  start,  instead  of,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  railroads,  starting  out  by  being  punitive  and  restrictive. 

To  a  sound  system  of  regulation  we  must,  of  course,  add  the  necessity 
for  adequate  taxation.  The  highways  are  built  by  public  funds  raised  by 
taxation,  and  incidentally  I  may  point  out  that  the  railroads,  paying  taxes 
now  at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  million  dollars  a  day,  are  indirectly  pro- 
bably the  chief  supporters  of  our  highway  systems  and  their  extension.  Going 
back  ten  years,  railway  taxes  for  1916  amounted  to  approximately  $430,000 
per  day.  Every  year  .since  then  they  have  increased  over  the  preceding 
year.  In  the  last  five  years,  a  period  of  great  economy  in  railway  manage- 
ment and  operation,  the  daily  tax  bill  of  the  railroads  has  increased  on  an 
average  of  more  than  $47,000  from  year  to  year. 

Parenthetically,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  regulation  of  vehicles  on 
public  highways  is  in  no  sense  a  new  thing.  Three  hundred  years  ago,  in 
England,  it  was  found  necessary  to  restrict  the  horserdrawn  vehicles  of  that 
time.  In  1621,  during  the  reign  of  King  James  I,  four-wheeled  vehicles  and 
the  hauling  of  more  than  one  ton  at  a  time  was  forbidden  because  such  vehi- 
cles or  heavy  burdens  "so  galled  the  highways  and  the  very  foundation  of  the 
bridges  that  they  were  public  nuisances". 

Again,  when  it  was  contemplated  to  increase  the  speed  of  stage  coaches 
during  the  early  40's  by  a  process  of  relaying  horses  at  frequent  intervals,  a 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  New  York  Legislature  opposing  such  procedure 
upon  the  argument  that  stage  coaches  passing  each  other  at  such  high  rates 
of  speed  (6  or  8  miles  per  hour)  would  create  a  hazard  of  such  momentous 
proportions  as  to  be  greatly  deplored. 

My  discussion  of  the  subject  has  been  confined,  as  I  assure  it  was  intended 
to  be,  to  commercial  motor  transport.  I  am,  of  course,  aware  of  the  fact 
that  privately  owned  and'  operated  vehicles  carry  more  passengers  and 
freight  than  those  operated  for  hire. 

Thus  far  the  private  automobile  has  doubtless  affected  railroad  traffic 
more  than  the  motor  bus,  but  its  net  effect  certainly  cannot  be  justly  regarded 
as  detrimental.  It  has,  to  be  sure,  taken  away  much  traffic  from  lightly 
patronized  local  trains,  and  in  that  manner  rendered  still  more  unprofitable 
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the  operation  of  many  trains  which  were  already  running  at  a  loss.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  frequently  made  possible  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  such 
unremunerative  trains,  so  that  real  saving  resulted. 

Then,  too,  the  private  automobile  has  been  by  far  the  greatest  factor  in 
bringing  about  the  immense  exodus  of  population  into  the  suburbs  and  country 
from  the  congested  districts  of  our  cities.  It  has  made  it  practicable  for 
people  of  moderate  means  to  live  considerable  distances  from  suburban  and 
country  railroad  stations.  In  that  manner,  it  has  undoubtedly  built  up 
travel  on  certain  suburban  lines. 

Motor  trucks,  owned  and  operated  by  large  industries,  for  their  own 
use,  are  certainly  carrying  much  freight  which  was  formerly  shipped  by  rail- 
road. But,  on  the  other  hand,  less  than  carload  freight,  particularly  on 
short  hauls,  is  not  usually  very  remunerative  to  the  railroads  and  often 
involves  a  distinct  loss.  At  the  same  time  these  trucks  are  playing  an  im- 
mensely important  part  in  the  success  of  great  industries,  which  employ 
them,  and  which  for  their  operation  and  the  marketing  of  their  products 
require  a  constantly  increasing  volume  of  long  distance  bulk  transportation 
seryice,  such  as  the  railroads  can  best  render.  Therefore,  the  privately 
owned  automobile  or  truck  is  helpful.  They  are  bringing  us,  in  the  long  run, 
far  more  than  they  take  away. 

The  United  States  really  has  two  transportation  systems.  One  is  the 
railroads  and  their  equipment.  The  other  is  comprised  in  the  improved 
highways  and  the  motor  vehicles  operated  on  them.  A  comparison  between 
the  two  is  very  interesting. 

The  railroads  have  251,000  miles  of  line.  Improved  highways  are  esti- 
mated at  495,000  miles.  Railroads  have  2,440,000  freight  cars,  while  on  the 
highways  there  are  2,500,000  motor  trucks  running.  The  railroads  have 
57,000  passenger  cars,  while  nearly  18,000,000  automobiles  and  70,000  motor 
busses  are  furnishing  highway  transportation  for  passengers.  Without  any 
question,  the  number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile,  annually,  in  motor 
vehicles  far  exceeds  the«passenger  miles  of  the  railroads. 

Including  their  locomotives,  the  railroads  have  altogether  about  2,600,000 
units  of  equipment,  while  motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds  on  the  highways  number 
more  than  20,000,000. 

The  investment  in  railroads  and  their  equipment  and  property  of  every 
sort  may  be  placed  at  about  $25,000,000,000,  and  the  investment  in  motor 
vehicles  and  highways  is  estimated  at  the  same  round  figure.  The  annual 
cost  to  the  public  of  operating  the  railroads — that  is,  what  the  public  pays 
in  rates  and  fares,  is  something  over  six  billions  of  dollars.  The  annual  cost 
of  operating  and  maintaining  the  highway  system  of  transportation,  includ- 
ing the  vehicles  and  the  highways  themselves,  is  placed  at  over  twelve  bill- 
ions, or  double  the  cost  of  railroad  service. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  five  years. 
Five  years  ago  the  railroads  had  about  two  thousand  more  miles  of  line  than 
at  the  present  time,  but  their  investment  was  some  three  billions  less,  on 
account  of  improvements  that  have  since  been  made  on  existing  line,  and 
replacement  of  equipment  with  better  type.  The  number  of  units  of  rail- 
road equipment  five  years  ago,  however,  was  substantially  the  same  as  at 
present.    On  the  other  hand,  the  investment  in  motor  vehicles  and  highways 
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has  nearly  doubled  in  five  years.  The  total  number  of  motor  units  have 
more  than  doubled  and  the  annual  cost  of  motor  operation  and  maintenance, 
including  the  highways,  has  increased  about  135%. 

Altogether  the  situation  is  full  of  interest.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit 
to  the  use  of  transportation  by  the  American  people.  Our  sound  national 
common  sense  should  save  us  from  excesses  and  preserve  a  proper  balance 
between  the  agencies  by  which  this  indispensable  public  service  is  rendered. 

(Applause.) 

The  Chair:  That  paper  of  Col.  Ogden  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of 
getting  the  railroad  point  of  view,  for  the  burden  of  transportation  problems 
at  this  time  rests  upon  the  railroads. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Linn,  will  kindly  read  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittees at  Large. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

At  Large: 

John  H.  Small,  Chairman  North  Carolina 

Frank  S.  Davis  Massachusetts 

Kern  Dodge  ...Pennsylvania 

J.  Coofman  Boyd  Maryland 

Roy  S.  MacElwee  South  Carolina 

COMMITTEE  ON  TIME  AND  PLACE 

At  Large: 

Charles  E.  Reid,  Chairman  New  York 

Harry  S.  Dowden  Massachusetts 

P.  H.  W.  Ross  Newark 

Harvey  R.  Atkinson  Virginia 

J.  H.  LeRoy  ...North  Carolina 

COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

At  Large: 

Frederick  W.  Donnelly,  Chairman  New  Jersey 

William  E.  Woollard  New  York 

Phillip  Godley  Pennsylvania 

J.  Scott  Parrish  Virginia 

Richard  C.  Job  North  Carolina 

COMMITTEE  ON  CREDENTIALS 

At  Large: 

William  T.  Budd,  Chairman   Delaware 

L.  M.  Witherell  Massachusetts 

James  Brackenridge  ,  New  York 

Walter  Linn  Pennsylvania 

Augustine  Royal  Virginia 

These  are  the  appointments  of  the  Chair.  Each  State  delegation  is 
entitled  to  name  members  upon  each  of  these  Committees.  State  caucauses 
should  be  held  as  early  as  possible  to  select  representatives  from  the  various 
States. 

(The  Secretary  here  announced  the  place  and  time  of  meetings  to  be 
held  during  the  course  of  the  day.    Mr.  Linn  also  read  the  following  letter: 
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32  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
July  30,  1926. 

My  dear  Mr.  Moore: 

I  have  your  letter  of  July  28th  and  should  like  very  much  to  accept  your 
kind  invitation  to  address  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Convention  at 
Richmond  on  September  14th-17th,  next,  but  engagements  here  in  connection 
with  railway  consolidation  matters  will  make  it  impossibe  for  me  to  be  away 
from  New  York  at  that  time. 

With  full  appreciation  of  your  invitation  and  with  best  wishes  for  the 
success  of  the  Convention,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  L.  F.  LOREE 


Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association 
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ADDRESS  OF  J.  HAMPTON  MOORE, 
President  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Since  the  Miami  Convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Asso- 
ciation, in  November,  1925,  business  has  been  good,  and  transportation  has 
commanded  a  large  measure  of  attention.  Good  roads  have  been  increasing 
all  over  the  country,  the  aggregate  expenditures  for  this  purpose,  by  Federal, 
State  and  local  agencies  being  estimated  to  exceed  a  billion  dollars  for  1926. 
The  railroads  with  their  expensive  overhead,  have  been  chugging  along  as 
usual,  meeting  a  new  competitor  in  the  motor  truck,  which  will  sooner  or 
later  be  reckoned  with;  and  aviation,  taking  a  heavy  life  toll,  has  made  great 
strides  in  passenger  service  and  commerce.  At  the  June  Convention  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  it  was  declared  by  one  of  the  experts  that  the 
diversion  of  traffic  by  motor  trucks  and  bus  lines  was  costing  American  rail- 
roads about  $300,000,000  a  year.  We  had  at  least  one  instance  during  the 
summer,  that  of  the  Reading  Railway  Company  on  its  run  to  Atlantic  City, 
protesting  against  further  railroad  expenditures  for  terminals,  unless  and 
until  its  aggressive  rival  the  motor  truck  was  more  definitely  regulated.  In 
consequence  of  the  growth  and  influence  of  the  motor  truck,  which  has  not 
yet  generally  co-ordinated  with  the  railroad,  and  which  must  become  a  very 
formidable  competitor  if  it  continues  independently  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  improved  public  roads,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  taken 
cognizance  of  the  situation  and  is  now  conducting  a  series  of  hearings  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  with  the  view  of  presenting  an  early  report  to 
Washington.  Public  Utility  Corporations,  notably  those  engaged  in  trans- 
portation, have  been  strongly  organized  for  political  protection,  and  have 
been  rendering  a  distinct  service,  but  some  of  them  have  been  improving 
equipment  rather  than  extending  mileage,  while  others  in  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  United  States  have  been  taking  up  tracks,  dispensing  with  trolley 
cars  and  substituting  motor  buses  at  a  higher  rate  of  fare.  Altogether  it  has 
been  a  forward  looking  year  although  there  has  been  evidence  of  a  restlessness 
due  to  change  of  method  in  transportation  facilities.  Existing  agencies  have 
experienced  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  future,  but  the  waterways  have  held 
their  own.  They  are  natural  highways  subject  to  artificial  improvement; 
always  have  been  and  ever  will  be.  Men  may  devise  new  methods  of  trans- 
portation on  land  or  water  or  in  the  air  and  such  mediums  may  be  dominant 
for  a  period  of  time,  but  waterways  in  their  natural  state  or  improved  and 
developed  for  public  service,  go  on  forever. 

President  Coolidge's  Message. 

Meanwhile,  the  ports  and  waterways  of  the  country  on  which  we  are 
presumed  to  spend  not  in  excess  of  $50,000,000  a  year,  have  been  active. 
Their  improvement  for  the  use  of  the  people  has  received  the  attention  of 
Congress:  but  this  year's  River  and  Harbor  bill  was  delayed  by  a  filibuster, 
from  the  adjournment  in  July  to  a  day  certain  in  December,  when  it  is  to  be 
taken  up  for  definite  action.  That  bill  carries  numerous  items  supported 
by  this  Association,  including  the  purchase  and  freeing  of  the  Cape  Cod 
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Canal,  and  the  new  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  link  from  Beaufort,  North 
Carolina,  to  the  Cape  Fear  River.  The  vital  link  across  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  from  the  Delaware  River  to  New  York  Bay  had  not  yet  been  reported 
upon  by  the  Engineers  and  could  not  be  included  in  the  bill. 

While  Congress  gave  consideration  to  transportation  by  water,  the 
general  subject  continued  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  President,  who,  apart 
from  other  deliverances,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  this  Convention,  on  the 
subject. 

"I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  importance  of  further  developing  our 
waterways  and  of  the  excellent  work  along  these  lines  being  done  by  your 
organization,"  says  the  President  in  his  greeting  to  the  Richmond  Conven- 
tion. *  *  *  In  a  message  to  your  convention  at  Miami  last  November 
I  took  occasion  to  express  my  views  in  some  detail.  It  will  be  unnecessary 
to  repeat  what  I  said  then.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  interest  in  improving 
our  water  highways  and  co-ordinating  them  with  other  transportation  agencies 
is  increasing  from  year  to  year." 

This  letter  was  written  a  few  weeks  ago,  after  a  year  of  unusual  trans- 
portation activity.  It  specifically  confirmed  the  President's  much-quoted 
Miami  message  in  which  amongst  other  things,  he  said: 

"The  economic  value  of  these  streams  has  long  been  recognized  but 
their  development  has  proceeded  slowly.  To  render  the  highest  service,  as 
carriers  and  distributors,  they  should  be  joined  together  and  standardised 
as  to  dimensions  for  traffic,  so  that  the  shipper  would  have  confidence  in 
them.  When  they  are  finally  brought  together  in  a  workable  system,  the 
benefits  in  rates  and  values  will  be  incalculable." 

War  Department  Activities 

We  should  not  fail  to  note  also  that  the  War  Department  to  which  is 
committed  all  matters  pertaining  to  River  and  Harbor  improvements,  has 
been  rushed  to  keep  up  with  construction,  and  that  the  office  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  is  worked  to  capacity.  The  requirements  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  River  and  Harbor  bill,  were  heavy  during  the  first  six  months  of  1926, 
while  work  in  the  field  proceeded  as  usual,  wherever  provision  for  it  had 
previously  been  made.  Secretary  Hoover  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
continued  his  talks,  favoring  the  improvement,  unification  and  standardiza- 
tion of  the  great  system  of  waterways  in  the  Middle  West,  and  only  recently 
returned  from  the  extreme  Northwest  where  he  discussed  the  possibilities 
of  the  Columbia  River  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Army  Engineers  were 
engaged  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  survey,  together  with  other  water-power- 
navigation  projects  including  that  at  Muscle  Shoals.  They  were  busy  also, 
as  Congress  was,  with  the  problem  of  the  lowering  of  the  levels  of  the  Great 
Lakes  through  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  into  the  Mississippi  River. 

In  addition,  the  War  Department,  through  the  Inland  Waterways  Cor- 
poration, was  engaged  in  barge  canal  transportation,  and  the  co-ordination 
of  traffic  on  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri  and  the  Warrior  Rivers.  The 
Federal  Government  owns  these  barge  lines,  which  co-operate  with  the 
railroads  wherever  possible. 

The  Ohio  River  improvement  to  obtain  nine  feet  of  water  by  a  lock  and 
dam  system  stretching  nearly  1000  miles  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cairo  has  been 
carried  beyond  Cleveland  and  Louisville,  leading  the  people  of  the  Ohio 
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Valley  to  expect  completion  of  the  work  by  1929.  The  cost  is  approximately 
$87,000,000.  Another  great  work  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Engineers 
and  attracting  many  Congressmen  to  the  South  at  this  particular  season,  is 
the  opening  of  the  Port  of  Corpus  Christi.  The  dates  selected  for  this  Sou- 
thern celebration  happened  to  conflict  with  those  of  this  Convention.  Some 
of  the  Congressmen,  whom  we  expected  here  at  Richmond,  are  now  in  at- 
tendance at  Corpus  Christi.  The  project  there  is  a  part  of  the  greater  pro- 
ject of  constructing  an  intra-coastal  waterway  inside  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
through  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  from  the  Mississippi  River  at  or 
near  New  Orleans,  La.,  to  Corpus  Christi,  Texas.  The  length  of  it  is  about 
600  miles  and  the  total  cost  as  reported  by  the  Engineers,  April,  1926,  about 
$16,000,000  with  $310,000  annually  for  maintenance.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  waterway  projects  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  are  making  head- 
way. 

Atlantic  Coastal  Progress 

These  are  a  few  of  the  big  projects  that  have  been  engaging  country-wide 
attention  during  the  past  year.  They  have  helped  to  warn  us  of  the  necessity 
for  continued  vigilance  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Nor  have  we  been  idle. 
The  resolutions  adopted  by  our  Convention  at  Miami  were  comprehensively 
informative.  They  unfolded  the  Atlantic  Intra-Coastal  scheme  and  narrated 
the  progress  made  upon  it  link  by  link  from  Maine  to  Florida,  during  the 
last  eighteen  years.  The  story  was  told  anew  because  of  the  new  men  and 
new  interests  that  must  be  enlisted  from  year  to  year.  But  it  was  a  story  of 
patriotic  and  persistent  effort  to  achieve  something  for  the  national  good, 
that  deserved  wider  publicity  than  it  received.  Unfortunately,  in  our  day 
and  generation,  constructive  works  and  true  statesmanship  do  not  receive 
that  public  acclaim  and  support  which  readily  and  perhaps  unthinkingly,  go 
to  the  more  spectacular  but  less  commendable  activities  of  modern  life.  The 
story  told  in  the  resolutions  wras  a  practical  story  of  achievement — (that  is 
the  thrill  wre  get  out  of  this  waterways  expansion  work) — achievement  of 
the  greater  part  of  our  wrhole  project  providing  a  continuing  inside  waterway 
along  the  Atlantic  coast, — a  waterway  that  has  already  vastly  increased  our 
commerce  and  served  effectively  to  save  both  life  and  property  from  loss  in 
the  open  sea.  The  resolutions  dealing  with  a  substantial  coastal  growth 
were  promptly  printed,  but  barely  had  they  been  distributed  to  our  limited 
but  earnest  membership  along  the  Coast,  when  reports  of  disasters  at  sea 
began  to  roll  in.  The  same  old  winter's  storms  had  kicked  up,  and  barge 
after  barge,  unfitted  for  ocean  travel,  went  down  with  its  cargo.  We  do  not 
say  the  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  would  have  saved  all  this  life  and  property, 
but  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  much  of  it  wrould  not  have  taken  the  risk 
of  the  ocean,  if  there  had  been  an  inside  waterway  of  sufficient  dimensions 
to  accommodate  it. 

The  Conference  at  Trenton 

In  compliance  with  the  Miami  resolutions  an  inter-state  conference  was 
called  to  the  City  of  Trenton,  N.J. ,  March  2nd  and  3rd,  to  discuss  the  proposed 
canal  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey  connecting  up  the  Delaware  River  and 
waters  south,  with  New  York  Bay.  the  Hudson  River  and  inland  waters 
leading  on  to  Boston.    This  project  across  New  Jersey,  so  related  to  the 
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Intra-Coastal  Waterway  as  to  be  called  "the  missing  link"  was  the  subject 
of  discussion  by  eminent  business  men  and  engineers,  and  by  railroad  men 
who  agreed  that  the  canal  was  a  business  necessity  and  that  it  must  eventually 
be  constructed.  The  resolutions  adopted  at  this  conference  are  appended 
to  this  report  to  be  incorporated  in  the  proceedings. 

An  inquiry  by  the  Association  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  Army  En- 
gineers before  the  Trenton  conference,  but  which  concluded  shortly  there- 
after, resulted  in  a  report  of  a  total  estimated  tonnage  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion, of  more  than  10,000,000,  an  amount  deemed  necessary  to  justify  the 
cost  of  construction.  This  compilation  is  likewise  appended  to  this  report. 
Business  men  and  corporations  submitting  estimates  making  up  the  aggregate 
of  more  than  10,000,000  tons,  indicated  in  their  returns,  that  the  canal  was 
needed,  that  it  would  greatly  widen  business  and  commercial  opportunities, 
that  it  would  lower  rates  for  bulky. freight,  and  that  it  would  be  a  relief  to  the 
railroads.  We  are  advised  that  the  Engineers'  office  has  not  yet  completed 
its  own  survey  sufficiently  to  indicate  when  a  report  to  Congress  may  be 
made.  Meanwhile  interest  in  the  "missing  link"  is  increasing,  because  of 
improvements  on  the  Hudson  River  leading  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  because 
of  the  approaching  completion  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal 
which  carries  a  12-foot  depth  connectedly  from  Trenton  on  the  Delaware, 
to  Beaufort,  N.  C,  below  Cape  Hatteras. 

A  Friendly  Railroad  View 

The  New  Jersey  Canal  Conference  was  welcomed  to  Trenton  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  and  the  Mayor  of  the  City.  The  army,  the  navy,  the 
engineers  and  the  business  men  of  the  whole  area  from  New  England  to  the 
North  Carolina  Sounds  were  represented.  Leading  officials  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  railroads  were  in  attendance.  The  Governor  of  New 
York  and  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Assembly  drew  attention  to 
the  pledge  of  the  State  to  provide  the  right  of  way  for  the  Canal  whenever 
the  Federal  Government  was  ready  to  proceed  with  the  work.  The  railroad 
interest  was  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  unfriendly  to  the  project.  One 
of  the  speakers,  Mr.  C.  S.  Sims,  Vice  President  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Company,  stated  definitely  that  in  his  opinion  "the  railroads  will  not  suffer 
through  a  development  of  this  kind,  but  will  participate  in  the  general  pros- 
perity and  great  development  brought  about  by  it."  Mr  Sims  further  said, 
"I  am  more  than  sure  that  well-thought-out  waterway  projects,  giving 
favorable  deep  water  conditions,  will  result  in  transportation  by  water  at 
much  lower  rates  than  can  be  made  by  rail.  The  conditions  must,  however, 
be  favorable." 

The  speaker  quoted  President  Loree  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Com- 
pany as  favoring  the  deeper  Hudson  and  the  ship  canal  across  the  State  of 
New  York.  "President  Loree,"  he  said,  "knows  that  the  railroads  will 
participate  in  the  general  prosperity  this  great  work  would  help  bring  about, 
while  the  loss  to  the  railroads  through  canal  competition  would  be  very 
small." 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Hold-Up. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  was  to  have  been  completed  last 
June.    The  Miami  Convention  made  provision  for  a  fitting  celebration  of 
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this  important  project,  for  it  has  engaged  the  active  interest  of  the  Associa- 
tion since  its  organization.  But  although  preliminary  arrangements  had 
been  made,  and  it  was  expected  the  President  of  the  United  States  would 
participate  in  the  opening  of  the  canal,  the  celebration  was  postponed  because 
of  an  incident  which,  while  much  to  be  regretted,  furnished  the  country  with 
an  effective  object  lesson  as  to  the  difference  between  the  inside  waterways 
and  the  ocean.  It  had  been  arranged  that  a  dredge  especially  suited  to  the 
purpose,  should  do  the  clean-up  work  incident  to  the  removal  of  the  canal 
locks,  in  time  for  the  celebration.  This  cumbersome  boat  could  not  be  sent 
inside  from  New  York  to  the  Delaware  River  and  the  mouth  of  the  canal, 
because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal.  It 
was  sent  out  to  sea  to  take  its  chances  around  Barnegat  and  Cape  May.  It 
was  not  the  kind  of  craft  calculated  to  endure  the  rigors  of  the  ocean.  What 
might  have  been  expected,  although  unforseen,  happened.  A  storm  struck 
the  dredge  off  Hereford  Inlet,  and  it  went  down.  Not  only  the  contractor 
but  the  Federal  Government  suffered  a  heavy  loss.  Work  upon  the  canal 
which  was  to  be  ready  for  service  in  June,  had  to  be  postponed  until  a  new 
dredge  could  be  obtained,  and  only  a  month  ago  was  one  secured.  It  is  now 
at  work.  Construction  and  maintenance  costs  are  running  and  must  con- 
tinue until  the  Spring  of  1927,  when  the  Engineers  expect  the  work  to  be 
completed.  Despite  the  delay  and  loss  incurred,  we  have  in  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  Canal  a  great  project,  one  which  promises  an  enormous  increase 
in  shipping,  which  means  a  greater  production  and  distribution  all  along 
the  inland  course  from  North  Carolina  to  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
The  canal  is  to  be  reduced  to  sea  level  and  has  been  so  constructed,  especially 
as  to  bridges  and  piers,  that  a  depth  for  sea-going  vessels  can  be  obtained, 
without  engineering  difficulties  or  extraordinary  expense,  so  soon  as  Congress 
sees  fit  to  authorize  it. 

Big  Projects  Ahead. 

Apart  from  the  project  across  New  Jersey  and  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal  project,  we  note  with  keen  satisfaction  the  inclusion  in  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  bill  to  be  acted  upon  in  December,  provision  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  on  the  northern  stretch  of  the  Intra-Coastal 
Waterway  and  for  the  Beaufort-to-Cape  Fear  River  project  on  the  southern 
stretch.  The  acceptance  of  these  projects  by  Congress  will  go  far  towards 
the  completion  of  the  great  trunk  line  for  which  this  Association  stands. 

It  is  noteworthy  also  that  work  has  commenced  on  the  27-foot  Upper 
Hudson  River  project.  New  York  has  created  the  Port  of  Albany  where 
much  money  is  being  spent  upon  terminals  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  of 
the  deep  sea  vessels.  The  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  is  proving  its  ser- 
viceability for  Great  Lakes  connections,  having  recently  witnessed  the  taking 
over  of  Federal  barges  by  a  great  steamship  corporation  which  sees  big 
business  in  the  utilization  of  inland  barges  as  feeders  for  the  trans- Atlantic 
ships  at  New  York. 

There  is  another  project  which  is  reaching  realization,  the  opening  up 
of  the  Delaware  River  from  Philadelphia  to  Trenton  and  the  entrance  to 
the  canal  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  at  a  depth  of  20  feet.  The  com- 
mencement of  this  work  for  which  an  appropriation  has  been  provided,  is 
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now  dependent  upon  local  agreements  with  respect  to  community  co-operation 
in  the  matter  of  terminals,  turning  basins,  and  dumping  grounds  for  dredgings. 
These  seem  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  adjustment  at  an  early  date. 

Richmond  to  the  Sea. 

The  Association  comes  to  Richmond  for  the  seconcL  time.  It  was  here 
in  1911,  when  we  were  making  a  start  upon  the  great  Intra-Coas*  1  "raterway. 
Richmond  stood  then  substantially  in  the  osit"  ,  with 

regard  to  its  outlet  to  the  sea.    It  had  its  r  ..vU  nen, 

and  it  has  them  now,  but  observant  oi      .  .  .  0  ju  elsewhere  and 

mindful  of  its  own  necessities,  Richmond  and  its  representatives,  have  had 
a  survey  made  and  are  in  position  to  command  the  attention  of  Congress. 
Their  case  is  not  vastly  different  from  that  of  other  cities  on  rivers  needing 
improvement.  They  have  an  asset  in  the  James  River,  and  need  only  to 
make  comparisons  with  the  difficulties  encountered  by  other  cities  in  securing 
channel  improvements,  to  understand  that  theirs  is  not  an  unreasonable 
proposition,  even  in  the  matter  of  cost.  The  Delaware  River  approached  its 
present  state  of  improvement  gradually.  It  is  now  collecting  and  turning 
into  the  Federal  Government  $50,000,000  annually  in  customs  duties.  The 
Hudson  River  has  been  seeking  improvement  for  more  than  150  years,  but 
at  last  a  port  has  been  established  at  Albany,  150  miles  from  the  sea,  and  a 
27-foot  channel  is  under  way.  The  improvement  of  the  Savannah  and  the 
St.  John's  was  not  attained  until  years  of  agitation  had  ensued.  It  is  only 
within  recent  years  that  the  Mississippi,  for  100  miles  beyond  New  Orleans 
has  been  given  a  stable  channel  to  the  sea.  The  Ohio  River  is  being  canalized 
for  nearly  a  thousand  miles  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,000.  This  work  is  all  of 
recent  origin.  The  heaviest  pressure  upon  Congress  for  waterway  appropri- 
ations has  come  from  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  valleys,  requiring 
thousands  of  miles  of  improvement.  Now  the  canalization  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
for  2000  miles,  backed  by  powerful  interests  in  the  Northwest  and  in  Canada, 
calls  for  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions.  Strong  advocates  of  these 
projects  are  unyielding.  They  persevere  in  their  agitation  and  demand 
substantial  results. 

Richmond  is  an  old  and  prosperous  city.  It  stands  at  the  head  of 
navigation  of  one  of  the  most  historic  and  useful  streams  in  the  United  States. 
The  James  River  is  capable  of  great  service,  not  to  Richmond  alone,  but  to 
the  entire  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  can  do  business  with  the  Nation  and  the 
countries  abroad.  We  trust  that  Richmond  and  Virginia  will  be  as  persistent 
as  other  sections  of  the  country  have  been  until  the  noble  James  comes  into 
its  own.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  every  Atlantic  coastal  state  through  which 
the  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  courses  that  the  big  ships  from  Richmond  shall 
come  down  to  the  sea.  If  the  way  be  opened  for  the  big  ships  it  will  be 
opened  for  smaller  craft,  burden-bearers  of  the  barge  type,  from  Richmond 
to  the  Great  Lakes  and  from  Boston  to  the  sunny  South.  Richmond  has 
something  in  the  James  River  to  fight  for,  and  we  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association  are  with  Richmond  in  that  fight. 

Work  at  Headquarters. 

As  to  our  own  work,  we  may  be  privileged  to  say  that  headquarters  have 
been  unusually  active  during  1926.    We  have  sent  out  speakers  to  various 
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points  along  the  coast  from  Boston  to  North  Carolina.  We  have  kept  in 
touch  with  Washington,  appearing  in  several  instances  before  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee.  We  had  the  honor,  in  the  name  of  the  Association,  of 
bringing  together  -  rge  number  of  Senators,  Congressmen,  and  Engineers, 
to  signalize  the  s~  d  constructive  service  of  the  retiring  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Major  General  Hai  Taylor.  We  have  noted  with  satisfaction  the  advent 
of  hisVu  l6j*T"Major  General  "dgar  Jadwin,  whom  we  hope  to  have  as  a 
spc  ",  '' "  "  Vnt  at  this  convention.    We  have  been  able 

to  keep  the  :  fi\  and  its  regular  appearance  each  month 

has  seemed  to  meet  .  .  t  rovai  61  our  members.  We  have  endeavored  to 
keep  it  up-to-date  with  respect  to  Atlantic  coastal  activities,  and  wish  we 
might  extend  its  size  and  influence.  Our  present  resources,  however,  limit 
our  aspirations  in  this  regard. 

We  close  this  report  with  a  word  of  thankfulness  to  the  Vice-Presidents 
and  Directors  of  the  Association,  to  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary,  and  to  the  members 
generally  who  have  co-operated  with  us  throughout  the  year.  We  ac- 
knowledge the  encouragement  and  assistance  of  municipalities,  trade  bodies, 
corporations  and  others  who  have  contributed  to  the  work.  The  President 
has  had  the  assistance  of  an  Advisory  Committee  made  up  of  members  from 
nearby  cities  who  have  been  able  to  confer  with  him  at  headquarters,  Phila- 
delphia. Thanks  are  due  to  these  gentlemen  and  especially  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Wm.  E.  Bernard,  who  has  given  almost  daily  attention  to  the  work  of 
the  Association,  and  to  Mrs.  Ethel  B.  Wallgren,  upon  whom  has  fallen  most 
of  the  secretarial  work.  (Applause) 


Appendix  to  President's  Report 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  AT  THE  TRENTON  CONFERENCE 
MARCH  2nd  AND  3rd,  1926 

This  conference  is  convened  in  the  City  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  It  was 
called  and  is  being  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways 
Association  and  the  Trenton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  delegates  from  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land and  other  Atlantic  seaboard  states  are  in  attendance.  Its  purpose  is 
to  consider  the  proposed  Delaware  River-New  York  Bay  Section  of  the 
Intra- Coastal  Waterway  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Many  phases  of  this  project  have  been  discussed,  and,  among  others, 
the  following  facts  have  been  disclosed: 

The  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association,  since  its  organization  in 
1907,  has  insistently  advocated  the  construction  by  the  United  States  of  an 
Intra- Coastal  Waterway  from  Maine  to  Florida.  With  few  exceptions  the 
plan  has  received  the  approval  of  all  intelligent  citizens.  Such  a  scheme  did 
not  originate  with  this  Association  because  the  different  links  in  this  water- 
way had  been  theretofore  advocated  and  in  some  instances  canals  had  been 
constructed,  but  this  Association  revitalized  the  project  and  gave  it  form 
and  substance  as  a  continuous  interior  waterway.  During  these  eighteen 
years,  substantial  results  have  been  accomplished.  Favorable  reports  by 
the  Engineers  have  been  submitted  and  Congress  has  authorized  construction 
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of  the  link  from  Norfolk  to  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  a  distance  of  about 
two  hundred  miles,  and  the  most  important  parts  thereof  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  purchase  and  reconstruction  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Canal,  connecting  the  Delaware  River  with  Chesapeake  Bay,  has  been 
authorized  by  Congress  and  is  nearing  completion.  A  favorable  repcrt  recom- 
mending the  purchase  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  has  been  submitted  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  and  favorable  action  by  Congress  is  anticipated.  These  several 
links  have  a  minimum  depth  of  twelve  feet.  They  comprise  a  continuous 
inside  passage  from  Boston,  to  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  a  distance  of  ap- 
proximately one  thousand  miles,  with  one  conspicuous  exception. 

The  missing  link  is  the  waterway  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey  con- 
necting the  Delaware  River  with  New  York  Bay.  For  about  ninety  years 
the  present  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  has  been  in  existence,  but  it  has 
long  been  recognized  as  inadequate  for  commerce  by  reason  of  its  limited 
depth  and  width,  the  large  number  of  locks,  and  its  improper  location.  Several 
studies  of  a  new  and  enlarged  waterway  have  been  made  by  private  and 
local  interests  and  several  surveys  have  been  made  under  the  authority  of 
Congress  by  the  Army  Engineers,  but  up  to  this  time  no  final  conclusive 
report  recommending  a  definite  route  with  plans  and  estimates  of  cost,  has 
been  submitted  to  Congress.  At  this  time  an  investigation  is  being  made 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Division  Engineer  of  the  New  York  district,  as 
authorized  by  Congress.  While  no  part  of  his  report  has  been  officially 
made,  it  is  understood  that  investigation  of  the  engineering  features  has  been 
completed  and  that  it  only  awaits  complete  data  as  to  the  commerce  which 
will  use  this  waterway  after  completion. 

As  to  its  commercial  importance,  these  facts  are  obvious;  The  Delaware 
River  is  perhaps  the  busiest  river  in  the  United  States.  Upon  it  are  located 
the  principal  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  Delaware  and  Trenton, 
New  Jersey  and  other  cities  and  many  industrial  plants.  It  would  be  super- 
fluous to  refer  to  the  large  volume  of  coastwise  and  interior  commerce  to  and 
from  the  port  of  New  York.  There  is  a  large  existing  commerce  between 
the  Delaware  River  and  New  York  Harbor,  which  is  greatly  augmented  by 
commerce  from  Boston  and  intermediate  points  and  from  the  South  as  far 
as  Beaufort  and  beyond. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  proportion  to  its  area  and  population,  ranks 
as  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  and  commercial  states.  The  construction 
of  this  waterway  across  New  Jersey  would  save  approximately  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  miles  between  the  Delaware  River  and  New  York  Bay  and 
avoid  the  outside  passage.  Authentic  data  has  been  already  submitted  to 
the  Army  Engineers  tending  to  show  that  commodities  aggregating  at  least 
eight  million  tons  would  use  this  waterway.  It  would  not  only  supply  the 
missing  link  between  Boston  and  Beaufort,  but  it  would  open  up  to  commerce 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Great  Lakes  via  the  New  York  State  Barge 
Canal  and  the  Hudson  River.  As  an  inducement  to  favorable  consideration 
by  the  Congress,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  has,  with  commendable  enterprise 
and  generosity,  offered  to  secure  and  convey  to  the  United  States  the  necessary 
areas  for  rights  of  way  and  approaches  to  this  canal,  after  the  route  shall  have 
been  definitely  located. 
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It  is,  therefore,  RESOLVED,  That  this  Conference  unreservedly  recom- 
mends to  the  Army  Engineers  the  submission  of  a  favorable  report  at  an  early 
date  for  the  construction  of  the  Delaware  River-New  York  Bay  section  of 
the  Intra-coastal  Waterway,  and  that  Congress  adopt  such  report  and  make 
adequate  appropriations  for  the  construction  of  this  canal. 

RESOLVED,  FURTHER,  That  the  President  of  this  Conference  be, 
and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  appoint  a  Committee  in  such 
number  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate,  and  of  which  he  shall  be  Chairman,  to 
present  these  Resolutions  in  person  to  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and  also  to  a  joint 
session  of  the  Legislature,  if  such  session  shall  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Assembly. 

RESOLVED,  FURTHER,  That  the  President  of  this  Conference  be 
requested  to  transmit  a  copy  ot  these  Resolutions  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the  Division  Engineer  having  this  investigation  in 
charge,  and  to  each  member  of  the  Legislature. 
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ANNUAL  FINANCIAL  REPORT 
Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  for  the  Fiscal  Year,  from 
September  1st,  1925,  to  August  31st,  1926, 
William  E.  Bernard,  Treasurer. 

The  Chair:  Mr.  William  E.  Bernard,  as  a  matter  of  accommodation 
took  over  the  Treasurership  of  this  Association.  We  could  not  ask  for  a 
more  devoted  or  efficient  worker.  He  has  given  freely  his  time  and  personal 
attention;  he  has  directed  our  entertainments.    I  no,w  present  him  to  make 


his  report  as  Treasurer. 
Sept.  1st,  1925 

Balance  on  hand   $  3,850.79 

Receipts 

Miami  Convention  Excursion  $19,975.92 

Dues  collected   6,425.00 

Contributions  and  Donations   3,080.00 

Donations,  a/c  N.  J.  Ship  Canal  Survey   1,000.00 

Donation,  a/c  C.  &  D.  Canal  Celebration   500.00 

Rentals  and  Interest   293.32 

Refunds,  etc.  of  items  charged   257.15 

Richmond  Convention  Guarantee  Fund   2,500.00 

Richmond  Convention  Excursion  reservations   4,546.26 

Receipts  from  Bernard  Testimonial  Dinner   489.00 


Total   39,066.65 


$42,917.44 

Disbursements 

Account  C.  &  D.  Canal  inspection   38.52 

Expenses  Bernard  Testimonial  Dinner   419.05 

Office  Expenses,  including  rent,  salaries,  and  Trav- 
eling Expenses  other  than  those  a/c  different 

items   7,917.12 

Miami  Convention  Excursion   23,140.16 

Richmond  Convention  Expenses  and  Excursion 

Arrangements   2,163.75 

Expenses  N.  J.  Ship  Canal,  survey  of  the  matter  of 
tonnage,  and  the  Trenton  Conference  in  con- 
nection with  same  ,   2,261.50 


Total   35,940.10 


August  31st,  1926— Leaving  balance  of   $  6,977.34 

Balance  Sheet 

Credit  of  N.  J.  Ship  Canal  Fund   89.29 

Credit  of  C.  &  D.  Canal  Fund    461.48 

Credit  of  Richmond  Convention  and  Excursion....  4,882.51 
Credit  fund  of  the  Association   1,544.06 


$  6,977.34    $  6,977.34 
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M.  Hulbert  of  N.  Y.  moved  that  the  splendid  report  of  the  Treasurer 
be  accepted.    Motion  carried. 

The  Chair:  Notice  is  here  given  that  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  has  a  very 
important  matter  in  mind.  I  would  ask  Mrs.  Seeley  or  Mrs.  Knipe  to  state 
where  they  desire  the  ladies  to  meet. 

Mrs  Seeley:  All  members  of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  are  requested  to 
meet  in  the  Balcony  of  the  Hotel,  as  well  as  the  other  ladies  present  who  arc 
interested  in  the  work.  Mrs.  Von  Nieda  here  made  a  suggestion  as  to  the 
place  of  meeting  of  her  committee. 

Mr.  Dabney:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Out  of 
consideration  for  your  comfort,  it  is  desired  that  you  all  meet  here  promptly 
at  8:00  P.  M.  in  this  auditorium,  for  after  that  time,  the  doors  will  be  thrown 
open  to  the  public,  Mayor  Bright,  as  you  know  will  present  the  Honor  Medal 
given  by  the  City  of  Richmond  to  Lieut.-Commander  Byrd,  we  want  you  to 
be  comfortably  seated  before  this  is  done. 

Convention  recessed  for  luncheon  to  meet  again  at  2:30  P.  M. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION~2:30  P.  M. 


The  Chair:  The  Sergeants-at-Arms  will  kindly  have  all  delegates 
come  forward.    We  move  on  schedule  time  in  this  Convention. 

The  Ladies  Auxiliary  has  a  little  matter  of  a  pleasant  nature  to  discuss — 
and  will  meet  near  the  door. 

Many  communications  are  here  asking  for  the  next  Convention;  Pro- 
vidence, R.  I.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  I  understand  there  are 
others.  I  shall  ask  the  Secretary  to  pass  these  on  to  the  Committee  on  Time 
and  Place,  of  which  Mr.  Charles  E.  Reid,  of  New  York  is  Chairman.  I  also 
have  here  a  telegram  of  good  will,  from  the  Waterway  League  of  America 
which  the  Secretary  will  read. 

Mr.  Linn  read  the  following: 

The  Waterway  League  of  America  sends  greetings  to  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond and  to  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  best  wishes  for  a 
successful  Convention  most  cordially  yours. 

A.  E.  Barton,  Executive  Secretary,  New  York  City. 

The  Chair:  You  have  already  heard  the  letter  from  Mr.  Loree,  wish- 
ing us  success. 

I  will  now  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  this  letter  from  Mr.  C.  S.  Sims, 
President  of  the  Hudson  River  Navigation  Co. 
The  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

Sept.  10,  1926. 

Dear  Mr.  Moore: 

Governor  Smith  was  kind  enough  to  appoint  me  as  one  of  the  New  York 
Delegates  to  the  Deeper  Waterways  Convention,  which  you  are  holding  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  on  September  14th,  15th,  16th  and  17th. 

Much  to  my  regret  I  find  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  attend 
the  meeting. 

I  recently  looked  over  the  records  of  the  New  York  Up-State  Public 
Service  Commission  as  to  state  coach  (automobile)  corporations  serving  the 
territory  along  or  approximate  to  the  Hudson  River  and  found  that  for  the 
year  ending  December  31st,  1921,  there  were  20  such  companies  with  earn- 
ings of  $361,531,  and  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1924,  there  were 
70  such  corporations  earning  $1,480,550,  or  four  and  one-tenth  times  what 
the  earnings  were  three  years  previously. 

The  service  of  any  shallow  canal,  or  for  that  matter  the  service  of  any 
water-way  making  stops  at  short  intervals  or  doing  a  peddling  business, 
cannot  live  in  competition  with  the  present  motor  passenger  bus  or  freight 
truck. 

The  proposed  deeper  water-way  across  New  York  State  (THE  ALL 
AMERICAN  CANAL)  will  by  lengthening  the  haul  and  increasing  the  size 
of  cargo,  make  a  water-way  across  New  York  State  which  would  not  only 
be  useful,  but  would  bring  about  a  very  great  saving  in  costs  of  transportation 
to  the  American  public. 
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Your  position  that  shallow  water-ways  cannot  live  is  becoming  almost 
axiomatic. 

Yours  very  truly, 
C.  S.  SIMS 

The  Chair:  The  Chair  directs  that  this  letter  be  incorporated  in  the 
proceedings. 

The  Chair:  We  have  on  the  platform,  speakers  who  possess  a  wide 
knowledge  of  waterways  development.  There  axe  representatives  of  the 
Army  here:  men  who  not  only  in  times  of  war  but  at  all  times,  are  working 
for  the  public  good.  What  the  Army  engineer  does  is  not  done  merely  to 
win  approval;  it  is  done  economically;  it  is  done  with  an  expert  knowledge; 
with  due  regard  to  permanency,  for  the  protection  of  the  country  in  times  of 
war  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  in  times  of  peace. 
I  have  in  mind  one  of  these  fine  engineers.  His  headquarters  is  at  Port  Nor- 
folk; his  territory  extends  as  far  south  as  Beaufort  Inlet,  N.  C.  and  as  far 
north  as  Baltimore,  Md.  We  are  grateful  that  the  work  is  in  such  compet- 
ent and  efficient  hands.  Col.  F.  A.  Pope,  U.  S.  A.  District  Engineer,  at  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

PROGRESS  IN  THE  NORFOLK,  VA.,  ENGINEER  DISTRICT, 
By  Col.  Francis  A.  Pope,  U.  S.  A. 

Mr.  Chairman: 

The  Norfolk,  Va.,  Engineer  District  covers  about  one-half  the  area  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  and  one-sixth  of  that  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  Brief- 
ly, it  includes  James  River,  Hampton  Roads,  the  Inland  Waterway  from 
Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Beaufort  Inlet,  N.  C,  and  waters  tributary  thereto,  and  a 
few  other  small  waterways.  In  a  way  all  these  waters  are  tributary  to  Hamp- 
ton Roads  since  nearly  all  boats  navigating  the  James  River  and  the  Inland 
Waterway  and  their  tributaries  come  to  or  go  thru  Hampton  Roads. 

The  principal  waterways  in  the  district  are  Hampton  Roads,  the  Inland 
Waterway,  James  River  and  Albemarle  Sound.  The  length  of  improved 
channels  in  and  about  Hampton  Roads  is  about  fifty  miles,  in  the  Inland 
Waterway  about  two  hundred  miles  and  in  James  River  about  one  hundred 
miles.  Albemarle  Sound  itself  has  not  been  improved  but  many  of  its  tri- 
butaries have  been.  There  are  also  twenty-five  minor  waterways  on  which 
the  United  States  has  spent  various  sums  for  improvement.  These  are  tri- 
butary to  the  principal  waterways,  have  varying  depths  of  from  five  feet  to 
twelve  feet  and  a  total  navigable  length  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
giving  about  seven  hundred  miles  of  improved  waterways  in  the  district. 
Unimproved  waterways  tributary  to  improved  waterways  greatly  increase 
the  total  mileage. 

Of  the  twenty-eight  projects  in  the  district  which  have  been  authorized 
by  Congress  seventeen  are  what  might  be  termed  "alive", — that  is,  uncom- 
pleted and  upon  which  work  is  done  when  money  is  available,  or  completed 
and  under  maintenance.  The  other  eleven  have  been  completed  so  far  as 
the  needs  of  navigation  require  and  no  maintenance  is  necessary,  or  at  least 
only  occasionally.    In  a  few  cases  these  projects  have  become  obsolete,  due 
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to  changing  conditions  of  prosperity  or  to  the  growth  of  other  means  of  trans- 
portation. The  fact  that  a  stream  upon  which  the  Government  has  spent 
money  for  improvement,  has  later  been  abandoned,  is  not  necessarily  a  cause 
for  criticism  of  its  improvement  in  the  first  place.  The  past  few  years  have 
seen  many  railroads  abandoned  by  their  owners  because  unprofitable,  due  to 
the  development  and  competition  of  motor  truck  and  bus  transportation. 
The  abandoned  waterway  like  the  abandoned  railroad  has  served  its  purpose, 
paid  for  its  cost  and  succumbed  to  the  march  of  progress. 

In  addition  to  the  adopted  projects  referred  to  above,  examinations  and 
surveys  have  been  authorized  for  sixteen  other  projects  or  modifications  of 
present  projects  upon  which  the  District  Engineer  has  reported  within  the 
year  or  will  report  in  the  near  future. 

I  know  all  of  you  are  interested  in  the  Inland  Waterway  from  Norfolk, 
Va.,  to  Beaufort  Inlet,  N.  C.  The  project  covering  this  waterway  was  adopted 
by  Congress  in  1912,  although  some  slight  changes  in  alignment  have  been 
made  since.  It  provides  for  a  channel  of  a  least  depth  of  twelve  feet  at  mean 
low  water  with  bottom  widths  varying  from  ninety  feet  in  land  cuts  to  three 
hundred  feet  in  open  waters  from  Norfolk.  Va.,  to  Beaufort  Inlet,  N.  C,  a 
distance  of  two  hundred  and  six  miles.  The  purchase  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  $500,000  as  an  adjunct  to  the  waterway  was 
authorized  by  Congress  in  1925.  The  waterway  is  now  open  for  traffic  be- 
tween Norfolk  and  Albemarle  Sound  and  between  Neuse  River  and  Beau- 
fort. Between  Albemarle  Sound  and  Neuse  River,  it  is  still  necessary  to 
go  through  the  waters  of  Pamlico  and  Croatan  Sounds.  The  canal  is  also 
open  for  a  distance  of  thirty-nine  miles  from  Albemarle  Sound  into  the  Alli- 
gator River-Pungo  River  land  cut,  and  is  now  serving  a  limited  amount  of 
commerce  from  the  adjacent  territory. 

To  complete  this  cut  to  Pamlico  River  would  require  dredging  about 
eleven  miles  more  and  at  the  present  rate  of  progress  would  require  about 
three  years.  This  would  permit  vessels  to  go  from  Norfolk  to  Beaufort  with- 
out having  to  take  the  long  trip  of  about  seventy  miles  through  the  exposed 
waters  of  Pamlico  and  Croatan  Sounds.  They  would  stillA  however,  be 
obliged  to  go  through  about  twenty  miles  of  exposed  open  water  in  Pamlico 
Sound.  To  complete  the  waterway  as  laid  down  in  the  project  would  also 
require  dredging  a  channel  about  four  miles  long  from  Pamlico  River  to  Neuse 
River  which  would  require  about  one  year  more.  When  this  is  completed 
traffic  would  only  be  exposed  to  open  water  for  about  fifteen  miles  across 
Albermarle  Sound.  Dredging  has  been  carried  on  as  rapidly  as  funds  fur- 
nished by  Congress  have  been  made  available,  but  at  no  time  have  these  funds 
been  sufficient  to  provide  for  more  than  one  dredge.  The  placing  of  another 
dredge  at  work  on  the  southern  end  of  the  Alligator  River-Pungo  River  Cut, 
so  as  to  open  up  the  waterway  a  year  or  two  sooner,  has  been  agitated  from 
time  to  time  and  would  be  desirable. 

The  increase  in  traffic  in  that  part  of  the  waterway  already  completed 
has  been  considerable.  In  1913,  3,602  vessels  and  rafts  passed  through  the 
waterway;  in  1925,  8,917  vessels  and  rafts;  an  increase  of  147  per  cent.  In 
1913  the  freight  carried  was  157,032  tons;  in  1925,  513,256  tons;  an  increase 
of  227  per  cent.    It  should  be  remembered  that  this  increase  has  taken  place 
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in  a  waterway  only  partially  completed,  and  that  vessels  still  have  to  go 
through  Pamlico  and  Croatan  Sounds  as  heretofore.  In  1913  the  average  size 
of  cargo  was  43.6  tons;  in  1925,  57.7  tons,  or  an  average  increase  in  the  size 
of  boats  of  32.3  per  cent.  Cargoes  of  but  57  tons  seem  small  but  the  Inland 
Waterway,  as  you  know,  is  for  small  inland  craft.  Most  of  the  vessels  now  us- 
ing it  are  small  local  boats,  often  owned  by  farmers,  fishermen,  or  some  other 
person  who  makes  his  living  by  sailing  his  own  boat.  The  boat  brings  to 
Norfolk  a  load  of  potatoes,  watermelons,  or  other  produce,  or  carries  ferti- 
lizer, seeds,  building  material,  etc.,  to  the  people  in  the  country.  Much  of 
the  freight  is  again  shipped  at  Norfolk  and  goes  north  or  west  by  rail  or  by 
daily  steamers  to  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  or 
it  may  come  from  these  cities  to  Norfolk  and  then  be  shipped  to  points 
along  the  waterway.  In  1913  the  value  of  the  freight  carried  in  the  water- 
way was  $2,000,000;  in  1925,  it  was  about  $17,000,000.  The  increase  in 
value  per  ton  of  commodity,  of  from  $12.73  per  ton  to  $33.12  per  ton,  an 
increase  of  about  160.2  per  cent,  is  partly  due  to  the  character  of  materials 
carried  but  mostly  to  the  increase  in  the  general  value  of  commodities  in  the 
past  twelve  years.  The  small  value  per  ton  is  due  to  rough  forest  products, 
cement,  brick,  sand,  gravel,  and  other  such  commodities. 

You  are  all  acquainted  with  Norfolk  Harbor  and  its  commercial  and  mili- 
tary importance.  Perhaps  you  have  all  been  there.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  it  is  one  of  the  three  40-foot  harbors  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  Nor- 
folk Harbor  Improvement,  or  more  properly  speaking  Hampton  Roads  im- 
provement, comprises  three  projects  authorized  by  Congress.  These  are 
Thimble  Shoal  Channel  which  is  the  entrance  channel  to  Hampton  Roads 
from  the  sea,  Channel  to  Newport  News,  and  Norfolk  Harbor  proper.  The 
controlling  depths  in  these  channels  before  improvement  by  the  National 
Government  were:  Thimble  Shoal  Channel,  30  ft.;  Channel  to  Newport  News, 
25  ft.;  Norfolk  Harbor  proper,  21  feet  for  the  lower  harbor  and  from  12  to  19 
ft.  for  other  parts  of  the  harbor  now  under  improvement.  Only  about  38 
ft.  is  now  available  at  Thimble  Shoal  but  by  taking  advantage  of  high  tides 
vessels  of  maximum  draft  can  use  it.  The  channel  in  Norfolk  Harbor  has 
been  dredged  to  its  full  depth  but  not  to  its  full  width.  There  are  also  some 
extensions  in  the  upper  branches  recently  authorized  but  not  yet  begun. 
The  Thimble  Shoal  Channel  is  about  83  per  cent  completed;  Norfolk  Harbor 
projects  about  60  per  cent  and  the  Channel  to  Newport  News  100  per  cent. 
The  Chief  of  Engineers  has  recommended  an  increase  in  the  depth  of  the 
Channel  to  Newport  News  to  40  ft.,  its  present  authorized  depth  being  35  ft. 
It  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  adopt  this  project  in  the  near  future. 

In  1925  the  total  water-borne  traffic  of  Hampton  Roads  amounted  to 
about  23,227,215  tons  of  which  about  77  per  cent  was  bituminous  coal.  Of 
this  4,907,970  tons  were  exports,  736,705  tons  imports,  14,216,445  tons  domes- 
tic shipments,  1,250,493  tons  domestic  receipts,  and  533,492  traffic  carried 
locally  to  and  from  nearby  points.  The  total  value  of  all  traffic  amounted  to 
$892,959,055  of  which  $190,373,444  represents  exports  and  $19,283,889  im- 
ports; $398,1.26,335  domestic  shipments;  $269,064,818  domestic  receipts; 
and  $16,110,569  local  traffic.  This  is  an  average  of  63,000  tons  of  cargo  per 
day,  or  if  carried  in  ships  of  5,000  tons  each,  13  ships  per  day,  the  value  of  the 
average  cargo  being  $163,000. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  a  great  amount  of  railroad  freight  car 
ferry  traffic  across  Hampton  Roads  and  the  lower  part  of  Norfolk  Harbor 
proper.  The  Pennsylvania  System  handles  much  of  this  between  Cape 
Charles  on  the  Eastern  Shore  and  Norfolk,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railway  Company  a  great  deal  between  Newport  News  and  Norfolk.  The 
remainder  is  carried  mostly  between  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk  across  Nor- 
folk Harbor  proper.  In  1925  the  car  ferry  traffic  across  Hampton  Roads 
amounted  to  6,775,380  tons,  valued  at  $669,935,455. 

The  grand  total  of  water-borne  traffic  for  1925  is  therefore  some  thirty 
million  tons  of  freight,  valued  at  about  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars. 

The  first  project  for  improvement  in  Hampton  Roads  was  adopted  by 
Congress  in  1876.  The  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  date  is  in  round  numbers  about  $10,550,000.  This  includes  Norfolk  Har- 
bor, Newport  News  Channel  and  Thimble  Shoal  Channel.  In  other  words, 
for  every  dollar's  worth  of  freight  carried  on  the  waters  of  Hampton  Roads 
in  1925  the  Government  has  spent  altogether  .7  of  a  cent  and  for  every  ton  of 
freight  carried  in  1925  the  Government  has  spent  35  cents,  or  for  every  dollar 
spent  in  improvement  $142  worth  of  freight  is  now  carried  yearly. 

In  1924  (figures  for  1925  not  yet  being  available)  Hampton  Roads  ranked 
as  follows  in  tonnage  and  value  of  commerce  among  the  ports  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast : 

In  exports  in  tons  2nd 

In  exports  in  value  4th 

In  imports  in  tons  5th 

In  imports  in  value  5th 

In  total  commerce  in  tons  3rd 

In  total  commerce  in  value  4th 

Among  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States  it  ranked,  as  follows: 

In  exports  in  tons  2nd 

In  exports  in  value  4th 

In  imports  in  tons  8th 

In  imports  in  value.  9th 

In  total  commerce  in  tons  4th 

In  total  commerce  in  value  7th 

Norfolk  Harbor  is  not  considered  as  being  among  the  passenger  handling 
ports  of  the  country.  Its  importance  has  always  been  based  on  the  quantity 
and  value  of  freight.  However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  were  car- 
ried on  the  waters  of  Hampton  Roads  in  1925  about  8,000,000  passengers, 
on  local  ferries,  railroad  ferries  to  Newport  News  and  Cape  Charles,  and 
steamboats  to  Washington,  Baltimore,  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  ports; 
this  is  at  the  rate  of  about  22,000  passengers  per  day. 

I  have  attempted  to  describe  to  you  somewhat  briefly  condition's  and 
work  on  the  Inland  "Waterway  and  on  the  chief  port  in  the  Norfolk,  Va., 
District,  Hampton  Roads,  which  is  not  only  the  terminus  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  commerce  of  the  Inland  Waterway  but  for  a  very  large  commerce 
which  comes  in  from  other  directions.  The  numerous  tributaries  of  the 
Inland  Watertvay  and  others  in  the  district  previously  referred  to  are  indi- 
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vidually  not  of  a  great  deal  of  importance  as  the  amount  of  freight  shipped 
upon  them  is  comparatively  small.  However,  the  cost  to  the  Government 
has  also  been  small  and  in  the  aggregate  they  furnish  a  great  deal  of  com- 
merce with  a  comparatively  small  expense  to  the  National  Government  for 
improvement.  A  part  of  the  territory  served  can  be  reached  in  no  other  way 
and  if  the  waterways  were  not  improved  no  means  would  exist  for  shipping 
freight  to  the  outside  world.  In  fact,  throughout  a  large  part  of  this  terri- 
tory, other  means  of  communication  are  either  entirely  lacking  or  entirely 
inadequate.  The  indirect  benefits  derived  from  these  waterways  are  very 
large  but  difficult  to  measure.  It  is  fairly  easy  to  figure  the  savings  on  a  ton 
of  freight  carried,  but  to  figure  the  value  to  the  country  of  a  ton  of  freight 
that  would  not  be  carried  if  there  were  no  waterway  is  much  more  difficult  to  do# 

A  description  of  transportation  facilities  in  the  Norfolk  District  would 
be  sadly  incomplete  without  going  into  some  details  of  the  historic  James 
River.  This  was  the  first  river  in  the  United  States  to  be  regularly  navi- 
gated and  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  important.  Those  of  you  who  came  to 
this  meeting  on  the  excursion  boat  from  Baltimore  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  the  site  of  the  first  English  settlement  in  America  at  Jamestown,  the 
place  where  America  was  born  and,  one  might  almost  say,  the  world  wide 
British  Empire,  since  this  was  the  first  successful  settlement  of  the  English 
people  beyo,nd  the  seas.  You  have  also  had  the  pleasure  of  sailing  up  the 
waters  of  the  James  from  its  mouth  to  the  head  of  navigation.  James  River 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  system  of  waterways  along  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
It  is  formed  by  the  Cowpasture  and  Jackson  Rivers  which  have  their  sources 
in  the  Alleghany  Mountains  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  Its 
course  is  easterly  335  miles  from  Clifton  Forge  to  Hampton  Roads.  The 
upper  230  miles  consists  of  pools  and  rapids  with  an  aggregate  slope  of  about 
1000  feet  terminating  at  Richmond.  The  lower  105  miles  is  a  tidal  estuary 
of  Hampton  Roads. 

In  the  early  days  the  river  from  Richmond  down  was  navigated  without 
any  attempt  at  improvement.  The  rapids  at  Richmond  naturally  made 
this  the  head  of  navigation.  In  1785  a  company  was  formed  for  improving 
the  section  above  Richmond.  This  company  was  succeeded  by  the  James 
and  Kanawha  River  Canal  Company  which  began  the  construction  of  the 
James  River  &  Kanawha  Canal  in  1836.  This  was  completed  to  Buchanan, 
Va.,  a  distance  of  195  miles  in  1872.  The  towpath  now  forms  portions  of  the 
roadbed  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway. 

The  improvement  of  the  tidal  reach  of  the  river  below  Richmond  to  a 
depth  of  18  feet  at  mean  low  water  was  initiated  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  1870,  the  available  depth  then  being  but  8  feet  on  a  shoal  about  18  miles 
below  the  city.  The  first  work  undertaken  was  the  removal  of  obstructions 
from  the  channel,  consisting  of  parts  of  military  bridges,  stone  filled  cribs, 
sunken  vessels,  and  other  obstacles  placed  there  by  the  Confederates  to  pre- 
vent Union  vessels  from  going  up  the  river.  These  were  principally  at  Drewry 
Bluff  about  seven  miles  below  Richmond.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  know 
that  in  some  of  the  dredging  done  only  two  years  ago  portions  of  these  mili- 
tary obstructions  which  had  been  previously  overlooked  were  still  found  in 
the  river.  This  work  was  followed  by  the  completion  of  the  Dutch  Gap  Canal 
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about  fourteen  miles  below  Richmond  which  had  been  begun  by  General  B. 
F.  Butler  toward  the  close  of  the  war,  to  cut  off  a  five-mile  reach  commanded 
by  Confederate  batteries.  In  this  reach  was  the  8-foot  shoal  referred  to 
above.  The  Canal  was  completed  to  a  width  of  130  feet  in  1872,  and  enlarged 
to  its  present  dimensions  between  1875  and  1879.  Other  improvement  work 
for  securing  18  feet  was  carried  on  by  the  Federal  Government  in  conjunction 
with  the  City  of  Richmond,  chiefly  in  the  rock  section  of  the  channel  near 
Richmond. 

In  1884,  Congress  approved  a  project  providing  for  a  22-ft.  depth  at 
mean  low  water  with  various  widths  from  Hampton  Roads  to  Richmond. 
The  project  was  amended  in  1902  and  1905  to  provide  for  extending  the 
channel  a  little  further  upstream  to  the  Qty  Docks  and  for  excavating  a 
turning  basin  at  the  upper  end.  By  1913  a  channel  20  ft.  deep  had  been 
dredged  from  Hampton  Roads  to  City  Point  and  18  ft.  deep  from  City  Point 
to  Richmond.  These  depths  have  been  generally  maintained  to  date.  Main- 
tenance dredging  has  been  required  from  time  to  time  and  considerable  has 
been  done  within  the  past  twelve  months. 

The  increase  in  the  available  depth  from  8  ft.  to  18  it.  has  naturally 
permitted  the  use  of  very  much  larger  vessels  and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
re-ship  at  City  Point  when  deep  draft  vessels  are  used.  Records  as  to  traffic 
on  the  river  before  1890  are  incomplete.  From  that  date  to  1921  there  were 
considerable  fluctuations  from  year  to  year  in  the  total  freight  carried.  In 
1921,  389,000  tons  were  carried,  the  least  of  which  there  is  a  record.  Since 
then  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase.  In  1925,  the  total  amount  of  traffic 
was  815,000  tons,  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  river,  of  which  44  per 
cent  pertained  to  Richmond  and  56  per  cent  to  river  points  below  Richmond. 
This  commerce  consisted  mostly  of  building  materials,  coal,  petroleum,  forest 
products,  vegetable  food  products,  tobacco,  textiles,  and  fertilizers. 

The  City  of  Richmond  is  quite  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  the  river  as 
an  asset  and  has  recently  made  an  extensive  industrial  survey  of  the  city  and  ■ 
a  physical  survey  of  the  river  for  several  miles  down,  to  determine  what  is 
best  to  do  to  make  full  use  of  the  possibilities  of  the  river.  The  reports  of 
these  surveys  have  been  submitted  to  the  Engineer  Department  in  Washington 
and  to  the  Norfolk  Engineer  Office,  with  a  view  to  securing  government 
assistance  in  securing  further  improvements  of  the  channel  and  to  keep  the 
Federal  Government  informed  of  the  city's  plans. 

An  item  was  inserted  in  the  river  and  harbor  bill  which  failed  to  pass 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress  providing  for  a  re-survey  of  James  River.  It 
is  understood  that  when  the  preliminary  examination  and  survey  come  be- 
fore them,  commercial  interests  will  request  some  straightening  of  the  river, 
cutting  off  tortuous  bends  and  an  increase  in  project  depth  to  25  feet,  per- 
haps, ultimately  to  30  feet,  up  to  the  lower  end  of  the  rocky  section  near  the 
City,  at  the  same  time  omitting  deepening  the  rocky  reach  opposite  to  and  just 
below  the  City.  Straightening  the  channel  by  making  three  cut-offs  across 
bends  between  Richmond  and  City  Point  would  shorten  the  distance  about 
ten  and  one-half  miles.  If  these  improvements  are  made,  the  City  is  con- 
sidering constructing  a  deep  water  terminal  at  the  upper  end  of  the  25-foot, 
or  30-foot,  channel  a  few  miles  below  the  City  and  connecting  it  with  the 
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City  by  a  belt  line  railroad.  They  also  propose  to  improve  the  water  term- 
inal facilities  at  Richmond  for  light  draft  vessels.  This  work  would  involve 
an  expenditure  of  about  three  million  dollars  by  the  City.  What  it  would 
cost  the  National  Government  is  not  known  as  no  estimate  has  been  made. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  past  years  the  City  of  Richmond  has  spent  about 
one  million  dollars  in  the  improvement  of  the  James  River  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Government.  This  voluntary  contribution  and  the  fur- 
ther improvement  which  the  City  proposes  to  make  show  a  high  grade  of 
public  spirit  and  enterprise  which  is  to  be  commended.  It  is  hoped  that 
when  the  desired  changes  in  the  project  are  considered  by  the  Engineer  Dep- 
partment  they  will  prove  practicable  and  worthy  of  adoption.  (Applause.) 

The  Chair:  Some  years  ago  the  Federal  Government  decided  to  operate 
barges  on  the  Mississippi  and  one  or  two  of  our  other  rivers.  General  T.  Q. 
Ashburn  of  the  Army,  was  the  officer  placed  in  charge  of  this  government- 
owned  inland  waterway  transportation.  The  people  of  the  West  know  about 
it  but  our  business  people  of  the  East  are  not  so  well  informed.  We  don't 
know  that  Government-owned  barges  operate  up  and  down  the  Mississippi 
and  on  the  Warrior  in  Alabama,  doing  a  great  business.  But  we  have  to 
thank  General  Ashburn  for  it;  he  is  the  man  who  has  put  it  over. 

General  Ashburn  talks  figures — he  talks  facts — he  talks  freights  and  he 
talks  as  well  as  he  looks.  He  has  been  a  strong  advocate  of  the  development 
of  inland  waterways.  He  is  now  the  Government  Manager  of  the  publicly 
owned  line  of  barges  operating  on  a  chain  of  inland  waterways,  acting  under 
the  War  Department  of  the  United  States.  (Applause.) 
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THE  INLAND  WATERWAYS  CORPORATION 
By  General  T.  Q.  Ashburn,  U.  S.  A. 

President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  original  artist  of  the  barge  was  Noah;  the  first  prototype  of  the 
modern  barge,  was  the  Ark;  the  first  successful  seaport  in  the  world  was 
Mount  Ararat.  From  the  days  when  the  Ark  landed  safely  on  Mount 
Ararat  the  tendency  of  the  people  has  been  to  have  inland  water  seaports. 
The  same  objections  old  Noah  made  when  he  hauled  away  on  his  Ark  have 
been  made  by  the  same  people  who  have  been  trying — and  at  last  successfully, 
to  revivify  commerce  on  our  internal  streams.  (Applause.) 

The  Inland  Waterways  Corporation  is  a  government-owned  Corporation 
created  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  "out  the  policy  of  Congress  to  promote, 
encourage,  and  develope  water  transportation,  and  to  foster  and  preserve  in 
full  vigor  both  rail  and  water  transportation." 

It  is  the  logical  successor  of  the  Inland  and  Coastwise  Waterways  Service, 
created  under  authority  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920,  and  its  creation 
was  made  necessary  in  order  to  function  as  freely  as  any  private  transportation 
agency,  and  to  remove  its  operations  from  the  mass  of  restrictive  laws  and 
regulations  governing  other  governmental  activities. 

It  is  an  independent  operating  agency  for  transportation  facilities  on 
our  inland  waters,  and  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Engineering 
Department  of  the  Army,  the  activities  of  which  are  confined  to  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  navigable  streams. 

Its  function  is  demonstrative,  and  it  is  actively  engaged  in  the  operation 
of  the  following  services: 

The  Upper  Mississippi  Division,  extending  from  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis to  St.  Louis,  the  Lower  Mississippi  Division,  extending  from  St. 
Louis  to  New  Orleans,  the  Warrior  Division,  extending  from  New  Orleans 
via  Mobile  to  Cordova  and  Birmingsport,  Alabama,  and  the  Ensley  Southern 
Railroad,  owned  by  the  Warrior  River  Terminal  Company. 

The  Lower  Mississippi  River  Division  and  the  Warrior  Division  are 
inter- related,  and  the  combination  is  some  times  known  as  the  Mississippi- 
Warrior  Service. 

Its  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  public  may  be  furnished  cheaper 
freight  rates  by  joint  water  and  rail  hauls  than  can  be  furnished  by  rail  haul 
alone,  and  that  by  a  combination  of  such  services,  both  rail  and  water  carriers 
can  receive  a  living  revenue,  prosper  and  save  the  public  vast  expenditures 
for  railroad  development  that  are  unnecessary. 

It  is  demonstrating  this  successfully  because  of  three  cardinal  principles 
involved. — 

1.  There  is  not  enough  transportation  presently  available  to  meet  the 
increasing  demands  of  our  interior  commerce,  which  doubles  ap- 
proximately every  ten  or  twelve  years. 

2.  It  would  cost  the  railroads  a  billion  dollars  a  year  for  ten  years  to 
develope  sufficiently  to  handle  the  traffic  satisfactorily,  and  the 
public  would  pay  this  ten  billion  dollars  in  one  way  or  another. 
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Two  hundred  million  dollars  would  complete  every  projected  navi- 
gable waterway  approved  by  Congress,  and  while  the  utilization  of 
our  waterways  would  not  avoid  this  ten  billion  dollar  expenditure, 
it  would  probably  decrease  it  50%. 
3.    Sinbe  everybody  has  been  taxed  to  create  navigable  waterways, 
everybody  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  reap  some  of  the  benefits 
inherent  in  such  cheaper  transportation,  having  material  saving  in 
his  assignments  or  consignments  of  freight. 
The  creation  of  the  Corporation  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  while 
over  a  billion  dollars  has  been  appropriated  for  harbors,  navigable  rivers  and 
canals,  and  while  from  35  to  50  million  dollars  annually  were  being  appro- 
priated in  the  hope  that  water  transportation  would  revive  of  its  own  volition, 
it  had  not  come  back,  could  not  come  back  on  account  of  existing  conditions 
which  had  to  be  remedied,  and  unless  these  conditions  could  be  remedied  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  our  whole  policy  of  making  streams  navigable  in  the 
vain  hope  that  river  transportation  would  revitalize  itself,  was  a  colossal 
failure. 

When  this  proposition  was  submitted  to  Congress,  and  a  plan  suggested 
whereby  its  policy  could  be  carried  out,  and  a  demonstration  made  with  war 
material  already  on  hand,  it  enthusiastically  adopted  the  program,  created 
a  Corporation,  authorized  a  capitalization  of  $5,000,000,  turned  over  existing 
facilities,  and  endowed  the  Corporation  with  all  the  powers  necessary  to 
fulfill  the  object  and  purpose  of  its  creation. 

Common  carriage  by  water,  where  the  facilities  are  open  to  everyone 
equally,  where  rates  are  published,  and  sailings  made  per  schedule,  is  the 
only  method  of  operation  by  which  the  public  at  large  can  reap  the  benefits 
of  such  cheap  transportation. 

The  development  of  a  great  common  carrier  by  water  on  our  interior 
streams  met  such  obstacles  in  the  creation  of  conditions  necessary  to  its 
success,  that  private  capital,  unadventurous,  declined  to  embark  upon  the 
project,  and  it  required  the  declaration  of  a  policy  of  Congress,  and  later, 
the  creation  of  a  specific  agent  to  make  its  policy  effective.  It  even  had 
to  endow  this  Corporation  with  plenary  powers,  because  from  its  declaration 
of  policy  to  promote,  encourage  and  develope  waterways  there  emerged  a 
new  principle  in  transportation,  i.  e.,  a  policy  of  promoting,  encouraging  and 
developing  any  kind  of  transportation  except  rail. 

By  the  mere  enumeration  of  the  conditions  precedent  to  the  success 
of  a  common  carrier  of  great  national  importance,  it  will  be  seen  why  the 
creations  of  such  conditions  developed  upon  the  Government  and  why  private 
capital  shunned  the  task  of  attempting  to  revive  water  transportation. 

(a)  There  must  be  suitable  navigable  streams,  (and  Congress  is  the 
judge  of  what  streams  shall  be  made  navigable)  unless  they  lie  entirely  within 
the  provinces  of  a  State,  in  which  case  the  State  itself  is  the  supreme  judge. 

(b)  There  must  be  boats  suitable  for  particular  streams.  The  selection 
of  the  proper  type  is  largely  a  matter  of  experimentation,  which  involves 
constant  changes  in  construction  and  methods  of  propulsion;  expensive 
experiments  which  do  not  appeal  to  private  capital. 

(c)  There  must  be  suitable  terminals.  The  location  and  kind  of 
terminals  to  be  built  will  depend  upon  a  variety  of  conditions  not  controllable 
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by  capital,  and  as  each  terminal  in  itself  is  a  matter  of  slow  growth,  the 
determination  of  the  kind  and  construction  of  the  same  and  the  expenditure 
of  vast  sums  of  money  in  seeking  the  proper  kind,  is  not  an  investment  that 
would  appeal  to  private  capital.  In  fact,  many  attempted  waterway  opera- 
tions have  failed  because  of  preconceived  ideas  of  what  terminals  should  be 
and  what  they  should  cost,  and  their  construction  along  lines  basically  in- 
correct. 

(d)  There  must  be  balanced  freight  both  ways  on  the  river  or  canal. 
In  order  to  get  this  balanced  freight  requires  dependable  and  durable  opera- 
tions which  might  extend  over  years  before  becoming  profitable.  By  balanced 
freight  is  meant  not  only  bulk  freight  in  both  directions,  but  freight  of  a 
higher  revenue  producing  quality.  In  other  words  the  freight  revenue  must 
be  what  we  technically  term  "sweetened,"  by  the  addition  of  higher  freight 
revenue  producing  commodities,  such  as  packet  freight  and  less  than  car- 
load lot  freight. 

Since  freight  of  this  quality  and  description  does  not  originate  in  sufficient 
quantities  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  railroad, 
to  carry  from  and  deliver  to  the  river  points,  freight  originating  or  destined 
to  the  interior. 

Since  this  is  so,  there  must  be  cooperation  between  the  railroad  and 
the  waterways  and  a  fair  division  of  the  accruing  revenue  to  the  partici- 
pators in  the  joint  rail-water  haul.  Recourse  must  frequently  be  had  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  determine  what  this  fair  division  is, 
and  the  I.  C.  C.  has  by  one  of  its  decisions,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  In- 
land Waterways  Corporation  as  a  Government  Agency,  the  power  to  make 
the  railroads  deal  with  them  in  an  equitable  manner.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  decision  of  the  I.  C.  C.  by  which  this  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Inland  Waterways  Corporation,  the  decision  itself  becomes  a  very  effective 
weapon  by  which  railroads  might  stifle  private  water  competition. 

The  Inland  Waterways  Corporation  is  the  agency  thru  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  must  create  the  conditions  precedent  to  success,  and  it 
has  therefore  consistently  labored  to  create  these  conditions  upon  certain 
nationally  important  waterways  which  are  already  completely  navigable, 
or  the  ones  to  be  made  navigable  in  the  quickest  possible  time.  The  creation 
of  such  conditions  precedent  to  success  upon  one  river  does  not  mean  the 
creation  of  such  conditions  upon  another,  but  each  successful  operation 
makes  it  easier  to  create  those  conditions  upon  the  next  river  when  the  task 
fs  undertaken. 

By  law  these  operations  are  confined  to  the  entire  length  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  the  intracoastal  waters  between  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  and  the 
Warrior  River,  a  total  of  nearly  1,500  miles. 

To  illustrate  the  tremendous  handicaps  that  private  capital  would  en- 
counter in  its  endeavor  to  establish  such  great  common  carriers  as  have  been 
established  by  the  Inland  Waterways  Corporation,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
quote  to  you  some  figures  for  1923,  1924,  1925  and  seven  months  in  1926. 

In  1923  the  Corporation  carried  in  round  numbers  980,000  tons,  in  1924, 
1,070,000  tons,  in  1925,  1,143,000  tons  with  about  60%  of  its  total  equipment 
(40%  being  in  litigation),  and  for  the  7  months  of  this  year  has  already 
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carried  686,000  tons — or  the  year  1926  will  undoubtedly  show  a  total  carriage 
of  1,500,000  tons. 

In  round  numbers  the  total  revenue  in 


and  in  the  7  months  of  1926,  $2,700,000.00;  or  the  total  year  will  show  over 
four  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

The  total  net  income,  including  depreciation,  for  1923,  was  a  loss  of 
$953,000;  in  1924  a  loss  of  $532,000;  in  1925  a  loss  of  $34,000;  and  in  the 
seven  months  of  1926  a  net  profit  of  $56,000.00,  or  a  total  of  at  least  $100,000 
for  the  year. 

The  organization  is  self-sustaining  and  has  been  for  two  years. 

It  has  converted  war  time  facilities  which  could  not  have  been  sold  on 
July  1,  1921,  for  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars,  into  a  self- 
sustaining  organization  appraised  in  1924,  (at  the  time  of  its  reorganization) 
by  the  American  Appraisal  Company  of  approximately  $10,000,000;  and 
its  present  day  value  is  over  $12,000,000.  It  has  more  or  less  friendly  re- 
lations with  165  railroads  and  carriers  into  and  out  of  41  States  of  the  Union. 
Its  average  saving  on  a  ton  of  freight  to  the  shipper  is  $1.25  a  ton  and  it  is 
gradually  extending  its  benefits  to  the  remainder  of  the  people  of  the  seven 
States  not  now  benefited  to  any  extent. 

I  think  it  can  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  it  has  been  a 
remarkable  performance  for  an  organization  in  four  years,  to  increase  its 
net  value  from  three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars  to  approximately  eleven 
million  dollars,  to  have  changed  its  net  loss  from  nearly  a  million  dollars  a 
year  in  1923,  thru  reorganization  under  an  effective  law  of  Congress,  to  a 
profit  of  about  $100,000  in  1925,  and  all  of  this  with  an  appropriation  since 
1923  of  three  million  dollars,  of  which  one  and  a  half  million  remains  in  the 
Treasury  untouched. 

The  million  and  a  half  used  is  accounted  for  by  payment  of  $650,000 
worth  of  outstanding  deficits,  and  the  purchase  of  new  equipment  aggregating 
about  $850,000.  The  Corporation  today,  as  I  have  mentioned,  has  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  and  over  one-half  million  dollars 
in  available  cash  deposited  in  the  various  banks  throughout  the  country. 

On  the  Mississippi  alone  a  comparison  of  1923  and  1925  shows  that  the 
tonnage  increased  162,447  tons  and  revenue  increased  $1,093,000.00,  while 
the  expenses  only  increased  $172,000.00,  so  that  the  net  operating  loss  was 
reduced  from  $955,000.00  in  1923  to  $34,000.00— a  saving  of  $921,000.00. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  Government  to  advance  money  to  cover  operating 
deficits  of  1923  in  the  amount  of  $521,000.00,  since  which  time  the  Corporation 
has  paid  all  its  operating  expenses,  built  new  equipment  and  has  accumulated 
over  one-half  million  dollars  in  cash. 

The  increase  in  revenue  per  ton  over  1923  was  43  cents  and  over  1924, 
18  cents.  The  reduction  in  the  expenses  per  ton  for  the  same  years  was 
36c  in  1923  and  26c  over  1924,  so  that  the  savings  per  ton  in  1925  compared 
with  1923  was  79c,  and  44c  in  1924. 

On  the  Mississippi  River  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  of  all 
vessels  per  ton  decreased  from  $2.06  in  1923  to  $1.76  in  1924  and  $1.58  in 


1923  was._. 

1924  was.... 

1925  was.... 


$2,800,000 
.  3,500,000 
.  3,930,000 
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1925.  The  average  freight  revenue  for  each  of  the  three  years  on  the  Warrior 
River  was  $1.54  per  ton  in  1923,  $1.80  in  1924  and  $1.95  in  1925.  There 
was  a  reduction  in  the  net  loss  on  the  Warrior  River  of  $308,376.69.  With 
the  acquisition  of  the  Ensley  Southern  Railroad  which  is  now  operated  by 
us  under  the  name  of  the  Warrior  River  Terminal  Company,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  Warrior  River  Division  will  be  on  a  paying  basis  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

We  believe  that  this  demonstration  by  the  Inland  Waterways  Corpora- 
tion has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  by 
proving  that  both  rail  and  water  transportation  can  exist  side  by  side,  and 
through  coordinated  effort,  furnish  cheaper  transportation  to  the  public  at 
large;  and  that  both  of  them  may  receive  a  living  revenue  from  such  joint 
operations. 

The  saving  to  the  public  through  this  service  averages  $1.25  a  ton,  and 
since  we  are  handling  one  and  a  half  million  tons  per  annum,  aggregates 
nearly  two  million  dollars  per  year.  The  Corporation  offers  to  the  public  a 
joint  rail  water  rate  of  80%  of  the  all  rail  rate,  and  asks  the  rail  lines  nothing 
except  cooperation. 

Since  our  successful  demonstration  private  capital  has  become  keenly 
interested  in  the  development  of  transportation  facilities  on  our  inland 
waterways;  and  through  the  establishment  of  the  conditions  precedent  to 
success  upon  the  Mississippi  and  Warrior  Rivers,  tKe  Corporation  has  laid 
the  ground  for  the  creation  of  similar  conditions  on  other  rivers  at  much 
less  expense  or  danger  to  capital.  (Applause.) 

The  Chair:  Another  representative  of  the  United  States  graces 
this  platform — a  spokesman  of  the  United  States  Navy.  He  is  hon- 
ored by  his  fellow  men  for  the  splendid  service  he  has  rendered  this  govern- 
ment. He  is  going  to  talk  to  us  about  waterways  and  the  Navy — about  the 
advantages  of  improved  harbors.  The  Admiral  is  Commandant  of  the  Navy 
Yard  at  Portsmouth;  next  to  the  Navy  Yard  at  Philadelphia,  we  think  it  is 
the  best  we  have.  It  is  a  wonderful  yard  and  requires  a  competent  Com- 
mandant such  as  Admiral  Cole  is. 

But  apart  from  the  Navy  Yard  he  has  a  splendid  record  for  sea  service — 
out  where  the  billows  roll.  He  has  seen  service  in  South  American  waters, 
representing  the  flag  of  the  United  States  there;  then  he  became  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  United  States  Fleet. 

The  Admiral  has  gone  around  the  world — Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
brought  back  his  men  and  ships  safe  and  sound.  We  welcome  him  to  speak 
for  the  Navy.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  the  Commandant  of  the 
Navy  Yard  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Rear  Admiral  W.  C.  Cole. 
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REAR  ADMIRAL  W.  C.  COLE,  U.  S.  N. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  seems  to  me  that  your  highly  esteemed  President  has  overdone  him- 
self in  telling  what  I  have  done  and  some  things  I  have  not.  I  am  obliged  to 
him,  and  in  addition,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  follow  the  addresses  that  have 
been  made  with  what  words  I  am  about  to  say,  because  in  one  case  you  heard 
from  a  man  who  is  engaged  in  the  development  of  internal  waterways,  and 
in  the  second  case,  you  heard  about  the  successful  operation  of  the  internal 
waterways — but  what  I  will  say  comes  from  the  viewpoint  of  those  looking 
to  the  protection  of  the  high  sea  merchant  marine  whose  life  depends  upon 
these  internal  waterways  supplying  them  with  a  safe  refuge  from  the  rough 
weather  at  sea.  (Applause.) 

A  long  line  of  distinguished  Naval  men  have  addressed  this  Association — 
and  when  I  speak  of  Naval  men  I  include  the  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  William  Howard  Taft,  our  Commander-in-Chief.  The 
Honorable  Josephus  Daniels,  when  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  frequently  ad- 
dressed you,  and  without  doubt  the  interest  of  his  official  days  in  intra-coastal 
waterways  has  followed  him  into  his  distinguished  editorial  labors,  a  few 
miles  from  us  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Reflecting  the  opinions  of  their  fellows,  Admirals  Sperry,  Benson,  Grant, 
Russel  and  others  have  addressed  you  setting  forth  varying  aspects  of  the 
need  of  the  Navy  for  adequate  inland  waterways,  and  especially  from  the 
strategic  point  of  view,  of  intra-coastal  waterways. 

Following  these  distinguished  speakers,  it  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to 
greet  you  to-day  in  the  name  of  the  Navy  and  to  convey  to  you  the  good 
wishes  and  hopes  for  the  continued  success  of  your  labors  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  their  coadjutors  of  the 
personnel  of  the  Navy,  upon  whom  now  lies  the  responsibility  for  the  read- 
iness for  service  of  the  Nation's  first  line  of  defense,  in  peace,  no  less  than  in 
war.  The  Commandant  of  the  Fifth  Naval  District,  Rear  Admiral  R.  E. 
Coontz,  regrets  his  inability  to  be  with  you  to-day. 

The  Navy  exists  for  the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
on  the  high  seas,  its  citizens  and  their  property  wherever  located,  and  especi- 
ally that  these  citizens  and  their  property  may  not  only  have  safe  conduct 
overseas,  but  that  the  cargoes  with  which  the  vessels  of  the  merchant  marine  are 
loaded  may  have  equable  treatment  in  reception  and  distribution  upon  arrival 
and  in  the  collection  and  loading  of  cargoes  upon  departure  from  the  foreign 
ports.  It  is  therefore  particularly  agreeable  to  an  officer  of  the  Navy  to  be 
called  upon  to  address  an  association  devoted  to  -our  water  borne  commerce. 
It  may  appear  on  superficial  examination  that  commerce  borne  upon  intra- 
coastal  trade  has  but  a  tenuous  connection,  at  least  as  far  as  concerns  pro- 
tection, with  the  protection  just  mentioned  of  our  international  and  intra- 
coastal  trade  upon  the  high  seas,  but  I  assure  you  the  connection  is  immedi- 
ate and  vital:  break  a  link  in  the  chain  and  the  whole  is  useless. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  here,  addressing  this  audience,  to  go  into  the 
question  of  the  economic  advantage  to  the  country  of  parallel  systems  of 
transportation.    The  present  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.   Hoover,  has 
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shown  cogently  that  railroads,  high  seas  commerce  and  canals  in  their  com- 
peting aspects  are  complementary  in  the  effect  of  their  activities  upon  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  country  in  promoting  cheaper  transportation  in 
increased  volume.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  burden  you  with  a  resume  of  this 
question,  more  than  to  state  that  without  adequate  harbors,  channels,  and 
closely  affiliated  deep  water  terminal  facilities,  water  borne  commerce  is 
strangled. 

The  Navy  Department,  ever  ready  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  its  sister 
service  of  the  Merchantile  Marine,  has  in  the  years  past  given  extended  consi- 
deration to  the  question  of  intra-coastal  waterways,  primarily,  of  course, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  benefit  to  the  commercial  development  of  the 
country,  but  always  having  in  mind  the  provision  of  facilities  to  enable  it 
better  to  carry  out  its  mission  of  national  defense  and  commerce  protection. 

The  prime  service  of  the  Navy  for  commerce  protection  lies  upon  the 
open  seas.  It  is  the  first  line  of  our  country's  defense,  and  that  defense  lies 
not  upon  our  own  coast  but  in  the  cross  roads  of  commerce  and  ultimately 
upon  the  coast  of  the  power  which  seeks  to  interrupt  the  free  flow  of  our 
seagoing  commerce  and  strangle  our  economic  life. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  essential  that  the  lanes  of  commerce  along  our 
own  coast  be  kept  clear  of  enemy  cruisers,  destroyers,  submarines  and  other 
small  craft,  also  that  a  c  ontinuous  flow  of  supplies  of  all  kinds,  in  adequate 
volume,  may  have  uninterrupted  progress  from  points  of  origin  to  the  Naval 
bases  and  storehouses,  and  thus  by  seagoing  craft  to  the  ships  of  the  Fleet, 
to  make  possible  continued  operation  against  the  enemy. 

It  is  entirely  conceivable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  time  element,  as 
well  as  to  make  sure  of  the  unimpeded  transfer  of  patrol  craft  from  point  to 
point  on  our  coast,  that  the  intra-coastal  waterways  advocated  by  this  associ- 
ation would  be  of  supreme  importance  in  the  operations  concerned  with  the 
protection  of  our  coastal  lanes,  carried  out  by  the  Commandants  of  the  Naval 
Districts  of  which  the  Commandant  qf  the  Fifth  Naval  District  is  one. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  this  question  of  the  service  of  intra-coastal 
waterways  to  the  Navy,  and  one  which  is  not  as  often  touched  upon  as  the 
movement  of  small  combatant  vessels  in  the  intra-coastal  waterways.  This 
is  the  supplying  of  all  things  needful  to  the  fleet  operating  on  the  high  seas. 
Naval  study  and  research  applied  to  organization  administration  and  oper- 
ation has  assumed  three  general  divisions' of  activities:  strategy,  tactics  and 
logistics.  The  mission  of  Naval  logistics  is  to  provide  alongside  the  com- 
batant ships,  where,  when  and  how  needed,  men,  ammunition,  fuel,  con- 
sumable supplies  and  provisions,  without  requiring  from  the  combatant  com- 
mander thought  or  action  other  than  those  contained  in  the  original  operat- 
ing- orders  for  his  fleets  issued  by  him. 

Most  of  you  recall  the  transportation  congestion  existing  on  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast  in  the  spring  of  1918.  This  congestion  was  particularly  acute  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York  but  extended  down  the  coast  indefinitely.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind,  had  there  been  in  existence  at  that  time  an  intra- 
coastal  waterway  of  as  much  as  12-feet  governing  depth,  with  corresponding 
transportation  facilities  in  the  shape  of  barges,  tow-boats,  etc.,  that  the  con- 
gestion would  have  been  materially  obviated  if  not  entirely  absent.  There- 
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fore,  the  importance  of  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  aims  of  the 
Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  cannot  be  exaggerated. 

I  desire,  however,  to  ask  your  attention  to  one  particular  point,  and 
that  is  the  necessity  for  unselfish  cooperation  among  the  various  local  associ- 
ations of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association.  Many  times  has  the 
Navy  suffered  by  reason  of  short-sighted  local  politicians,  no  doubt  hard 
pressed  by  their  constituents,  acting  in  such  manner  that  acute,  well  con- 
sidered needs  of  the  Navy  in  one  portion  of  the  coast  cannot  be  obtained 
because  of  opposition  from  communities  located  elsewhere,  on  the  grounds 
that  equal  sums  of  money  will  not  be  spent  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

1  hope  this  same  condition  will  not  interfere  with  the  progress  to  a  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  mission  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Associ- 
ation. For  .instance:, — the  completion  of  the  connections  between  the  Del- 
aware River  and  New  York  Harbor  by  the  New  Jersey  intra-coastal  canal 
will  require  the  expenditure  of  a  not  inconsiderable  sum  of  money.  It  is 
possible  that  during  the  time  of  such  expenditure  it  will  not  be  practicable 
to  obtain  sums  in  any  degree  comparable  to  that  required  for  its  Trenton, 
New  Jersey  project,  for  expenditure  elsewhere  in  this  2,000  mile  stretch  of 
intra-coastal  waterways,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  all  the  communities  on 
these  waterways  to  realize  that  it  is  to  their  common  benefit  to  form  a  unit — 
in  backing  the  decision  of  the  association  that  this  waterway  is  the  one  now  to 
be  built. 

You  have  done  me  the  honor  to  ask  me  to  speak  today  upon  the  subject 
of  the  inside  and  outside  approaches  to  Hampton  Roads. 

The  value  of  Hampton  Roads  has  been  appreciated  by  the  Navy  since 
its  birth.  Even  before  its  birth,  the  fathers  of  the  Navy,  during  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  made  constant  use  of  Hampton  Roads,  either  in  occupying 
it  at  times,  or  in  operations  to  drive  and  deprive  our  British  friends  of  that 
privilege.  No  doubt  Raleigh,  Smith  and  other  colonial  leaders  appreciated 
this  remarkable  body  of  water,  probably  as  a  fair  haven  and  as  a  fair  way  to 
the  hospital  shores  of  the  waters  flowing  into  it. 

The  Civil  war  and  the  history  of  it,  recounting  the  use  made  of  Hampton 
Roads  by  the  northern  fleets  and  the  remarkable  encounter  between  the 
Monitor  and  the  Virginia,  made  its  name  common  upon  the  lips  of  school 
children. 

But  it  is  only  within  the  last  generation  that  men  have  begun  to  see 
more  clearly  the  opportunities  and  the  possibilities  of  Hampton  Roads  as  a 
great  commercial  emporium  and  base.  It  is  only  since  the  remarkable  acti- 
vities of  this  character  during  the  recent  war  that  the  attention  of  men  has 
been  constructively  focused  upon  this  body  of  water,  as  shown  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hampton  Roads  Port  Commission,  followed  by  the  enactment 
of  the  bill  by  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  looking  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Hampton  Roads  Port  Authority.  This  body,  as  you 
know,  is  now  in  operation. 

One  could  dwell  for  many  minutes  upon  the  possibilities,  yes  the  pro- 
babilities, of  the  results  of  the  work  of  this  body  in  the  field  in  which  it  is 
engaged.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a  site  for  terminal  facilities,  there  is 
probably  nothing  like  it  in  the  world.    To  my  mind,  therefore,  it  with  New 
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York,  forms  the  keyways  of  the  intra-coastal  waterways  and  deserves  well 
the  continued  consideration  and  assistance  of  the  association. 

Hampton  Roads  is  the  meeting  place  of  seagoing  commerce,  of  interior 
waterways  commerce  and  of  intra-coastal  commerce.  The  latter  has  Hamp- 
ton Roads  as  a  terminus,  or  as  a  thoroughfare  between  the  intra-coastal  points 
to  the  northward  or  to  the  southward.  Here  the  deep  draft  vessels  coming 
in  from  sea  find  ample  shelter,  ample  anchorage  grounds  and  ample  terminal 
facilities  to  accommodate  them  and  also  the  smaller  craft  of  shallower  draft, 
but  no  lesser  importance,  coming  from  the  interior  and  intra-coastal  water- 
ways. 

The  sites  previously  mentioned  are  eminently  suited  for  the  creation  of 
all  manner  of  terminals — right  here  ready  for  the  hands  of  man,  to  an  extent 
not  equaled  elsewhere.  The  h inter  land  in  all  directions,  north,  west,  south, 
and  southeast,  and  especially  to  the  west,  the  south  and  the  southeast,  is 
budding  in  commerce  and  industry,  calling  for  these  facilities.  In  the  near 
future,  under  the  guiding  hand  of  the  port  authorities,  the  demand  for  in- 
creased traffic  facilities  in  the  way  of  broader  channels,  deeper  waters  for 
heavier  and  greater  tonnage  will  be  met. 

It  requires  little  imagination,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  barges  of  two  and 
three  thousand  tons  can  be  moved  with  little  more  expense  than  barges  of 
three  hundred  tons,  to  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  our 
army  in  the  layout  of  the  intra-coastal  waterways  a  limiting  depth  of  not 
less  than  25-feet,  with  corresponding  width  cross  traffic  facilities,  etc.  It  is 
true  that  this  depth  is  not  yet  justified  by  virtue  of  commercial  demands 
immediately  in  sight  gleaned  from  statistics  and  elsewhere,  but  I  venture  the 
thought  that  many  of  us  living  today  will  see  a  series  of  connecting  intra- 
coastal  waterways  from  Cape  Fear  to  Cod  Bay,  carrying  a  limiting  depth  of 
not  less  than  25-feet. 

Fourteen  years  ago,  President  Taft,  addressing  this  Association,  said: 
"Twenty-five  feet  I  would  prefer  myself;  but  if  you  cannot  get 

twenty-five  feet,  take  something  less  because  you  can  get  more  after 

you  have  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  Cavnal,  as  you  will." 

To  us  of  the  Navy,  such  a  depth  would  have  incalculable,  potential 
value.  The  strategic  movement  of  small  craft,  such  as  destroyers  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  submarines  of  twenty-feet  draft  and  the 
necessary  movement  of  patrol  boats  from,  between  and  to  advanced  bases, 
all  at  a  speed  that  requires  large  canal  prisms,  are  known  requirements  which 
determine  the  ultimate  dimensions  of  the  waterway.  It  is  not  possible  for 
us  of  the  Navy  today,  any  more  than  it  is  for  our  colleagues  of  the  Army,  to 
lay  before  the  committees  of  Congress  considering  this  question,  material 
figures  and  facts  to  prove  the  existence  of  this  necessity  in  the  form  in  which 
the  sister  service  of  the  Merchant  Marine  can.  Such  a  waterway  must  come 
aided  by  the  efficient  services  of  the  earnest  members  of  this  association. 

Finally,  it  is  suggested  to  the  Association: 

(1)  That  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  advocate  an 
utlimate  governing  depth  of  twenty-five  feet  for  the  intra-coastal  waterway 
from  Cape  Cod  Bay, to  the  Beaufort  entrance.    The  depth  of  the  feeders  to 
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be  governed  by  the  commercial  water  borne  traffic  developed  by  the  acti- 
vities served  by  them.  The  depth  of  the  intra-costal  waterway  south  of 
Beaufort  entrance  to  be  given  a  governing  depth  of  not  less  than  twelve  feet. 

(2)  That  in  the  preliminary  plans,  cross  canal  traffic  and  other  faci- 
lities and  accessories  should  be  designed  for  the  ultimate  twenty-five  foot 
governing  depth. 

(3)  That  canal  prisms  be  so  designed  as  to  permit  a  speed  of  twelve 
knots  for  vessels  of  five  block  co-efficient  and  a  correspondingly  lower  speed 
for  full  bodied  vessels. 

(4)  That  municipalities  be  urged  to  finance  the  building  of  adequate 
terminal  facilities. 

(5)  That  in  the  Hampton  Roads  area  the  influence  of  the  Association 
shall  be  thrown  in  favor  of  the  policy  and  decisions  of  the  Hampton  Roads 
Port  Authority.  (Applause.) 

The  Chair:  That  address  was  extremely  gratifying  to  this  Association. 
I  want  the  Admiral  to  feel  that  his  trouble  in  making  it  was  not  in  vain,  which 
leads  us  up  to  the  members  of  Congress.  We  shall  hear  from  one  now,  the 
eloquent  member  who  represents  the  Bronx  District  of  New  York — and  over 
there  in  the  Bronx  they  think  they  are  a  little  better  than  New  York  itself. 
Congressman  Griffin  will  tell  us  about  "The  Needs  of  New  York."  You 
know  we  are  never  quite  sure  just  what  they  are.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
I  present  the  Honorable  Anthony  J.  Griffin,  Member  of  Congress  from  New 
York,  and  a  true  friend  of  American  waterways. 
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HON.  ANTHONY  J.  GRIFFIN,  M.  C,  NEW  YORK 

Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  want  to  thank  our  Chairman  for  his  candid  though  somewhat  facetious 
introduction.  If  he  were  to  make  an  introduction  without  a  little  of  his 
humor,  I  don't  think  we  would  appreciate  the  importance  of  his  services  to 
this  Association.  I  think  we  are  blest  to  have  at  the  head  of  this  Organi- 
zation such  a  wonderful  man,  (applause)  his  statesmanlike  qualities,  his 
wit,  his  constancy,  his  sincerity,  his  patience  and  his  initiative  all  stand  out 
in  an  exceptional  way  and  are  responsible,  in  a  large  measure,  (applause)  for 
all  this  Association  has  accomplished  in  the  past  and  what  it  will  accom- 
plish, I  trust,  in  the  future.  (Applause.) 

I  am  not  responsible  for  the  topic  that  is  assigned  me — I  would  be  too 
modest,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  to  assume  for  myself  the  topic  "The  Needs  of 
New  York."  That  topic  was  handed  to  me,  and  I  am  going  to  do  the  best 
I  can — I  think  I  can  do  the  best — the  most  agreeable  thing — by  saying  as 
little  as  possible  for  New  York. 

This  Organization  is,  in  a  sense,  a  quasi-congress.  I  don't  think  you 
realize  the  importance,  the  value,  the  political  possibilities  that  rest  in  it. 
This  Organization  stands  for  internal  transportation  or  communication  all 
over  the  Atlantic  Coast.  You  represent  perhaps  in  your  presence  here  one- 
tenth  of  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  you  are  as  much 
the  spokesmen  of  the  communities  you  represent  as  we  are  in  Congress  when 
we  go  down  to  Washington. 

We  are  elected  by  one  method — one  system  of  election;  you  are  elected 
by  a  different  method — but  throughout  the  whole  history  of  this  country  the 
real  achievements  in  all  great  moral  and  economic  projects  have  always  been 
through  volunteer  bodies  such  as  yours.  You  analyse  your  projects;  you 
pass  your  resolutions,  you  publish  them,  you  send  them  to  the  Legislative 
bodies  in  Washington  or  elsewhere,  and  they  have  their  results. 

Now,  waterway  improvements,  internal  improvements  generally — and 
I  will  include  the  term  roads  as  well,  have  had  to  meet  a  long  and  bitter  opposi- 
tion in  the  United  States  of  America  due  to  the  one  predominating  fault  of 
the  average  citizen,  and  that  is,  indifference.  It  is  not  every  man  or  woman 
who  can  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  fact  that  they  must  work  to 
get  something  that  is  going  to  do  good  not  only  for  today  but  for  tomorrow. 

These  discussions  for  public  improvements  have  been  going  on  for  a 
hundred  years  and  it  is  a  strange  co-incidence  that  it  was  a  man  from  Penn- 
sylvania who  probably  initiated  the  struggle  for  the  identical  program  ad- 
vocated by  this  Association — Albert  Gallatin. 

Albert  Gallatin  was  a  Swiss-French  emigrant,  who  came  to  this  country 
at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  was  a  man  of  splendid  education 
and  well  rounded  powers  of  mind.  Because  of  his  strength  of  character,  his 
intelligence,  and  statesmanship  he  was  selected  by  Thomas  Jefferson  as  his 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  On  April  4th,  1808,  he  made  a  casual  report  of 
the  activities  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  in  that  he  urged  five 
specific  propositions  for  Internal  waterway  improvement,  which,  strange  to 
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say,  are  most  prominent  among  the  projects  of  this  Association  today — and 
he  too,  came  from  Pennsylvania.  So  it  is  in  order  that  a  Pennsylvanian 
should  head  this  Organization  to  consummate  and  carry  out  that  splendid 
plan.  (Applause.) 

The  Albert  Gallatin  plan  provided  for  the  construction  of  the  Cape  Cod 
Canal;  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  Raritan  Bay  to  the  Delaware  River; 
the  construction  of  a  canal  from  Hampton  Roads  into  Pamlico  and  Albemarle 
Sounds.  These  canals  had  the  endorsement  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  but  the 
proposition  was  a  little  ahead  of  its  time  because  the  Congressional  lawyers 
were  at  work  then  in  the  interpretation  of  our  Constitution  and  some  of  the 
ablest  of  them  took  the  position  that  under  the  Constitution  Congress  had 
no  power  to  pay  out  money  raised  by  taxation  for  such  purposes.  Thomas 
Jefferson  suggested  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

John  C.  Calhoun  recommended  the  first  practical  plan  of  financing  In- 
ternal Waterways.  In  1816  the  second  U.  S.  Bank  was  organized  and  under 
the  Charter  it  was  provided  that  it  should  pay  $1,500.00  into  the  United 
States  Treasury.  John  C.  Calhoun  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  in  the 
House  and  he  provided  that  this  $1,500.00  be  set  aside  and  put  into  a  re- 
volving fund  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  improvements  in  in- 
ternal waterways.  The  bill  was  passed.  It  went  before  President  Madison — 
but  the  bill  failed  for  want  of  executive  approval — and  it  was  not  until  March 
3,  1823,  that  we  came  to  the  turning  point  in  our  internal  improvement  pol- 
icies. 

That  date  should  be  emblazoned  on  our  records — March  3,  1823 — for 
on  that  date,  the  first  modest  sum  of  $6,500.  was  appropriated  by  Congress, 
one-half  of  the  House  held  out  against  it — but  they  eventually  did  it,  and 
that  was  the  turning  point  in  internal  improvement  policies. 

The  next  year  $30,000.  was  appropriated  and  in  1825  Congress  appro- 
priated $300,000.  for  the  construction  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal 
and  from  thence  on  such  appropriations  have  become  common;  sometimes 
inconsistently — sometimes  inspired  by  motives  dominated  by  sectional  rather 
than  by  national  policies — but  on  the  whole,  the  proposal  of  these  appro- 
priations for  the  carrying  out  of  intercommunication  between  the  states  has 
had  a  greater  significance  than  the  mere  building  up  of  selfish  commercial 
activities  in  certain  sections — it  signified  the  union  of  all  the  people  of  all  the 
Union — and  has  been  one  of  the  strongest  ties  in  linking  up  the  North  and 
South,  the  East  and  West.  For  this  John  C.  Calhoun  fought — and  his  splen- 
did vision  has  been  faithfully  followed  and  carried  out  by  subsequent  Con- 
gresses. The  great  plan  of  Albert  Gallatin  should  have  been  accomplished 
ere  this — but  here  we  are,  118  years  after  that  plan  was  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, still  talking  for  it — still  fighting  for  it!  But  we  are  going  to  carry  on 
the  fight  as  long  as  we  live!  (Applause.) 

It  is  true  that  your  Chairman,  has  assigned  me  the  topic — "The  Needs 
of  New  York" — but  I  feel  that  no  section  ought  to  demand — nor  ought  this 
Organization  to  demand  consideration  for  the  needs  of  any  particular  section 
unless  it  may  be  co-ordinated  and  linked  up  with  the  needs  of  the  entire  Nat- 
ion.   That  is  fundamental. 

Now,  where  does  New  York  come  in?  The  City  of  New  York's  pro- 
jects are  a  mere  link  in  the  chain  of  Atlantic  Coast  Waterway  improvements. 
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Only  under  such  justification  should  it  be  considered.  Where  the  needs  of 
the  Nation  demand  the  consideration  of  one  plan  rather  than  that  of  another — 
I  think  I  am  speaking  for  our  delegation,  when  I  say  that  we  will  gladly  give 
such  a  plan  our  heartiest  support.  We  are  not  here  to  fight  for  the  projects 
of  New  York  alone — we  are  going  to  fight  just  as  hard  for  your  waterways  in 
New  Jersey,  in  North  Carolina,  in  Virginia,  or  elsewhere  just  as  hard  as  we 
are  going  to  fight  for  our  own.  We  are  bound  together  here  in  the  fraternity 
of  this  Association — and,  taking  a  national  view  of  the  whole  problem,  we 
stand  united  in  friendship  pledged  to  mutual  support  of  the  proposition; 
that  all  natural  barriers  that  prevent  the  free  intercommunication  of  our 
respective  States  must  be  broken  down  so  that  commerce  and  friendship 
shall  have  free  sway — and  that  neither  mountain  peak  nor  treacherous  sand 
bank  shall  keep  us  apart. 

If  we  stand  for  anything  at  all  in  this  Organization,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  to  bring  all  of  the  sections  of  this  country  into  a  complete  harmony 
for  the  promotion  of  friendship  of  commerce  and  of  industrial  progress. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chair:  During  my  service  in  Washington  the  Honorable  Frederick 
H.  Newell  was  Chief  of  the  Reclamation  Service.  Appointed  by  Roosevelt 
and  a  very  close  friend  of  the  administration — even  unto  being  a  member  of 
"The  Kitchen  Cabinet" — he  was  always  on  the  job. 

'The  chairman  here  narrated  Mr.  Newell's  connection  with  great  public' 
works,  the  construction  of  dams  and  irrigation  works  for  the  conservation 
of  water  and  the  relief  of  the  farmers,  adding: 

He  may  not  thank  me  for  going  so  far.  He  is  one  who  has  been  interested 
in  water  and  if  the  many  farmers  whom  he  has  benefited  through  the  con- 
servation of  water  and  power,  had  anything  to  say  about  it,  I  assume  his 
salary  would  have  been  $20,000  or  $25,000  a  year,  instead  of  the  modest 
compensation  accorded  him  by  Congress. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  Hon.  Fred.  H.  Newell,  at  present  Engineer 
Member  of  the  Water  and  Power  Resources  Board  of  Pennsylvania.  (Applause) 
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WATERWAYS  AND  WATER  CONTROL 
By  Hon.  Fred  H.  Newell 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

My  friend  has  given  me  such  a  glorious  introduction  that  I  am  somewhat 
at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  proceed.  You  have  all  been  very  patient;  and  what  I 
have  to  add  to  this  splendid  program  can  be  expressed  in  a  few  words — :ih 
fact,  one  word,  and  that  is  Co-Operation.  (Applause.) 

"Water,  water  everywhere  and  not  a  drop  in  use"  is  the  cry  of  the  busi- 
ness man  whose  goods  are  spoiling  for  lack  of  water  transportation.  Why 
does  not  someone  do  something?  The  same  complaint  comes  from  cities 
and  industries,  held  back  in  their  growth  by  lack  of  good  water.  What  is 
the  reason? 

The  most  valuable  of  the  minerals  which  make  up  the  wealth  of  our 
country  is  one  rarely  thought  of  either  as  a  mineral  or  as  a  source  of  wealth. 
This  mineral  is  water.  It  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  industry  as  well  as  of 
life  itself.  In  the  same  way  that  no  plant  or  animal  can  exist  without  water, 
so  also  can  no  home  or  industry  survive  unless  there  is  enough  water  to  be 
had  in  sufficient  quantity  of  the  right  quality  and  temperature,  also  at  the 
proper  time  and  place. 

It  is  not  until  we  stop  to  think  of  it  that  we  can  appreciate  the  magnitude 
of  this  subject.  Water,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  especially, 
seems  to  be  so  abundant  that  we  find  its  very  abundance  a  source  of  in- 
convenience rather  than  a  benefit.  We  have  only  to  turn  our  attention, 
however,  to  the  western  half  of  the  country  to  begin  to  see  how  greatly  the 
eastern  half  is  blessed  by  the  ample  supply,  and  we  have  only  to  talk  with 
the  officials  of  some  of  our  growing  cities  and  industries  to  learn  that  even 
here  in  the  humid  East  many  difficult  problems  are  arising.  While  it  is 
true  that  there  is  "water,  water  everywhere,"  it  is  also  true  that  there  is 
already  existing  a  scarcity  for  drink  or  for  use  in  industry. 

With  the  wastefulness  which  has  characterized  our  national  life  and  the 
treatment  of  our  natural  resources,  there  has  been  a  great  and  almost  in- 
excusable abuse  of  our  water  resources.  Fortunately,  these  are  continually 
being  renewed  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  ,wait,  as  in  the  case  of  our 
forests,  for  a  generation  or  a  century  to  elapse  in  order  to  restore  something 
of  the  natural  conditions.  This  abuse  has  been  largely  in  the  way  of  habitual 
pollution  of  the  running  streams  and  other  bodies  of  water;  notably  the 
using  of  them  as  open  sewers,  to  the  detriment  of  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  people  along  the  shores. 

The  public  conscience  has  been  aroused  in  this  matter,  more  especially 
as  the  "vest  pocket  nerve"  has  been  touched.  The  wholesale  abuse  or 
pollution  of  our  streams,  while  contributing  indirectly  to  the  wealth  of  a 
few  industries  or  communities,  has  injured  others  in  greater  proportion; 
this  injury,  steadily  mounting,  is  causing  a  series  of  rather  acute  spasms  of 
chronic  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  growing  number  of  persons  injured 
thereby. 

Although  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  an  awakening  of  the  public 
to  the  conception  of  the  necessity  of  conservation  and  although  the  proper 
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use  of  the  waters  is  being  more  largely  advocated,  yet  few  of  the  States  have 
become  thoroughly  impressed  with  their  duties  and  opportunities  in  this 
direction.  In  the  lead  among  these,  as  it  is  in  forest  conservation,  is  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  This  State  has  already  made  an  inventory 
of  its  water  resources,  and  has  published  a  number  of  volumes  describing 
these,  giving  not  only  a  list  or  gazeteer  of  the  rivers,  lakes  and  other  bodies 
of  water,  but  also  has  discussed  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  water;  also 
the  present  condition  and  future  possibilities  of  power  development.  More 
than  this,  the  State,  aroused  by  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  following 
the  Johnstown  flood,  has  provided  for  a,n  inspection  of  all  the  dams  of  similar 
obstructions  in  the  State,  perhaps  4,000  in  number,  and  has  an  effective 
system  of  regulating  or  preventing  encroachments  upon  the  stream  channels, 
so  as  to  allow  ample  room  for  the  passage  of  floods  without  destruction  to 
property  along  the  stream. 

Pennsylvania  in  its  laws  recognized  the  various  uses  of  water;  priority 
of  right  in  such  use  is  now  fairly  well  assured  for  domestic  and  municipal 
supply.  At  the  same  time  provision  is  made  for  storing  and  developing 
waters  for  industrial  purposes  and  for  water  power.  Transportation  has 
also  been  given  large  consideration  in  the  State;  among  the  greatest  works 
of  a  century  ago  were  the  canals  connecting  the  eastern  centers  of  population 
and  planned  to  reach  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio.  These  were  built  not 
merely  to  stimulate  trade  and  transportation,  but  also  for  the  important 
political  reason  of  tying  together  the  interests  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  making 
it  a  unit  and  as  such  to  act  effectively  as  the  keystone  of  the  Atlantic  coastal 
region. 

While  navigation  on  most  of  the  streams  of  Pennsylvania  has  declined 
to  the  point  of  extinction,  yet  the  development  and  use  of  its  waters  in  the 
past  and  the  plans  devised  for  future  uses  bring  out  the  fact  that  larger 
employment  will  result  from  co-operation  or  co-ordination  of  all  of  the 
interests  concerned  with  this  valuable  natural  resource.  It  is  now  becom- 
ing apparent  that  progress  is  dependent  upon  the  working  together  of  all 
of  the  interests  which  have  to  do  with  water.  That  is  to  say,  while  in  one 
locality  water  control  for  navigation  or  for  power  development  might  not  be 
profitable  if  standing  alone;  yet  when  joined  with  other  uses  such  as  muni- 
cipal supply  and  with  other  means  of  transportation  or  other  sources  of 
power,  it  becomes  economically  possible  to  build  extensive  works  to  serve  the 
many  necessities  of  a  growing  community. 

During  the  past  century  the  railroads  crippled  or  practically  put  out  of 
business  hundreds  of  miles  of  waterway,  now  in  turn  the  hard  roads  with 
their  motor  trucks,  busses  and  cars  are  cutting  heavily  into  railroad  earnings, 
compelling  railroad  men  to  consider  seriously  whether  after  all  it  may  not 
be  better  for  them,  as  well  as  for  the  public  in  general,  to  bring  about  co- 
operation in  the  use  of  highways,  railways  and  waterways.  The  cycle  of 
events  is  being  completed;  a  century  ago  public  interest  was  concentrated 
upon  transportation  by  water,  later  this  interest  was  transferred  to  railways, 
at  a  more  recent  date  to  highways  and  is  coming  back  to  the  old  reliable 
waterway  methods  of  our  grandfathers,  improved  by  a  century  of  experience. 
Each  of  these  methods  in  its  peculiar  field  may  be  helpful  to  the  others;  its 
best  development  and  use  does  not  necessarily  involve  injury  to  competitors. 
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Many  economists  and  statesmen  have  been  calling  attention  to  this 
condition,  but  now  it  has  been  brought  into  the  spotlight  by  Herbert  Hoover 
in  his  series  of  recent  addresses,  notably  those  in  Kansas  City  on  October  19, 
1925,  at  Chicago,  March  9th,  at  Minneapolis,  July  26th,  and  at  Seattle  on 
August  21st,  1926.  In  these,  he  points  out  the  national  resources  in  water- 
ways, the  needs  of  the  nation,  and  by  inference  the  fact  that  it  is  up  to  the 
business  men  and  to  the  farmers  to  get  together  to  take  the  lead  through 
their  organization  and  not  be  placidly  content  to  merely  resolve  and  then 
"let  Uncle  Sam  do  it". 

Here  is  the  weak  spot.  What  has  been  everybody's  business  has  been 
nobody's.  The  Federal  Government  under  our  Constitution  has  exclusive 
control  of  navigable  waterways,  but  no  one  man,  no  department  nor  bureau 
has  been  in  a  position  to  look  forward  or  to  consider  this  national  matter  in 
a  national  way.  On  the  contrary,  by  habit  and  tradition,  each  detail  of 
waterway  improvement  has  been  mainly  a  matter  of  local  concern.  The 
results  have  been  inevitable;  we  can  be  thankful  that  the  initiation  and  com- 
plete control  of  our  other  lines  of  transportation  was  not  entrusted  to  easy- 
going, good-natured  Uncle  Sam. 

The  dangers  and  weaknesses  of  our  democratic  form  of  Government  are 
well  exemplified  by  this  "happy-go-lucky"  way  of  attending  to  waterway. 
It  is  true  that  the  cloud  of  pessimism  and  doubt  as  to  the  development  of  our 
Governmental  controlled  waterways,  are  being  gradually  lifted  by  the 
activities  of  this  and  similar  organizations  of  citizens  and  are  being  still 
further  dispelled  by  the  fact  that  in  the  relatively  new  Department  of  Com- 
merce there  is  a  rapidly  growing  concern  in  waterways,  one  which  may  ripen 
into  comprehensive  plans  and  in  departmental  initiation  and  support  of  broad 
comprehensive  plans  for  water  development. 

It  is  significant  in  this  connection  to  note  that  the  foundations  of  a  well 
considered  policy  of  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  nation  have  been  laid  by  the 
activities  of  another  non-military  department.  Beginning  in  1888,  the 
United  States,  Geological  Survey,  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  began 
the  systematic  measurement  of  streams,  near  the  headwaters.  For  a  genera- 
tion this  research  has  been  carried  on  persistently  in  spite  of  many  discourage- 
ments. Those  of  the  pioneers  in  the  work  who  are  still  alive  feel  a  glow  of 
satisfaction  in  finding  that  after  all  these  years  of  patient  and  persistent  effort, 
recognition  is  being  given  to  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  men  who  urged 
this  work.  For  example,  Governor  Angus  W.  McLean  in  a  recent  address  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation  and  said  "We  would  today  be  waiting — had  it  not 
been  for  the  early  practices  of  methodical  stream  gaging". 

"Without  vision  the  people  perish",  but  with  vision  faithfully  followed, 
the  people  become  prosperous.  It  is  for  us  here  assembled  to  have  this  vision 
of  what  can  and  should  be  done  and  to  encourage  our  fellow  citizens  to  follow 
this  vision  actively  and  persistently,  working  for  its  realization  and  not  leav- 
ing to  local  self-interest  the  working  out  of  disconnected  details.  (Applause) 

The  Chair:  Is  Major-General  Edgar  Jadwin,  Chief  of  Engineers  U.  S. 
Army,  Washington,  D.  C.  in  the  hall?  (General  Jadwin  was  escorted  by  a 
committee.) 
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We  marvel  at  the  wonderful  all-around  knowledge  of  the  Army  Engin- 
eers. It  matters  not  whether  the  subject  be  erosion  of  soil,  flood  prevention, 
conservation,  or  any  of  the  questions  Mr.  Newell  referred  to,  the  Army 
Engineer  seems  equipped  to  handle  one  and  all.  The  other  day  I  had  op- 
portunity to  visit  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  Washington.  I  hoped  to  impress 
upon  him  the  importance  of  his  being  at  this  Convention.  He  threw  back 
his  head,  and  pointed  to  the  papers  piled  up  on  either  side  of  his  desk:  A 
waterway  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  Horse  Power  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Projects 
at  Los  Angeles,  California,  Waterways  in  Texas.  These  were  just  a  few. 
Think  of  the  power  and  extent  of  the  United  States;  and  then  think  of  the 
drain  upon  the  strength  and  brain  of  the  men  who  do  the  constructive  work. 
Folks,  we  have  in  our  presence  a  most  versatile  man.  (Laughing,  as  General 
Jadwin  ascends  the  platform)  He  was  so  long  in  getting  here,  I  thought  he 
had  taken  the  day  off  to  swim  the  English  Channel.  You  know  records  are 
being  made  and  broken  this  year:  He  comes  at  great  inconvience  because 
of  the  exigencies  of  his  high  office.  In  times  of  war,  these  men  are  fighting 
men;  when  there  is  no  war  (and  the  General  rendered  distinguished  service 
in  France)  they  are  engaged  in  increasing  our  resources  by  constructive  work. 

I  may  not  have  said  enough  in  his  honor,  but  I  have  not  said  too  much, 
it  is  due  to  the  great  Corps  he  represents  to  say  that  we  honor  its  Chief,  and 
we  are  mighty  proud  to  have  him  with  us  to-day.  (Applause.) 

THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT  AND  WATERWAYS 
By  Major  General  Edgar  Jadwin,  Chief  of  Engineers 

Mr.  Chairman  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  Secretary  of  War,  Honorable  Dwight  F.  Davis,  regrets  that  he  could 
not  be  present  with  you.  He  has  written  you  a  personal  letter  and  has 
further  designated  me  to  be  his  representative  to  express  his  compliments  and 
to  amplify  his  message  to  the  Convention. 

I  feel  most  embarrassed  by  Mr.  Moore's  wonderful  remarks.  He  is  a 
most  delightfully  splendid  host;  and  I  think  he  is  very  kind  to  give  so  much 
space  and  time  to  the  Army  Engineers,  with  Capt.  Yonge,  Col.  Pope,  Col. 
Brown  and  myself  on  your  program;  and  I  wish  to  express  appreciation  both 
on  account  of  my  assistants,  and  myself. 

It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  come  to  Virginia  and,  in  looking  back, 
I  find  that  my  maternal  ancesters  came  from  Virginia.  My  thoughts,  how- 
ever, this  morning  seem  to  be  in  an  opposite  direction,  having  learned  that 
on  Monday,  a  young  man  was  born  in  Kansas,  and  when  he  came,  he  was 
tagged  with  my  own  name. 

The  Chair:  Three  Cheers  for  Grandfather!  (Cheers  given)  (Gen* J 
Jadwin  continuing)  The  funny  part  of  it  is,  that  I  thought  I  was  the  only 
Edgar  Jadwin,  having  been  the  only  one  for  sixty  odd  years — but,  mother, 
father,  child  and  grandfather  are  all  doing  well.    (Applause  and  laughter.) 

I  never  dreamed  this  young  man  would  come  along  with  this  same  name— 
I  haven't  gotten  used  to  it — from  now  on  I  see  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
getting  mail,  laundry,  or  wearing  apparel — and  that  fact,  together  with  being 
in  Virginia  where  your  ancesters  lived,  makes  one  feel  like  . 

Voice  from  audience:  You  don't  know  whether  you  are  coming  or  going. 
(Laughter). 


Major  General  Edgar  Jadwin 
Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army 
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(At  this  point,  Hon.  John  H.  Small,  moved  and  the  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mrs.  Daetwiler  of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary,  that  this  Convention  present  to 
Edgar  Jadwin,  Jr.,  a  silver  mug.  The  motion  was  carried.  When  the  en- 
thusiam  of  the  audience  subsided  General  Jadwin  proceeded:) 

A  little  less  than  a  year  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  you  at 
Miami.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  recommended  to  Congress  and 
included  as  an  item  in  the  pending  River  and  Harbor  bill,  a  project  for  ex- 
tending the  Inland  Waterway  from  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  to  the  Cape 
Fear  River.  Completion  of  this  section  will  give  a  continuous  waterway 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  the  Delaware  river  to  the  St.  Johns  River, 
Florida,  with  the  exception  of  a  stretch  of  little  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  lying  between  the  Cape  Fear  River  and  Georgetown,  South  Carolina. 
The  section  of  waterway  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  still  under  con- 
sideration, as  is  that  along  the  East  Coast  of  Florida  between  the  St.  Johns 
River  and  Miami.  The  New  Jersey  waterway  has  been  under  intensive 
investigation  for  more  than  two  years  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  economic 
advisability  of  its  construction.  The  Florida  waterway  is  being  similarly 
studied.  It  is  expected  that  reports  on  each  of  these  sections  will  be  received 
before  the  end  of  the  current  year. 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  remodeled  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal 
is  practically  completed.  In  fact,  the  formal  opening  of  the  enlarged  water- 
way would  have  taken  place  before  this  time  had  it  not  been  that  transporta- 
tion interests  and  others  objected  to  the  necessary  closure  of  the  existing 
waterway  for  the  comparatively  short  period  required  for  removal  of  the 
locks.  The  opening  has  been  postponed  until  about  the  close  of  the  navi- 
gation season  in  order  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  existing  traffic. 
In  the  meantime,  certain  accrued  maintenance  work  and  bridge  construction 
are  being  carried  on. 

Work  during  the  past  year  on  the  waterway  between  Norfolk  and  Beau- 
fort has  been  continued.  As  a  result  of  the  work  already  done,  the  sections 
between  Norfolk  and  Albemarle  Sound,  and  between  the  Neuse  River  and 
Beaufort,  are  completed.  Work  on  the  Alligator  River  and  on  the  land  cut 
between  the  Alligator  and  Pungo  Rivers  is  nearly  fifty  per  cent  completed. 
Your  organization  may  well  feel  that  it  has  accomplished  much  toward  the 
desired  end  of  providing  a  continuous  Inland  Waterway  from  New  England 
to  Florida. 

This  extensive  project,  and  others,  are  of  increasing  importance  to  the 
economic  structure  of  our  country.  The  commerce  of  today  is  so  organized 
that  it  is  basically  dependent  upon  transportation.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
country,  when  the  population  was  small  and  confined  within  limited  bound- 
aries, most  of  the  necessities  of  life  were  produced  locally.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  our  country  along  economic  lines,  certain  sections  developed  the 
production  of  agricultural  products,  others  the  production  of  textile  goods, 
and  industrial  districts  grew  up  near  deposits  of  coal  or  other  natural  re- 
sources. The  interchange  of  commodities  necessitated  by  this  segregation 
of  interests  developed  a  network  of  transportation  lines. 

In  the  earlier  days,  waterways  in  their  unimproved  state  were  used  to 
move  produce  from  one  section  of  the  country  to  another,  and  being  the  only 
ready  transportation  routes,  settlements  were  generally  on  the  banks  of  the 
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rivers.  With  the  advance  in  population  and  industry  more  expeditious  means 
of  transportation  were  necessary  than  those  provided  by  the  rivers  and  by 
the  ambitious  system  of  shallow  canals  which  had  been  constructed.  Rail- 
roads were  built  and  until  a  few  years  ago  their  expansion  continued  at  a  rapid 
rate.    You  are  all  familiar  with  the  increased  use  of  the  automobile  and  truck. 

We  have  now  reached  a  period  when  the  increasing  density  of  population 
and  the  wonderful  commercial  development  necessitate  still  additional 
transportation  facilities.  The  railroads  are  at  times,  particularly  during 
seasonal  movements  of  crops,  unable  to  handle  all  of  the  freight  offered.  In 
some  places,  this  has  resulted  in  considerable  losses  of  perishable  food  pro- 
ducts. 

Transportation  has  come  to  be  such  an  every-day  part  of  our  existence 
that  we  are  prone  to  forget  that  each  of  us  is  taxed  indirectly  to  pay  for  it. 
Practically  everything  we  eat  and  wear  has  part  of  its  cost  made  up  of  trans- 
portation. Let  me  illustrate  in  a  small  way  how  each  individual  feels  the 
cost  of  moving  goods  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  The  States 
of  Michigan,  Maine  and  Florida,  produce  large  quantities  of  potatoes.  The 
freight  on  a  bushel  of  potatoes  from  Michigan  to  Richmond  is  51  cents  and 
from  Maine  40  cents.  The  shipment  of  a  barrel  of  flour  from  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul  to  Richmond  costs  about  81  cents.  The  people  of  Richmond  pay 
for  freight  on  bituminous  coal  about  $2.75  per  ton.  Fresh  meat  moved  from 
Chicago  to  this  city  costs  64  cents  per  100  lbs.  We  cannot  escape  paying 
the  freight. 

The  waterways  furnish  a  means  of  relief.  Water  transportation,  par- 
ticularly of  bulk  commodities  such  as  coal,  grain,  oil,  ore,  sand  and  gravel, 
is  much  more  economical  than  rail  transportation.  Diversion  from  rail  to 
water  of  commodities  of  this  class  not  only  relieves  the  railroads  -,o  that  they 
are  enabled  to  handle  more  expeditiously  those  articles  of  commerce  for  which 
they  are  better  fitted,  but  also  is  an  economic  saving  to  the  country.  Within 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  traffic  moving  by  rail  hat  inc-ased  more  than 
three  and  one-half  times.  It  is  questioned  by  many  people  whether  it  would 
be  economically  feasible  for  the  railroads  to  expand  to  the  further  extent 
necessary  to  provide  adequately  for  the  increased  tonnage  of  freight  which 
must  be  moved  during  a  further  period  of  twenty-five  years. 

Great  economic  savings  have  resulted  from  the  waterways  already  im- 
proved by  the  United  States.  The  movement  of  iron,  ore,  coal  and  grain, 
on  the  Great  Lakes  results  in  annual  savings  in  transportation  costs  which 
are  much  greater  than  the  entire  first  cost  of  all  of  the  improvements  that 
have  been  made  on  these  waters.  It  is  impossible  to  evaluate  the  indirect 
effect  of  the  Great  Lakes  transportation  system  on  the  prices  of  commodities. 
The  production  of  steel  is  often  called  a  basic  industry.  In  one  form  or 
another,  iron  finds  its  way  into  everyday  uses.  The  greater  part  of  the  iron 
ore  melted  in  furnaces  in  the  United  States  is  transported  by  lake  carriers. 
Moved  by  other  means  this  vast  tonnage  would  cost  nearly  six  times  as 
much.  WThat  this  means  to  the  country  at  large,  including  each  householder, 
is  apparent.  Similar  savings  in  somewhat  less  degree  are  found  in  the  move- 
ment of  coal  on  our  inland  rivers.  The  larger  part  of  this  tonnage  is  used  in 
industry,  and  so  the  savings  in  cost  of  transportation  are  reflected  in  the  cost 
of  the  finished  products.    Our  foreign  and  coastwise  trade  has  been  greatly 
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facilitated  by  the  improvement  of  our  harbors.  In  most  cases  the  original 
depths  were  inadequate  for  a  large  scale  business.  Today  the  annual  customs 
receipts  are  sufficient  to  pay  in  somewhat  more  than  two  years  the  total  cost 
of  all  our  river  and  harbor  improvements. 

Final  figures  show  that  there  moved  over  the  waterways  of  the  United 
States  in  1925,  some  480,000,000  tons  of  commerce,  valued  at  about  S24.000,- 
000,000,  an  increase  of  about  28,000,000  tons  over  the  previous  year.  More 
than  200,000,000  tons  of  this  traffic  moved  on  rivers,  canals  and  connecting 
waterways.  The  commerce  on  the  Great  Lakes  showed  an  increase  of  about 
20,000,000  tons. 

We  frequently  refer  to  the  Monongahela  river  as  carrying  the  heaviest 
tonnage  of  any  stream  of  its  size.  The  conditions  here  are,  of  course,  ex- 
ceptional. Along  the  banks  are  many  coal  mines,  and  only  a  short  distance 
away  is  the  vast  industrial  district  of  Pittsburg.  In  1925,  the  traffic  totaled 
24,000,000  tons. 

The  Ohio  River 

This  project  has  been  under  way  for  many  years.  Recently  appro- 
priations have  been  at  a  rate  such  that  the  work  can  be  pushed  to  early 
completion.  42  dams  have  been  completed,  and  a  continuous  nine-foot 
waterway  is  available  at  low  water  from  Pittsburg  to  Louisville.  The  re- 
maining 8  dams  are  now  under  construction,  and  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  the  entire  project  will  be  completed  in  a  few  years.  Until  the  dams  on 
the  lower  river  are  completed,  it  will  not  be  possible  during  low  water  stages 
to  make  through  shipments  to  points  on  the  Mississippi.  A  considerable 
traffic  has  developed. 

During  Periods  of  High  Water 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  by  large  Steel  Companies  and 
others  in  the  purchase  of  floating  equipment  for  use  on  the  river.  Several 
Steel  Companic.  ^tay/?;  moved  a  considerable  tonnage  of  steel  products  from 
Pittsburg  to  points  on  the  lower  Mississippi.  When  the  entire  project  is 
completed,  it  may  well  be  expected  that  very  large  savings  in  transportation 
costs  will  result.  Even  in  its  uncompleted  state,  the  traffic  handled  on  the 
Ohio  river  in  1925  was  nearly  18,000,000  tons,  an  increase  of  7,000,000  tons 
over  1924. 

Mississippi  River 

In  connection  with  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river  one  often 
hears  people  deplore  the  passing  of  the  "Good  Old  Days"  when  this  river  was 
an  important  artery  of  commerce  and  was  covered  by  steam  boats  running 
between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans.  Few  people,  however,  realize  that  com- 
merce on  this  river  is  not  primarily  a  thing  of  the  past.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
that  the  commerce  actually  using  the  Mississippi  river  last  year  was  in 
point  of  tonnage  greater  than  the  tonnage  carried  on  this  river  in  any  pre- 
vious year  in  its  history.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  today  we  are  at  the 
dawn  of  a  general  revival  of  inland  waterway  transportation,  organized  on 
modern  and  efficient  lines. 

With  the  natural  growth  of  the  country  in  population  and  industry, 
there  will  be  an  increasing  demand  for  transportation  facilities.  It  seems 
apparent  that  for  economy,  the  greater  part  of  the  increase  must  be  through 
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use  of  the  waterways.  The  greatest  good  can  come  from  them,  however, 
only  by  cooperation  with  rail  lines  and  highways.  The  tendency  in  the  past 
for  railroad  managers  to  feel  that  they  must  throttle  water  competition  is 
changing.  The  Inland  Waterways  Corporation  also  under  the  War  De- 
partment has  been  successful  in  arranging  joint  rail  and  water  rates  with 
many  railroads  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  is  found  that  these  arrangements 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  both  the  rail  and  water  carriers,  as  well  as  resulting 
in  definite  savings  to  the  people.  As  the  density  of  traffic  increases,  coordi- 
nation between  the  various  carriers  will  become  still  more  essential. 

The  development  of  our  transportation  facilities  along  economic  lines 
is  important  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  seems  essential 
that  every  means  should  be- taken  to  reduce  the  cost  of  moving  the  products 
of  agriculture  and  industry  in  an  effort  to  compete  with  conditions  which 
have  developed  in  certain  foreign  countries  as  a  result  of  the  war.  The 
depreciation  of  the  currency  in  certain  of  these  countries  has  not  been  an 
unmixed  evil.  It  has  resulted  in  Germany,  to  be  sure,  in  the  repudiation 
of  the  domestic  debt.  The  low  cost  of  funds,  however,  both  in  Germany 
and  France,  has  enabled  the  financial  interests  to  carry  out  a  great  expansion 
of  the  industrial  plants.  Factories  have  been  modernized  and  enlarged  to 
an  extent  that  production  ofn  a  large  scale  and  at  low  cost  is  now  possible.  It 
must  be  expected  that  eventually  these  products  will  enter  into  competition 
with  articles  of  American  manufacture.  To  enable  our  country  to  compete 
at  home  and  abroad,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  cost  of  our  products 
to  the  consumer.    The  improvement  of  the  waterways  is  a  means  to  this  end. 

The  indiscriminate  improvement  of  waterways  is  however  uneconomical. 
We  hear  it  often  argued  that  all  the  waterways  should  be  improved  instanter 
and  that  eventually  traffic  will  come  to  them.  Such  a  policy,  involving  ex- 
penditures on  many  projects  which  would  not  for  long  periods  be  of  value 
in  our  transportation  network,  would  inevitably  be  a  step  backward.  Enor- 
mous sums  of  money  would  be  involved  if  all  possible  waterways  were  to  be 
improved  at  one  time,  and  the  available  facilities  of  the  country  for  under- 
taking such  work  would  be  heavily  and  prematurely  taxed. 

It  seems  manifest  that  the  policy  of  studying  each  possible  improvement 
on  its  merits,  is  worthy  of  continuance.  No  project  should  be  undertaken 
except  on  the  basis  of  its  justification  today  or  in  the  near  future.  Such  a 
result  can  be  attained  only  by  making  a  thorough  economic  study  of  each 
case,  to  show  whether  the  existing  and  immediately  prospective  commerce 
would  be  sufficient  and  the  possible  saving  sufficiently  great  to  justify  ex- 
penditure by  the  Federal  Government. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  method  of  procedure  which  has  been  evolved 
since  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1902  creating  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army  has  an  organization 
trained  and  experienced  in  making  economic  studies  to  determine  the  justifi- 
cation for  waterway  improvements.  In  the  actual  carrying  out  of  projects 
adopted  by  Congress,  every  effort  has  been  made  to  reduce  expenditures  to 
the  lowest  point  consistent  with  economy.  The  cost  of  labor  and  materials 
is  now  higher  than  in  the  pre-war  days.  By  careful  administration,  the 
Department  has  been  enabled  to  overcome  much  of  this  difference  in  its 
operation  of  Government-owned  dredges.    The  plant  is  utilized  more  in- 
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tensively,  the  percentage  of  lost  time  has  been  lowered  and  many  economies 
have  been  introduced.  Our  work  is  done  both  by  contract  and  by  hired 
labor.  We  do  it  in  any  given  case  by  the  method  which  we  believe  will  best 
protect  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers. 

Co-operation  with  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments 
has  been  consistently  followed  by  the  Corps.  Our  contracts  with  other 
Bureaus  have  been  harmonious  and  mutually  helpful.  As  an  illustration, 
I  may  mention  that  the  results  of  our  River  and  Harbor  surveys  are  made 
available  to  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geologic  survey  as  a  matter  of  routine.  On  * 
the  other  hand,  we  make  use  of  the  data  procured  by  the  Coast  survey,  by  the 
geological  survey  and  others.    Duplication  of  effort  is  thus  avoided. 

Of  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increasing  public  interest  manifested 
in  the  matter  of  fuller  utilization  of  our  water  resources,  but  it  is  perhaps 
not  fully  realized  that  Congress  has  appreciated  that  navigation  is  not  the 
only  use  which  can  be  made  of  our  waterways,  and  has  provided  by  law  that 
these  other  possible  uses  shall  receive  consideration.  For  many  years  the 
War  Department  in  reporting  to  Congress  upon  any  navigation  improvement 
has  reported  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  combine  a  navigation  project 
with  the  development  of  water  power,  and  in  1917  the  Flood  Control  Act 
which  controls  the  Department  in  the  preparation  of  plans  for  flood  control 
goes  still  further.  It  requires  the  report  not  only  be  full  and  complete  on 
flood  control  matters,  but  cover  also  the  effect  of  flood  control  works  on 
navigation,  possible  combinations  of  flood  control  works  with  water  power 
development,  and  also  all  other  possible  uses  of  the  water,  including,  of 
course,  irrigation.  It  provides  for  the  detail  of  representatives  of  other* 
departments  for  consultation  in  the  preparation  of  reports  of  this  kind  in 
case  such  action  appears  advisable. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  Congress  has  gone  a  long  ways  towards 
securing  the  best  utilization  of  the  various  values  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  country.  The  action  of  Congress  in  this  matter  indicates  that  it  is  pro- 
gressive in  doing  what  will  be  of  real  value  to  the  country  in  connection  with 
these  waterways.  You  know,  of  course  that  the  Army  Engineers  stand 
ready  to  give  Congress  the  benefit  of  their  studies  on  any  of  the  phases  of 
these  questions  which  Congress  may  desire,  and  when  Congress  has  taken 
its  position,  the  Secretary  of  War  and  his  Army  Engineers  stand  ready  to 
carry  out  its  law  as  representing  the  will  of  the  people. 

No  other  Federal  Agency  collects  all  of  the  data  necessary  to  the  Corps 
in  its  study  of  waterway  projects.  The  information  therefore  has  to  be 
obtained  by  our  own  efforts.  In  carrying  on  this  work,  a  minimum  of  ex- 
pense is  incurred  in  addition  to  what  is  essential  for  the  other  activities  of 
the  Corps  in  connection  with  the  actual  prosecution  of  River  and  Harbor 
works  and  with  other  duties.  An  illustration  of  the  facilities  offered  by  our 
Field  Officers  has  recently  developed.  Arrangements  are  now  being  made 
by  the  Census  Bureau  for  its  census  of  water  transportation.  Its  plans  in- 
clude the  completion  of  certain  statistics  relating  to  freight  and  passengers 
carried  by  American  vessels  and  to  certain  classes  of  domestic  carriers.  Upon 
investigation,  the  director  of  the  Bureau  found  that  the  information  desired 
could  be  secured  as  desired  only  through  the  Field  Officers  of  the  Corps  of 
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Engineers.  The  District  Engineers  will  therefore  co-operate  fully  with  the 
Census  Bureau  in  collecting  this  material. 

In  its  recommendations  to  Congress  as  to  the  advisability  of  waterway 
projects,  the  Department  practically  acts  as  a  consulting  Engineer  just  as 
private  Engineers  advise  Corporations  or  financial  interests  on  undertaking 
certain  projects.  That  its  work  is  approved  is  indicated  by  the  relatively 
few  projects,  a  fraction  of  one  percent  of  the  total,  which  have  been  adopted 
without  the  Department's  recommendation.  Not  the  leasvt  of  the  attributes 
of  the  Corps  which  meets  with  general  approval  is  its  freedom  from  political 
bias.  Its  work  is  done  without  regard  to  politics,  but  rather  with  a  view  to 
maintaining  the  high  standard  of  attainment  in  which  we  all  take  pride. 

There  has  been  expended  for  original  works  of  River  and  Harbor  im- 
provement a  total  of  about  one  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars.  An  approxi- 
mately equal  amount  is  now  expended  every  five  months  to  cover  all  the 
expenses  of  the  Federal  Government.  Such  expenditures  seem  essential. 
It  may  well  be  doubted  however,  whether  any  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars 
has  ever  been  spent  to  so  useful  a  purpose  in  the  country's  development  as 
that  expended  for  the  improvement  of  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

In  concluding  this  talk,  I  wish  to  make  reference  to  our  gracious  host. 

While  this  convention  is,  of  course,  primarily  interested  in  the  Develop- 
ment of  Inland  Waterways,  I  am  not  unmindful  that  this  session  is  being  held 
in  a  historic  city  which  is  also  one  of  our  Atlantic  Coast  Sea  Ports.  The 
ruling  depth  of  the  water  in  the  James  River  showed  from  1890  to  1918  an 
increase  from  13  feet  to  at  least  18  feet  at  low  water.  The  tonnage  for  the 
James  which  fluctuated  not  very  satisfactorily  for  these  years,  has  since  the 
World  War  shown  an  unmistakable  increase  without  much  increase  in  the 
depth.  It  may  be  too  early  as  yet  to  predict  how  much  increase  can  be 
expecte<d  within  the  next  ten  years,  but  I  feel  confident  from  the  interest 
whidh  Richmond  has  displayed  in  planning  for  the  development  of  its  port 
facilities  and  because  the  tendency  is  now  definitely  upward  that  we  may 
look  to  Richmond  and  the  James  to  assume  a  more  prominent  position,  the 
position  to  which  they  are  entitled  in  the  waterway  system  of  the  United 
States — a  system  which  due  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  friends  of  the 
waterways  as  well  as  to  the  logic  of  the  situation  bids  fair  to  be  the  finest 
waterway  system  the  world  has  ever  known.    (Prolonged  applause.) 

The  Chair:  Since  Major  General  Jadwin's  address  gives  us  the  great 
national  view,  that  of  the  War  Department  which  he  represents,  and  that  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  I  suggest  that  the  members  rise  and 
sing  one  verse  of  our  National  Anthem,  in  his  honor.  Mr.  Knipe  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  lead. 

The  delegates  having  resumed  their  seats,  Mr.  Bernard  directed  the 
President's  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Linthicum  wished  to  supplement 
the  gift  of  the  mug  to  Edgar  Jadwin,  Jr.,  with  a  knife,  spoon  and  plate. 

Whereupon,  the  Chair  asked  Major  General  Jadwin  if  he  thought  the 
"young  Napoleon"  of  the  Jadwin  family  could  handle  a  knife  and  fork. 
Before  the  General  could  reply,  the  motion  was  put  and  carried. 
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Announcement  was  made  by  Mr.  Bernard  as  to  the  parking  place  of  the 
cars  that  will  take  delegates  to  St.  John's  Church,  Battle  Abbey,  and  so 
forth,  stating  that  Dr.  Douglas  Freeman  would  make  a  short  address  at  each 
place.) 

The  Chair:  Our  program  tomorrow  will  be  short  because  of  the  enter- 
tainment provided  by  the  City  of  Richmond.  It  would  be  very  helpful  if 
this  meeting  were  prolonged  about  twenty  minutes.  I  suggest  that  the 
matter  be  put  to  vote.  Mrs.  Von  Njeda  of  New  Jersey  makes  the  motion, 
All  in  favor  of  remaining  twenty  minutes  say  "Aye." 

The  "Ayes"  have  it. 

The  Chair:  It  was  a  pleasure  in  Congress  to  know  and  associate  with 
the  next  speaker.  He  is  a  Virginian  through  and  through,  and  the  Chair 
hesitates  to  present  him  for  only  a  five  minute  speech.  And  yet  he  knows 
how  we  all  suffered  in  the  House  under  the  Five  Minute  rule.  Virginia  knows 
him  well,  especially  coastal  Virginia,  but  we  all  want  to  know  him  better — 
the  Hon.  S.  Otis  Bland: 
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HON.  S.  OTIS  BLAND,  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

You  know  the  gracious  way  in  which  your  Chairman  introduces  the 
speakers  and  you  know  how  to  discount  what  he  says.  One  of  the  first 
speeches  I  ever  heard  on  the  subject  of  inland  waterways  was  made  by  him 
in  Washington.  That  was  eight  years  ago;  he  was  fighting  for  inland  water- 
ways then,  and  he  is  fighting  for  inland  waterways  now;  from  the  ability 
with  which  he  has  carried  on  that  fight,  and  from  his  persistency,  this  struggle 
for  improved  waterways  may  be  known  as  "The  Moore  War".  (Applause.) 

If  the  Chairman  had  been  with  me  on  a  trip  that  was  made  not  long 
since  to  Roanoke  Island,  in  the  State  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Abernathy,  he  would  have  learned  that  it  is  not  always  popular  to  call 
on  Members  of  Congress  to  speak.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  this  when 
on  the  return  trip  I  was  passing  near  a  newspaper  reporter  who  did  not  know 
that  I  was  a  Member  of  Congress.  He  announced  to  one  of  his  colleagues 
that  his  report  of  the  days  proceedings  would  appear  under  these  catching 
headlines: 

The  Biggest  Hit  of  the  Day.  Five  Congressmen  Present  and  Only 
One  Allowed  to  Speak!  (Laughter.) 

You  have  been  welcomed  by  the  Mayor  of  Richmond; you  have  come  up 
the  historic  James;  you  have  had  a  good  time,  and  all  Virginia  is  delighted. 
You  have  been  advised  by  the  Chair  that  I  am  interested  in  waterways,  and 
you  will  realize  this  to  be  true  when  you  recall  that  from  the  time  you  crossed 
the  Maryland  Line  into  Virginia  until  you  came  close  to  Jamestown  you  were 
traversing  the  First  Congressional  District  of  Virginia,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent. 

There  are  four  Army  Engineers  in  that  District.  One  of  them  we  heard 
today.  These  engineers  are  all  capable,  intelligent,  splendid,  loyal  men,  and 
they  are  doing  excellent  work.  You  will  know  that  I  speak  about  these  men 
with  some  authority  when  you  see  that  I  transact  official  business  with  at 
least  four  of  the  Engineers'  Districts  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  waters  in 
my  District  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  between  Cape  Charles  and  the  Maryland 
line  fall  in  the  Wilmington  District;  Hampton  Roads,  James  River,  and  the 
eastern  side  of  Chesapeake  Bay  are  in  the  Norfolk  District;  the  western  side 
of  the  Chesapeake  with  its  tributaries,  the  York,  Piankitank,  Rappahannock 
and  the  Potomac  are  in  the  Washington  District,  and  the  Island  of  Tangier 
is  in  the  Baltimore  District.  I  am  compelled,  therefore,  to  do  business  with 
District  Engineers  of  these  Districts  since  their  waterways  are  in  my  Con- 
gressional District.  I  think,  therefore,  you  will  agree  that  I  know  something 
of  these  men,  and  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  they  are  a  splendid  lot 
of  men. 

I  wonder  if  you  fully  appreciate  the  historic  importance  of  the  waters 
on  which  you  sailed.  I  wonder  as  you  came  down  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
thence  across  Hampton  Roads,  and  thence  up  the  James  River  ,  if  you  recalled 
those  ragged  Revolutionary  troops  in  Continental  Buff,  who  sailed  those 
same  waters  in  1781,  and  who  landing  between  Newport  News  and  Jamestown 
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completed  the  lines  which  surrounded  Yorktown,  and  there  made  firm  and 
stable  that  Declaration  of  Independence  whose  adoption  in  your  city,  Mr. 
Chairman,  was  proclaimed  by  ringing  bells  to  a  waiting  world. 

I  wonder  if  as  you  passed  into  the  waters  of  Hampton  Roads,  you  realized 
that  you  had  on  your  right  hand  a  fort  which  traces  its  antecedents  back  to 
the  earliest  days. 

I  wonder  if  as  you  came  a  little  further  into  Hampton  Roads  you  realized 
that  on  your  right  hand  at  Hampton  you  had  the  oldest  continuous  English- 
speaking  settlement  in  America,  settled  as  it  was  in  1609  two  years  after 
Jamestown.    It  has  continued  in  existence  from  that  time  to  the  pesent  day. 

I  wonder  if  you  recalled  as  you  passed  Old  Point  Comfort,  that  in  1607, 
the  first  English  Settlers  in  America,  called  that  place  Point  Comfort,  in 
token  of  the  relief  they  felt  for  their  deliverance  from  the  peril  of  wind  and 
wave  and  storm,  and  that  it  was  later  called  Old  Point  Comfort  to  distinguish 
it  from  another  point  a  short  distance  up  the  Bay  which  was  named  New 
Point  Comfort. 

Possibly  it  was  not  mentioned  to  you  that  these  same  first  settlers  who 
named  that  place  Point  Comfort  felt  their  spirits  revive  so  rapidly  as  they 
sailed  the  waters  of  Hampton  Roads  that  their  comfort  quickly  lead  to  hope, 
and  so  they  gave  to  the  corresponding  point  at  the  other  end  of  the  land 
along  which  they  sailed,  the  name  of  Point  Hope,  in  token  of  their  abounding 
hope  for  the  future.  My  friends  that  hope  they  felt  has  reached  full  fruition 
far  beyond  their  wildest  dreams,  and  where  Point  Hope  was,  the  City  of 
Newport  News,  now  stands. 

I  wonder,  as  you  passed  through  the  placid  waters  of  historic  Hampton 
Roads,  if  you  recalled  that  memorable  day  in  March,  1862,  when  iron  clad 
vessels  engaged  there  for  the  first  time  in  armed  conflict  and  revolutionized 
naval  warefare. 

I  wonder  if  when  you  were  at  Jamestown,  you  realized  that  but  a  few 
miles  away,  was  Williamsburg,  the  former  Colonial  Capital  of  Virginia,  where 
in  May,  1776,  Virginia  directed  her  delegates  in  the  Continental  Congress 
to  move  that  these  colonies  were  and  of  right  ought  to  be  free  and  independent 
and  to  break  the  bonds  that  bound  us  to  the  British  Crown. 

I  wonder  if  you  recalled  that  at  Yorktown,  where  Cornwallis  surrendered, 
our  navy  had  its  rendezvous  in  the  World  War,  and  that  now  we  have  there 
a  Naval  Fuel  Oil  Station,  and  the  Navy  Mine  Depot,  the  last  consisting 
approximately  of  12,000  acres. 

On  that  Peninsula  jutting  down  between  the  York  and  James,  we  have 
Fortress  Monroe,  which  you  know,  Langley  Field,  a  splendid  air  and  experi- 
mental station,  and  Fort  Eustis,  the  only  railway  artillery  concentration 
camp  in  the  United  States.  There  we  have  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Company,  largest  builders  of  ships  in  America,  whose  products 
have  served  with  great  credit  in  every  war  in  which  we  have  been  engaged 
since  its  establishment,  and  whose  merchant  ships  have  plied  the  waters  of 
the  world. 

I  would  not  burden  you  with  this  recital  except  to  impress  upon  you,  in 
the  limited  time  I  have,  how  strategic  is  this  section  to  the  defense  of  America 
in  time  of  war  and  how  important  it  is  in  time  of  peace.    In  fact,  the  peninsula 
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has  been  appropriately  described  as  a  "Mailed  Fist"  extending  towards  the 
Atlantic  Coast  for  the  defense  of  the  entire  Atlantic  Seaboard.  If  you  will 
consult  your  geographies,  the  resemblance  will  be  quickly  seen. 

As  you  came  up  the  James  yesterday,  you  had  its  many  historical  places 
pointed  out  to  you,  and  I  thought  that  if  those  rippling  waters  of  the  historic 
James  could  be  changed  to  epic  song,  they  would  tell  the  story  of  a  Nation's 
birth,  and  sing  its  growth  to  greatness.  But  it  is  not  the  James  alone,  my 
friends,  that  needs  your  attention,  for  we  have  other  magnificent  streams — 
the  Potomac,  the  Rappahannock,  and  the  York,  all  pouring  their  waters 
into  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  all  prepared  to  feed  in  large  measure  that  greater 
commerce  for  which  we  look  and  which  we  hope  to  help  to  build. 

You  have  undertaken  a  great  work  in  the  development  of  the  Atlantic 
inland  waterways.  The  people  of  the  First  Congressional  District  will 
never  complain  if  their  Representatives  help  you  to  build  a  canal  across  New 
Jersey  or  to  develop  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  or  to  enlarge  the 
canal  through  my  friend's  State  of  North  Carolina.  We  want  you  to  help 
us.  We  propose  to  help  you.  And  we  do  so  from  no  selfish  motives,  but 
because  we  realize  that  all  of  us  have  a  common  mission,  a  common  purpose, 
a  common  bond,  the  development  of  our  entire  Country.  (Applause.) 

The  Chair:  Congressman  Abernathy  says  of  Congressman  Bland  he 
did  not  know  it  was  in  him.  I  regret  sincerely  that  this  splendid  speech  was 
not  heard  earlier  in  the  day.  I  am  mighty  proud  of  my  old  colleague  in 
Congress.    I  think  we  shall  have  to  make  him  repeat  that  talk  in  the  morning. 

The  Chair:    Is  Dr.  MacElwee  present? 

Dr.  MacElwee  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  is  very  much  respected 
by  all  of  us  who  were  in  Washington  with  him.  He  is  one  of  the  leading 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  ports.  The  Doctor  is  a  speaker  of  eloquence 
and  force;  he  is  an  author  as  well,  having  just  published  a  book  on  "Ports 
and  Terminals  of  the  United  States",  which  is  highly  praised  in  shipping 
circles.    I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  him  to  you. 
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DR.  R.  S.  MacELWEE,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  Chairman,  Faithful  and  Encouraging  Audience: 

My  remarks  will  take  only  a  few  moments,  and  I  hope  you  will  concur 
in  what  I  have  to  say. 

There  is  a  great  organization  known  as  the  Permanent  International 
Association  of  Navigation  Congresses  which  will  hold  its  Tri-Annual  Con- 
vention this  year  in  Cairo,  Egypt. ***Most  of  you  here  are  tied  in  with  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  of  which  Mr.  Small  was  President, 
or  other  waterway  associations,  so  you  will  understand  the  significance  of 
American  representation  at  the  Cairo  Convention. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  entitled  to  20  delegates  to  that  Congress, 
which  is  rather  thin.  I  qualified  and  I  am  told  General  Taylor  is  going.  It 
will  be  a  distinguished  gathering,  but  this  organization  and  some  of  the  other 
organizations  are  not  represented.  The  question  is,  cannot  we  find  a  way 
to  have  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  attend  that  Congress.  I  think  it  wise  that 
this  organization,  particularly,  should  be  represented. 

1  merely  wish  to  bring  this  to  your  attention  so  that  ways  and  means  may 
be  found  to  enable  this  Association  to  have  its  able  president  represent  us  at 
the  Egypt  meeting. 

Mr.  Davis:  I  happen  to  know  a  great  deal  about  the  International 
Navigation  Congresses.  In  fact,  we  have  already  determined  the  question — 
and  have  decided  that  Mr.  Moore  shall  represent  this  Association  on  that 
occasion,  and  this  Association  will  defray  his  expenses. 

The  Chair:  I  cannot  listen  to  such  a  suggestion,  gracious  as  your 
thought  is.    If  the  president  goes,  he  should  go  on  his  own  account. 

Mr.  Davis:  I  am  simply  going  to  say  there  is  no  better  way  to  make 
this  work  more  valuable  than  to  send  you  and  Mrs.  Moore  over  there  to 
attend  this  Congress.  The  ways  and  means  for  the  expenses  incidental  to 
the  trip  will  be  found. 

The  Chair:  I  will  have  to  be  arbitrary  and  say  that  the  matter  will 
have  to  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  The  Chair  fully 
appreciates  the  compliment,  but  feels  that  every  dollar  raised  should  be 
devoted  to  this  great  cause.    We  will  proceed  with  the  announcements. 

Mr.  Bernard:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Davis  meant  his 
motion  to  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  under  a  general  rule 
adopted  by  this  Convention. 

Mr.  Davis:  As  I  see  it,  the  money  of  this  Association  could  be  spent  in 
no  more  practicable  way  than  in  the  study  of  inland  waters  of  Europe.  And 
when  you  come  back,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  get  the  benefit  of  your  ob- 
servations. As  I  said  before,  the  money  could  not  be  spent  to  better  advan- 
tage. 

The  Chair:  Dear  Mr.  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  my  heart  wells  up  to 
you,  but  we  will  just  mark  this  down  as  an  evidence  of  your  esteem. 

Here  the  Chair  read  an  announcement  concerning  the  presentation  by 
the  Mayor  of  Richmond  of  a  medal  to  Lieutenant  Commander  Byrd,  and 
announced  the  session  recessed. 
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RECEPTION  TO  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER  BYRD 

The  evening  session  of  the  Convention  was  given  over  to  doing  honor, 
in  conjunction  with  the  people  of  Richmond,  to  her  newest  hero,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Richard  Evelyn  Byrd,  U.  S.  N. 

Only  a  short  time  before  this  handsome  and  daring  young  Southerner 
had  flown  an  airplane  over  and  around  the  North  Pole,  being  the  first  human 
being  to  reach  the  Pole  in  this  manner,  and  the  second  who  had  ever  reached 
it  at  all. 

Richmond  has  on  various  occasions  presented  medals  of  honor  to  her 
noted  sons,  and  she  had  prepared  one  for  this  occasion.  Delegates  of  the 
Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  were  given  the  right  of  way  in  the 
auditorium,  and  not  until  8:00  o'clock,  when  they  were  all  supposed  to  have 
been  in  their  seats,  were  the  doors  thrown  open  to  the  public.  Every  available 
inch  of  space  in  the  auditorium  and  gallery  was  filled  when  the  Byrd  family 
entered. 

Mayor  Bright  presided  over  the  brief  exercises  and  presented  the  medal. 

As  a  more  or  less  unexpected  feature  of  the  program,  President  Moore, 
on  behalf  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the  Association,  presented  to  the  youth- 
ful Commander  a  silver  flower  stand,  which  he  accepted  with  a  few  cordial 
words  of  thanks. 

The  lights  were  then  lowered  and  Commander  Byrd  showed  moving 
pictures  of  the  Polar  Expedition,  some  of  them  taken  by  himself  as  the  plane 
was  flying  over  the  North  Pole,  others  taken  by  the  cameramen  for  the 
moving  picture  companies,  which  gave  an  excellent  idea  of  the  enormous 
difficulties  overcome  by  the  Commander  in  getting  his  plane  to  the  point 
from  which  the  start  was  made. 

Before  adjournment,  President  Moore  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  woman,  who  had  the  proud  honor  of  being  the  Mother  of  this  young 
man  and  of  Virginia's  highly  competent  Governor,  was  in  the  audience,  and 
he  knew  that  every  member  of  the  Association  would  be  deeply  grateful  to 
her  if  she  would  rise  in  her  place.  Mrs.  Byrd  blushingly  stood  up,  and  there 
was  a  thunder  of  applause  for  her. 

RECEPTION  AT  THE  GOVERNOR'S  MANSION 

Immediately  after  the  exercises  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Jefferson  Hotel, 
commemorating  the  great  achievement  of  Lieutenant  Commander  Byrd, 
the  members  and  delegates  of  the  Association  journeyed  to  the  historic 
Executive  Mansion  of  Virginia  where  a  reception  was  tendered  them  by 
Governor  Byrd.  Lieutenant  Commander  Byrd  was  in  the  receiving  line 
with  his  brother,  and  their  Mother  stood  proudly  between  them.  It  was  a 
picture  of  domestic  felicity,  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  Refreshments  were 
served  during  the  evening,  and  an  opportunity  accorded  the  visitors  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  many  of  the  leading  men  and  women  of  Rich- 
mond. 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16TH 


The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  10:30  A.  M. 

The  Chair  asked  Dr.  R.  S.  MacElwee  to  read  the  following  letter  from 
Rear  Admiral  Benson,  now  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Moore: 

I  had  hoped  that  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  be  with  you  in  Richmond 
on  one  of  the  days  mentioned,  but  as  the  time  draws  near,  I  feel  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  to  you  that  conditions  are  such  here  in  Washington — not  only 
officially  but  in  my  own  personal  affairs — that  I  do  not  feel  warranted  in 
leaving  Washington  at  that  time,  and  will  have  to  forego  the  pleasure  it 
would  give  me  to  attend  the  Convention  and  have  the  honor  of  addressing 
the  Delegates. 

As  you  very  well  know,  the  subject  is  very  near  my  heart.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  important  question  before  the 
American  public  today  is  this  entire  subject  of  transportation,  and  there  is 
no  phase  of  this  question  that  has  been  so  completely  neglected,  and  yet  is 
of  such  increasing  importance,  as  that  of  transportation  by  our  inland  water- 
ways. These  waterways  cannot  be  properly  utilized  unless  the  subject 
receives  serious  attention  in  a  systematic  and  well-digested  way,  such  as 
your  able  association  is  attempting  to  give  it. 

Reiterating  my  great  regret  at  not  being  able  to  join  you  and  having 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  views  to  the  Convention,  I  am 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

W.  F.  BENSON. 

The  Chair:  Rear  Admiral  Benson,  as  you  will  recall,  was  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  in  the  Navy  Department  during  the  World  War.  He  had 
charge  of  the  operation  of  our  ships.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board.  Speaking  of  the  great  strategic  value  of  the  Intra- 
Coastal  Waterways,  to  the  Navy,  it  is  highly  important  that  we  keep  these 
inland  waterways  between  such  points  as  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Norfolk,  sufficiently  deep  in  channel  for  the  movement  of 
our  ships;  that  in  times  of  peace  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  may  move 
expeditiously  and  safely.  Their  strategic  value  was  mentioned  yesterday 
by  Rear  Admiral  Cole  and  there  is  no  need  for  further  comment  at  this  time. 
All  these  fine  men  of  the  Navy  who  have  addressed  this  Convention  have 
stressed  this  point.  The  loss  of  a  battleship  is  a  tremendous  loss  to  the 
Nation.  This  reminds  me  that  some  years  ago  when  I  was  in  Washington, 
I  suggested  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Newberry,  that  it  might  be 
advisable  to  send  small  vessels  through  the  inside  passage  from  New 
York  to  the  Delaware,  and  through  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  to 
Chesapeake  Bay.  The  Secretary  replied  that  it  would  be  well  to  do  so,  but 
it  was  impossible  because  of  the  shallow  waters.  The  result  was  that  they 
were  sent  by  the  outside  route;  this  in  times  of  peace.    They  struck  a  severe 
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storm  off  the  Virginia  Capes;  they  were  driven  to  sea;  they  were  not  at  that 
time  prepared  for  sea  service — and  the  result  was  that  the  Government 
was  put  to  an  expenditure  of  more  than  a  half  a  million  dollars  for  repairs. 
You  see  there  was  no  inland  passage  way  to  accommodate  them. 

Again,  during  this  past  year,  when  we  hoped  to  open  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  Canal,  hoped  to  celebrate  its  opening  in  June  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  participating,  the  dredge  that  was  to  have  been  used 
in  the  cleaning  up  of  the  canal,  being  unable  to  proceed  through  an  inside 
route  because  of  the  shallow  depth  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
was  sent  to  sea;  it  was  not  sea-worthy  in  any  sense.  When  it  got  off  Hereford 
Inlet,  it  struck  a  gale  and  went  down.  No  lives  were  lost,  but  it  resulted  in 
the  expenditure  of  much  money  by  the  Government  and  has  caused  delay 
in  the  opening  and  operation  of  the  Canal. 

I  could  give  many  other  illustrations  of  the  strategic  value  of  these  inland 
water  courses  not  only  for  purposes  of  defense,  not  only  for  the  operation  of 
our  Navy,  not  only  for  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  commerce,  but  to  afford 
shelter  from  the  terrific  storms  which  annually  carry  down  a  frightful  toll 
of  life  and  property. 

CONGRESSMAN  ANDREW  J.  MONTAGUE 

I  was  in  Congress  14  years.  During  that  time  it  was  my  pleasure  to  be 
President  of  this  Association.  I  met  many  men  on  both  sides  of  the  House — 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  and  there  was  one  I  admired  from  this 
State.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  Democratic  party;  thoroughly  versed  in 
international  law  and  the  law  of  this  land.  He  had  been  Governor  of  Virginia, 
but  the  people  did  not  want  to  lose  their  hold  upon  him,  particularly  in  this 
District.  They  sent  him  to  Congress.  He  has  remained  there  ever  since, 
doing  a  great  service  for  the  people  of  this  State  and  for  the  entire  Country. 

I  do  not  want  to  embarrass  him.  So  let  me  present  the  Honorable 
Andrew  J.  Montague,  former  Governor  and  now  member  of  Congress  from 
Virginia.  (Applause.) 

(Congressman  Montague  spoke  extemporaneously,  dealing  in  a  masterly 
way  with  the  processes  of  legislation  at  Washington.  He  talked  of  early  efforts 
to  improve  the  James  River  and  of  the  existing  legislative  status.  Historic 
Virginia  appealed  to  him,  and  he  thrilled  the  delegates  with  his  recital  of 
State  achievements.  The  editor  sincerely  regrets  the  failure  to  take  down  the 
whole  of  the  former  Governor's  speech,  it  being  the  thought  of  the  stenogra- 
pher that  it  was  in  manuscript  form.) 

The  Chair:  Mr.  Small  was  requested  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  Bridges 
over  Navigable  Streams,  which  is  of  such  importance  that  I  have  asked  him 
to  postpone  it  until  tomorrow,  when  he  will  have  more  time.  Mayor  Don- 
nelly of  New  Jersey  was  also  scheduled  to  speak  this  afternoon,  but  he,  too, 
prefers  to  speak  tomorrow.  So  we  will  now  proceed  under  the  10-minute 
rule,  and  will  rush  our  business  through.  Members  of  Congress  understand 
the  5-minute  rule,  and  I  know  it  will  not  embarrass  the  gentlemen  who  has 
done  so  much  for  our  cause  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  Here  is  a  Con- 
gressman who  easily  mixes  waterways  with  eloquence.  I  refer  to  the  Honor- 
able Charles  L.  Abernethy,  Member  of  Congress  from  the  Tar  Heel  State. 
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HON.  CHARLES  L.  ABERNETHY,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  forego  talking  at  all  after  hearing  that  wonderful 
address  by  General  Jadwin.  We,  members  of  Congress,  know  what  it  means 
to  get  improvement  or  appropriations  for  improvement  of  waterways. 

This  Association  was  primarily  organized  to  get  Congress  to  pass  bills 
to  improve  inland  waterways  from  Boston  to  Florida.  The  trouble  is  not 
with  Congress.  The  main  trouble  was  outlined  by  Governor  Montague  this 
morning.  He  should  have  been  sent  as  a  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
and  I  shall  ask  the  President  to  send  him  there. 

Governor  Montague:    "That  is  a  rich  man's  job." 

Mr.  AbernethY:  "Well,  what  of  that?  I  understand  you  meet  the 
requirements." 

Governor  Montague:  "I  thank  you  for  the  compliment."  (Laughter) 
Mr.  Abernethy  Continuing:  My  friends,  the  trouble  is  not  with 
Congress.  I  want  this  Association  to  know  that.  It  is  because  we  gave 
away  our  power.  We  turned  it  over  to  the  United  States  Engineers,  and  if 
you  do  not  get  what  you  want,  don't,  as  I  said  before,  blame  it  on  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

We  demonstrated  that  last  session;  demonstrated  that  we  could  pass 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  fight  and  the  bill 
was  fought  by  such  powerful  men.  They  raised  the  question  that  canals 
did  not  come  under  the  Commerce  Clause  of  the  Constitution;  that  all  this 
improvement  was  not  contemplated  under  that  Clause  of  the  Constitution. 
We  carried  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill  through  the  House  notwithstanding 
these  arguments  about  the  Constitution. 

I  will  vote  as  a  rule  for  any  waterway  project  that  comes  forward  that 
has  the  United  States  Engineers'  approval.  And,  if  you  don't  get  what  you 
want  from  Congress,  it  is  not  our  fault — but  the  fault  of  the  Engineers. 

I  told  the  people  in  Miami  last  year  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  Chief 
of  Engineers.  He,  (referring  to  General  Jadwin)  did  not  know  it  himself, 
but  a  little  bird  whispered  it  to  me.  I  have  never  been  so  proud  as  I  have 
been  today  as  I  listened  to  that  very  able  address  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
for  Lieuntenant  Jadwin,  as  he  was  then,  started  down  in  my  neighborhood. 
He  worked  his  way  up  the  ladder,  and  when  the  World  War  broke  out,  he 
was  assigned  to  duty  under  General  Pershing  having  charge  of  all  construction 
work  in  France,  and  when  he  came  back  from  that  country,  he  came  back 
with  a  broad  vision,  and  I  felt  that  if  the  President  of  the  United  States  would 
appoint  General  Jadwin  as  Chief  of  Engineers,  that  we  would  have  a  con- 
structive program;  that  we  could  all  get  ahead,  and  we  could  get  behind  that 
program  as  a  unit. 

And  the  Lord  works  in  wondrous  ways.  Providence  has  brought  that 
young  man — that  little  grandson  a  few  days  ago  and  it  has  mellowed  the 
grandfather;  he  told  you  about  it  himself;  told  you  about  this  little  baby;  and 
told  you  of  his  vision;  that  he  has  seen  a  great  need,  a  great  work  for  this 
Association. 
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You  have  bad  my  friend,  Congressman  John  Small,  prepare  resolutions, 
and  pass  these  resolutions  and  you  will  go  borne,  say  you  have  had  a  fine 
Convention,  and  forget  all  about  them.  The  trouble  is  not  with  Congress. 
You  can  get  all  the  money  you  want  from  Congress,  if  the  Engineers  approve 
the  program. 

So,  when  you  get  men  like  Secretary  Hoover,  Secretary  of  War  Davis 
and  Major  General  Jadwin  preaching  waterways  all  over  the  country,  you 
need  not  trouble  Congress  or  worry  about  how  much  money  you  are  going 
to  get,  that  is  a  fixed  certainty.  We  want  a  program.  We  don't  want 
$50,000,000  a  year  but  $100,000,000  a  year  for  the  improvements  of  the 
waterways  of  this  country. 

It  takes  many  hundred  of  millions  a  year  to  maintain  the  Navy,  we  were 
told  by  Admiral  Cole.  That  was  a  wonderful  address  of  Admiral  Cole's.  It 
was  far-seeing;  and  he  recommended  a  channel  of  25  feet  in  depth  from 
Norfolk  to  Beaufort  as  necessary  for  the  Navy.  We  are  going  to  get  it  if 
Congressman  Bland  of  Virginia  and  we  members  of  Congress  interested  live. 
We  are  going  to  get  it  if  we  can  get  General  Jadwin  and  his  associates  inter- 
ested with  us.  This  Association  should  co-operate  with  every  local  com- 
munity interested  in  waterways  for  the  purpose  of  getting  commercial  sur- 
veys. The  thing  that  brought  Virginia  to  the  attention  of  the  Government, 
I  think,  is  the  splendid  commercial  survey  of  the  James  River  the  City  of 
Richmond  got  behind. 

Speaking  of  the  link  from  Beaufort  to  Cape  Fear  River,  the  District 
Engineer  recommended  a  depth  of  12  feet;  the  Division  Engineer,  10  feet; 
the  Board  of  Engineers,  8  feet  and  then  they  sent  it  to  Congress.  We  decided 
we  would  have  12  feet.  The  waterway  from  Beaufort  to  Cape  Fear  River 
has  been  recommended  by  the  Engineers  and  if  it  is  included  among  those 
adopted  in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill  next  session,  it  will  be  for  a  12  foot 
project. 

We  are  going  to  have  30  feet  across  the  bar  at  Beaufort  Inlet  some  of 
these  days  so  to  take  care  of  the  heavy  traffic  to  and  from  the  South  moving 
through  the  protected  route  of  the  Intra-Coastal  waterways. 

I  am  for  every  project,  approved  by  this  Association,  and  glad  to  be  with 
you,  and,  (smiling  at  the  audience),  I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chair:  That  speech  of  Congressman  Abernethy  indicates  that  we 
are  not  without  friends  in  Congress.  We  will  now  call  upon  another  member, 
one  who  has  been  very  active,  and  who  comes  from  the  State  whose  Governor 
originated  that  historic  Pre- Volstead  suggestion  to  the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  about  the  passage  of  time  between  lubrications.  The  Honorable 
Butler  B.  Hare  will  now  put  in  his  first  appearance  before  this  Convention 
and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  his  last. 
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HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  came  in  at  the  close  of  the  motion  that  was  made  by  the  Chair  here  this 
morning  to  present  a  silver  cup  to  Edgar  Jadwin,  Jr.,  and  suggesting  that 
I  might  have  the  lettering  done,  was  asked  if  I  would  not  like  to  be  "the 
baby"  just  now.  (Laughter.) 

The  Chair:  If  you  think  you  can  get  by  with  it;  you  know  you  are 
in  Virginia  just  now. 

Mr.  Hare  Continuing:  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  speech — I  could 
not,  if  I  tried,  but  I  would  like  the  delegates  to  know  that  I  am  sorry  I  could 
not  be  with  you  yesterday  and  hear  that  most  interesting  program. 

Just  coming  here  this  morning,  I  have  been  impressed  with  two  things: 
Reading  the  papers,  I  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  Richmond  has  un- 
usually alert  and  wide-awake  newspaper  men;  and  I  was  impressed  with  the 
further  fact  that  they  think  the  biggest  harbor,  the  best  water  transportation 
and  waterways,  are  in  Virginia — and  they  don't  mind  saying  so. 

I  learned  this  morning,  however,  that  there  is  a  port  down  in  North 
Carolina.  Now,  all  of  this  is  information  to  me  because  from  my  youth  up 
to  the  present  time  I  have  been  taught  to  understand  that  the  only  harbor, 
the  only  water  transportation  and  the  only  waterways  that  would  receive 
navigation  were  to  be  found  at  Charleston  and  Port  Royal,  South  Carolina. 
(Applause.) 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  idea  that  you  are  endeavoring  to  pro- 
mote. I  am  one  who  believes  that  all  of  the  deeper  water  should  be  used  for 
transportation  because  I  believe  it  is  cheaper,  more  expedient,  and  safer; 
and  if  these  inland  waters  are  inadequate  in  depth  for  use  in  transportation 
some  artificial  means  should  be  adopted  to  make  them  adequate.  (Applause.) 

The  Chair:  He  is  a  sterling  Democrat  and  if  his  party  ever  returns  to 
power,  he  will  be  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
That  will  bring  him  into  juxtaposition  with  Kings  and  things  diplomatic. 
It  is  my  privilege  to  announce  that  his  district  in  Baltimore  has  just  renomi- 
nated him  for  Congress.  (Applause.)  That  should  be  pleasing  to  the  water- 
ways group  for  he  has  been  our  steadfast  friend  and  supporter,  and  he  has 
done  things  for  Baltimore  and  Maryland — but  we  will  let  him  discuss  that — 
The  Honorable  J.  Charles  Linthicum,  member  of  Congress  from  Maryland: 

(Applause.) 
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HON.  J.  CHAS.  LINTHICUM 

Mr.  Chairman: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  say  that  from  the  time  of  my  election  to  Con- 
gress in  1910,  I  have  been  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  President  of  this  Associ- 
ation whom  I  met  for  the  first  time  that  year.  I  have  throughout  the  past 
16  years  praised  the  work  of  J.  Hampton  Moore,  our  distinguished  President, 
of  John  Small,  our  vice-president,  and  of  all  those  who  have  accomplished  so 
much  for  the  intra-coastal  waterway  to  extend  from  Maine  to  Florida. 

It  appeared  to  me  then  and  does  now  that  this  chain  of  waterways  ex- 
tending from  the  extreme  north  to  the  extreme  south  of  our  country,  which 
enables  us  to  avoid  the  terrible  storms  of  the  sea  and  the  rough  waters  of  the 
ocean  and  to  handle  our  transportation  in  lighter  craft,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
enterprises  upon  which  our  country  has  for  many  years  embarked. 

The  increased  freight  transportation  of  our  country  can  certainly  no 
longer  be  hauled  with  dispatch  and  cheapness  by  our  railroads,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  this  intra-costal  waterway  with  its  laterals  reaching  into  the  hinter- 
land will  be  a  tremendous  boom  for  commerce,  trade  and  transportation 
throughout  the  whole  nation. 

I  am  informed  that  in  every  large  city  of  the  country,  the  freight  con- 
gestion in  the  railroad  yards  is  tremendous,  that  it  takes  almost  as  long  to 
pass  a  freight  car  through  the  yards  of  any  of  the  railroad  transportation 
companies  as  it  does  to  transport  it  over  1000  miles  of  railroad  after  it  does 
get  through.  Such  congestion  is  conducive  of  heavy  expense,  delay  in  busi- 
ness and  increased  c6st  of  transportation. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  always  felt  that  this  intra-coastal  system 
would  prove  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  City  of  Baltimore  along  its  line 
as  well  to  all  the  other  large  centers  of  population. 

Baltimore — the  most  Western  of  the  Eastern  ports;  the  most  Northern 
of  the  Southern  ports;  the  most  Southern  of  the  Northern  ports — is  a  pro- 
gressive city.  It  does  not  await  the  time  when  trade  forces  it  to  proceed 
with  improvements  and  facilities,  but  it  precedes  the  demand  so  that  any 
large  business  desiring  transportation  facilities  by  water  can  always  be  ac- 
commodated in  Baltimore  along  its  great  water  front  and  with  cheapness  arid 
dispatch. 

Many  persons  do  not  realize  the  commercial  importance  of  Baltimore. 
Many  look  upon  it  as  the  great  center  of  medical  education  and  hospitaliz- 
ation for  the  sick  and  wounded.  Many  remember  it  as  the  great  City  of 
monuments,  preceding  all  others  in  the  erection  of  that  memorable  staff 
which  commemorates  that  great  General  and  President,  George  Washington. 

Many  know  it  for  its  beautiful  parks  and  residences — its  having  perhaps 
a  larger  percentage  of  home  owners  than  any  other  city  in  our  land;  indeed 
until  very  recent  years  nearly  all  of  our  people  lived  in  their  own  separate 
homes.  Many  of  them  live  in  mansions  while  others  occupied  homes  of 
only  a  few  rooms.  Marble  steps  and  extreme  cleanliness  thereof  are  marked 
characteristics  of  Baltimore. 
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Baltimore  has,  however,  taken  her  place  among  the  great  cities  of  the 
nation  with  its  large  anchorage  areas  and  a  channel  of  35  ft.  direct  from  the 
City  to  the  sea,  and  with  its  small  tidal  variation  of  only  14  inches,  it  stands 
as  one  of  the  foremost  and  inexpensive  harbors  of  the  world.  Moreover, 
this  harbor  is  well  protected  from  storms  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  ice 
boat  in  the  harbor  in  the  winter  months,  is  open  for  business  during  the  entire 
year. 

It  may  surprise  many  to  know  that  the  Baltimore  harbor  comprises  127 
miles  of  deep  water  frontage  and  of  this  45  miles  are  already  developed  with 
freight  warehouse  space  of  nearly  2  million  square  feet  and  covered  pier  space 
of  13^2  million  square  feet.  It  has  a  net  storage  capacity  of  2,700,000  sq.  ft. 
with  the  most  modern  appliances  for  the  handling  of  grain,  coal  and  all  other 
commodities.  Not  only  have  we  this  splendid  equipment,  but  to  back  this 
up,  during  a  recent  session  of  the  legislation,  Baltimore  was  authorized  to 
issue  fifty  million  dollars  in  bonds  for  additional  piers,  warehouses  and  such 
other  facilities  as  may  be  needed  on  this  water  front.  The  municipal  govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  finance  the  construction  of  up-to-date  piers  with  the 
latest  machinery  and  facilities  for  assistance  to  steamship  operators  or  others 
interested  in  maritime  operations. 

We  have  five  modern  elevators,  with  a  total  capacity  of  12^2  million 
bushels.  Baltimore  is  nearer  the  center  of  population  of  the  country  than 
Philadelphia,  New  York  or  Boston.  It  is  nearest  the  great  bulk  of  improved 
farm  lands  of  the  central  West  and  of  the  corn  States  of  the  Union,  placing 
it  in  close  contact  with  the  bread  basket  of  the  Union.  It  is  close  to  the 
great  pig  iron  and  steel  centers  of  the  Union;  in  fact,  statistics  show  us  that 
43.6%  of  the  manufactured  products  of  the  country  are  located  in  States 
with  which  Baltimore  is  directly  connected  with  shorter  rail  routes  than 
other  ports.  This  short  haul  between  Baltimore  and  the  great  middle  West 
renders  it  possible  to  give  cheaper  freight  rates  which  has  been  the  envy  of 
several  large  cities  of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard. 

We  have  not  allowed  these  great  advantages  to  remain  as  a  candle  under 
a  bushel,  but  rather  through  our  great  associations  have  let  it  be  known  and 
given  light  unto  the  whole  nation. 

Through  the  great  trunk  lines  extending  in  every  direction  to  the  water 
front  where  the  large  warehouses,  grain  elevators,  efficient  coal  loading  and 
bulk  cargo  discharging  facilities,  we  are  enable  to  load  and  unload  ships  plying 
between  all  ports  of  the  world  far  cheaper  than  can  any  other  port  along  the 
seaboard.  We  have  daily  sailings  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Paci- 
fic Coast  cities  there  connecting  with  the  over  sea  lines  and  with  railroads 
into  the  interior.  Ships  ply  from  Baltimore  to  nearly  every  port  of  the  world, 
carrying  cargo  and  passengers.  We  find  in  many  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
Coast  congestion  or  delay  in  transportation.  Baltimore  with  its  immense 
water  front,  its  great  facilities  and  its  exports  is  able  to  do  business  at  less 
cost. 

Some  time  ago  in  a  speech  in  Congress,  I  showed  by  figures  a  saving  of 
nearly  $3,000.00  per  vessel  in  favor  of  Baltimore  over  New  York.  I  have 
been  telling  you  of  the  great  geographical  and  commercial  advantages  of 
Baltimore.    It  goes  without  saying  that  the  educational  facilities,  equable 
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climate  and  all  those  things  which  go  to  make  for  comfort  and  luxury  have 
singled  Baltimore  out  as  one  of  the  greatest  home  cities  of  the  world.  Its 
churches,  universities,  schools  and  art  galleries  are  of  wonderful  interest  and 
advantage. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  when  this  Convention  meets  next  year  it  will  be  the 
guest  of  Baltimore,  when  our  delegation,  our  Governor  and  our  municipal 
authorities  may  give  you  an  ocular  demonstration  of  the  things  I  have  told 
you  of  today.  (Applause.) 

The  Chair:  I  will  now  call  on  the  Hon.  Murray  Hulbert  of  New  York 
to  speak  under  the  three  minute  rule  and  to  tell  us  the  needs  of  New  York 
If  there  is  anyone  who  can  do  it  in  three  minutes,  it  is  Mr.  Hulbert.  He  has 
the  strongest  voice  in  the  State.    And  he  is  a  "go-getter." 
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HON.  MURRAY  HULBERT  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  anyone  from  New  York  to  tell  what  New 
York  needs,  in  three  minutes.  Since  the  antiquated  projects  of  1868  and 
1875  have  been  replaced  and  the  project  adopted  in  1910  has  been  brought 
down  to  date  with  a  30'  channel,  we  reel  that  the  immediate  needs  of  New 
York,  so  far  as  the  depth  of  our  harbors  is  concerned,  are  taken  care  of. 

We  are  therefore  a  great  deal  more  interested  at  the  present  time  in  the 
Cape  Cod  course,  the  canal  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  connection 
of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal,  the  Norfolk  and  Beaufort  course, 
the  James  River,  the  Beaufort  and  Cape  Fear  Canal  and  all  south  of  these, 
because  to  attain  commercial  supremacy,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  complete 
those  in  our  immediate  vicinity  but  the  entire  intra-coastal  waterway  from 
Maine  to  Florida.  We  need  these  other  improvements  for  the  purpose  of 
feeders;  we  need  them  to  ship  food;  we  depend  on  you  to  ship  to  us  in  order 
that  our  markets  may  be  able  to  care  for  needs  of  the  people  from  one  end 
of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  to  the  other.  In  other  words,  the  needs  of  New 
York  are  the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways 
Association;  and  whether  you  meet  in  Richmond  or  Miami,  in  Philadelphia 
or  Baltimore,  in  Trenton  or  New  York,  each  has  contributed  toward  linking 
up  the  canals  in  this  great  water  course;  and  I  say  to  you  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York  will  be  with  you  on  each  and  every  one  of  these  projects. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chair:  He  had  only  three  minutes,  but  the  story  has  never  been 
better  told.  New  York  is  well  provided  for  in  the  way  of  deep  water,  and 
there  never  was  a  more  active  or  resourceful  advocate  of  improvement  of 
waterways  than  Murray  Hulbert  of  New  York.  To  him  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  recent  years.    Now,  for  the  fireworks. 

(Here  the  Chair  called  for  the  Hon.  J.  Spencer  Smith,  saying  that  he 
had  five  and  a  half  minutes  in  which  to  tell  about  New  Jersey  "and  I  know 
you  will  be  pleased  to  listen  to  the  eloquent  President  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Board  of  Commerce  and  Navigation). 
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HON.  J.  SPENCER  SMITH  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  very  proud  to  be  called  to  the  platform  to  speak  in  behalf  of  New 
Jersey.  I  realize  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  vision  of  your  Association  in  the 
person  of  your  President,  Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore,  and  for  the  untiring  efforts 
of  those  amiliated  with  him  in  this  organization,  we  would  not  be  gathered 
here  to-day,  and  while  these  efforts  are  certainly  becoming  fruitful,  we  never- 
theless must  be  everlastingly  at  it  if  these  projects  are  to  be  carried  through 
to  success. 

Now  the  obvious  thing  for  this  country  to  do  is  to  build  a  canal  across 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  When  our  good  friend,  General  Jadwin,  asked 
for  the  justification  for  doing  this,  I  was  reminded  of  the  Athenians  who  went 
to  Socrates  and  told  him  they  wanted  justice.  Socrates  replied,  "What  is 
Justice?"  What  do  you  consider  justification  for  building  the  Canal?  We 
have  only  to  look  at  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  to  see  how  far  reaching  the  effect  of  such  a  waterway  through  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  would  be.  So  far  as  New  Jersey  is  concerned,  we  are 
ready  to  provide  the  right  of  way.  We  have  been  criticised  in  that  we  have 
not  already  purchased  this  right  of  way — but  we  feel  that  in  pursuing  this 
course,  we  are  proceeding  along  proper  lines.  Before  the  land  is  purchased 
we  should  at  least  know  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  approves  of  the  project. 
When  we  know  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  favorable  to  the  project,  we 
will  not  await  favorable  action  by  Congress,  but  will  proceed  at  once  to 
acquire  the  right  of  way.  That  is  what  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  has  said;  that  is  what  their  representatives  have  said;  that  is 
what  the  people  and  the  business  interests  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  have 
said;  and  so,  you  can  take  it  that  as  soon  as  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
reports  that  this  link  is  justified  and  meets  with  its  approval,  then  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  will  provide  the  right  of  way. 

No  one  can  estimate  with  accuracy  the  tonnage  that  will  pass  through 
the  canal.  Create  a  new  transportation  agency  like  this  and  the  world  of 
commerce  finds  infinite  possibilities  unfolding  before  it.  Industries  that  have 
been  slumbering  will  take  on  new  life.  Undoubtedly  the  low  cost  of  water 
transportation  that  prevails  on  the  Great  Lakes  will  be  duplicated  on  our 
Atlantic  Coast.  No  longer  will  the  slow  moving  lumbering  barges  that  carry 
coal  from  Virginia  to  New  England  points  be  seen  from  New  Jersey's  great 
seashore  resorts.  They  will  give  way  to  modern  steam  vessels  of  great  carry- 
ing capacity.  Just  as  the  people  of  the  Northwest  save  money  upon  their 
coal  bills  because  of  these  vessels,  will  the  people  of  New  England  reap  the 
benefit  of  lowered  coal  bills  because  of  the  canal  across  New  Jersey.  This 
is  the  justification  on  the  material  side.  On  the  side  of  humanity,  the  saving 
of  human  life  cannot  be  weighed  in  dollars  and  cents.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
our  economic  life  to  transport  the  produpts  of  the  mine,  soil  or  factory,  then 
we  should  be  willing  to  do  so  in  a  way  that  does  not  call  for  our  brother  man 
to  risk  his  life.  (Applause.) 
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The  Chair:  Our  next  speaker  is  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Baltimore; 
a  man  who  gets  results;  and  in  this  instance,  the  man  designated  to  speak 
for  the  State  of  Maryland.  He  knows  that  Baltimore  is  a  wonderful  city. 
He  admits  it  even  as  Congressman  Linthicum  has  already  done,  and  that 
calls  for  a  story: 

A  New  England  lady  attended  one  of  the  White  House  receptions,  and 
as  she  passed  the  receiving  line,  she  said,  "Oh,  Mr.  President,  you  know  I  am 
from  Boston."  Now  the  President  has  a  little  bit  of  a  twang  to  his  voice. 
(Laughter.)  "Yes,"  he  said,  "and  I  suppose  you  will  never  forget  it."  The 
next  speaker  is  the  Honorable  J.  Cookman  Boyd. 
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HON.  J.  COOKMAN  BOYD,  OF  MARYLAND 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Your  President  has  kept  me  up  on  this  platform  so  long  this  morning 
that  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  speak, 
but  was  here  only  for  the  purpose  of  an  exhibit,  that,  since  you  already  know 
of  the  reputation  of  Maryland  women  for  great  beauty  and  attractiveness, 
you  might  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  for  yourselves  that  Maryland 
also  produces  handsome  and  attractive  men.  (laughter.) 

Indeed  the  distinguished  representative  in  Congress  from  our  State,  a 
man  who  has  always  shown  a  deep  practical  interest  in  the  affairs  of  this 
Organization,  Hon.  J.  Chas.  Linthicum,  has  already  spoken  for  Baltimore 
and  Maryland  and  there  is  but  little  left  for  me  to  say.  We  think  a  great 
deal  of  him  up  our  way  and  he  knows  it.  Why,  so  confident  was  he  of  his 
standing,  that,  altho  the  primary  election  for  nomination  of  members  of 
Congress  was  held  in  Maryland  yesterday,  he  hurried  away  without  con- 
cerning himself  about  it  in  the  slightest.  Of  course,  he  knew  he  had  no  op- 
position. 

Mr.  President:  Mr.  Cookman  Boyd  this  Organization  does  not  permit 
of  the  discussion  of  politics  in  its  deliberation.    (Great  laughter.) 

But  ladies  and  gentlemen,  leaving  pleasantries  aside  for  the  moment, 
and  yet,  I  hope  what  I  may  say  will  be  pleasant  news  to  you,  the  distinguish- 
ed Mayor  of  Baltimore,  Hon.  Howard  W.  Jackson,  this  morning  appeared 
before  your  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  of  the  next  Convention  and  ex- 
tended to  it  a  cordial  and  earnest  invitation  to  recommend  to  this  Convention 
the  holding  of  its  next  meeting  in  1927  in  Baltimore.  It  was  his  intention  to 
speak  personally  to  you  folks  in  the  matter  but  other  important  engagements 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  here  at  this  time  and  he  requested  me  to  act 
for  him.  In  my  humble  way,  I  shall  do  my  best  and  hope  you  will  bear  with 
me  for  a  moment  or  two. 

Yesterday,  following  the  splendidly  illustrating  address  of  the  distin- 
guished Governor  of  this  Old  Dominion  State,  former  Congressman  John 
Small,  small  only  in  name  however,  delivered  a  scholarly  address  in  which 
he  mentioned  the  names  of  men  of  this  State  to  whom  this  Country,  and  I 
might  well  say  the  World  owe  much  from  the  standpoint  of  patriotism  and 
economic  construction,  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Marshall. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  say  that  Maryland,  on  the  North,  holds  the  same 
reverence  for  these  great  personages,  as  does  North  Carolina,  on  the  South. 
In  fact,  the  first  great  monument  erected  in  this  Country  was  that  erected 
to  George  Washington  at  Baltimore  by  my  State,  and  at  Annapolis,  that  quaint 
old  Capitol  of  the  State,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  the  home  of  our  Country's 
great  Naval  Academy,  there  is  in  the  Capitol  Building  the  old  Senate  Chamber 
in  its  original  condition  at  the  time  General  Washington,  by  action,  if  not  by 
speech,  cast  immortal  fame  upon  it  when  he  resigned  his  Commission  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Continental  Armies,  and  thereby  demonstrated 
that  for  the  future  safety  and  happiness  of  the  democracy  of  the  World,  it 
were  better  that  American  Citizenship  should  represent  American  Sovereignty 
rather  than  a  temporal  kingdom  for  himself. 
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Mr.  Small,  in  a  voice  tinged  with  regret  and  great  personal  longing  like- 
wise said  something  about  a  celebrated  speech  concerning  the  Governor  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina.  I  suppose  that  is  why 
Congressman  Hair  of  South  Carolina,  and  he  evidently  was  named  because 
of  his  massive  locks,  in  his  speech  this  morning  wished  so  longingly  for  the 
cup  that  was  just  presented  to  the  General's  grandson.  May  I  say  to  Mr. 
Small  and  Mr.  Hair,  and  to  all  you  folks  as  well,  that  among  the  many  things 
for  which  Maryland  is  renowned,  is  that  of  being  the  Free  State,  and  if  you 
accept  Mayor  Jackson's  invitation,  you'll  find  that  with  due  regard  to  the 
observance  of  the  Volstead  Act  you  will  still  find  the  Cup  that  Cheers. 

I  noticed  my  friend,  Murray  Hulbert,  yesterday  afternoon,  while  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  was  speaking  on  the  "Needs  of  New  York,"  fidget- 
ing lest  something  truthful  be  said  about  the  wickedness  of  that  village,  but 
I  can  assure  him  if  he  comes  to  Baltimore  next  year,  where  he  will  see  a  real 
up  to  date  City,  he  can  readily  see  all  the  good  things  New  York  lacks,  and 
can  go  back  and  explain  the  real  needs  to  make  New  York  a  great  City. 

We  are  not  asking  you  to  come  for  any  benefit  we  may  derive  except  the 
great  enjoyment  of  your  presence  and  association.  The  Lord  has  been  good 
to  us  and  supplied  us  with  bounteous  waters  and  green  pastures  and  high 
mountains  and  from  these  we  obtain  all  the  good  things  that  make  life  worth 
while.  We  glory  in  our  women  and  rejoice  with  you  that  they  are  of  the 
kind  that  make  sweet  homelike  personages,  such  as  the  delightful  First  Lady 
of  the  Land,  and  Mother  Byrd,  who  glories  in  the  achievements  of  her  sons, 
the  Governor  of  this  State,  and  the  intrepid  North  Pole  Flyer,  and  of  Nancy 
Hanks  and  revoluntionary  Molly  Stark,  and  our  own  mothers,  wives,  sisters, 
daughters  and  sweethearts. 

We  are  proud  of  our  Institutions  of  Learning,  of  our  great  Hospitals  and 
Medical  Schools,  and  of  our  many  Commerical  and  Industrial  activities, 
and  we're  proud  that  with  you  we  are  all  one  of  the  greatest,  grandest  Country 
in  the  history  of  the  World. 

Again  I  ask  you  to  come  with  us,  and  promise  you  that  we'll  try  to  show 
you  such  a  good  time  that  when  you  leave  us,  and  regretfully  I  hope,  you'll 
say  as  did  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  "the  half  has  never  been  told."  (Great  Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Chair:  I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  a  dear  old  Quaker  lady  and 
a  profane  travelling  salesman  who  arrived  at  a  railway  station  just  as  the 
train  was  pulling  out,  only  to  learn  that  there  would  not  be  another  one  for 
four  hours.  The  salesman  threw  his  bag  down  on  the  platform  and  spoke 
most  voluminously  and  intemperately  for  several  minutes.  The  Quaker 
lady  stood  listening  to  him  in  silence.  At  the  first  pause,  she  approached  and 
touched  him  on  the  arm. 

"Friend,"  she  said  softly,  "I  do  not  use  the  language  thee  uses,  but  I 
certainly  thank  thee  for  what  thee  has  said." 

While  we  may  not  as  this  time  accept  the  Baltimore  invitation,  overcome 
though  we  are  by  the  gentleman's  eloquence,  we  certainly  thank  thee,  Mr. 
Boyd,  for  what  thee  has  said. 

Recessed  until  10:30,  September  17th. 
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MORE  ENTERTAINMENT 

The  afternoon  and  evening  of  Thursday,  September  16th,  were  given 
up  to  hospitality  from  the  city  of  Richmond.  Immediately  after  luncheon 
automobiles  were  furnished  to  take  the  members  and  delegates  about  the  city 
and  its  environs,  and  in  the  evening  there  was  an  entertainment  at  the  Roof 
Garden  of  the  Hotel  Richmond  with  music,  dancing  and  refreshments.  It  was 
a  long,  busy  day,  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  the  visitors.  Richmond's  reception 
committee,  augmented  by  that  appointed  by  Governor  Byrd,  showed  wonder- 
ful efficiency  in  this  part  of  the  program — particularly  on  the  automobile 
tour,  where  the  party  was  organized  in  such  a  way  that  every  motor  car  con- 
tained its  own  individual  guide,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  places  of  interest 
where  stops  were  made. 


FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  17TH 


The  Convention  was  called  to  order  promptly  at  10:30  A.  M. 

The  Chair:  Mr.  William  Dabney,  the  live  wire — the  human  dynamo — 
of  Richmond,  who  has  attended  to  the  details  of  this  Convention  and  of  our 
reception,  has  a  splendid  voice.  His  ability  to  fill  up  large  areas  is  well  known. 
We  request  Mr.  Dabney  to  come  forward  and  read  this  letter:  (indicates) 

Mr.  Dabney,  reading: 

HON.  S.  WALLACE  DE;MPSEY 
Chairman  River  and  Harbor  Committee 

Lockport,  New  York,  September  4th,  1926. 

J.  Hampton  Moore  Esq., 

President,  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Assn., 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Dear  Mr.  Moore: 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  keenest  regret  to  me  that  I  will  be  unable  to  be  present 
at  the  meeting  of  your  Association  at  Richmond. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  have  a  most  useful  and  helpful  meeting. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  when  the  develop- 
ment of  waterways  was  as  important  as  it  is  today.  With  traffic  facilities 
adequate  only  for  today,  and  our  population  growing  steadily  and  rapidly, 
we  must  provide  additional  facilities  for  the  additional  population  of  tomorrow. 
Unless  we  do  this  we  shall  face  not  alone  inconvenience  but  real  disaster. 
Such  facilities  can  be  provided  more  cheaply  by  rail  than  by  water,  but  once 
constructed  water  transportation  is  cheaper  for  all  time  than  by  rail.  We 
have  only  to  have  the  case  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  mind  to  see  how  far  reach- 
ing the  effects  of  great  waterway  improvements  are.  Traffic  there  is  nearly 
three  times  what,  in  the  period  of  construction,  it  was  estimated  that  it  would 
be,  and  it  has  given  a  tremendous  impetus  and  a  very  great  advantage  to 
manufacturing  and  commerce  on  both  of  our  coasts. 

The  middle  West  complains  that  the  advantages  derived  from  the  Panama 
Canal  by  the  two  coasts  has  put  the  interior  at  a  disadvantage.  The  object 
of  all  waterway  improvements  should  be  to  benefit  the  country  as  a  whole, 
and  to  overcome  what  the  West  feels  is  its  disadvantage  growing  out  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  We  should  connect  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  sea  by  a  deeper 
waterway,  which  should  be  constructed  in  our  own  country,  to  help  carry 
on  domestic  commerce,  which  is  over  85%  of  our  total  trade,  and  which 
would  connect  the  interior  and  heart  of  our  country  with  our  growing  and 
valuable  trade  with  South  America  and  the  Orient. 

Our  export  of  food-stuffs,  until  recently  first  in  volume  and  value,  is 
now  third,  manufactured  products  and  raw  materials  heading  the  list.  Our 
surplus  of  the  latter  will  steadily  grow  and  we  must  find  a  market  for  it  in 
the  countries  to  the  south  of  us,  and  in  the  Orient.    Europe,  in  its  dire  fin- 
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ancial  condition  can  purchase  nothing  of  us  but  food-stuffs,  and  the  quantities 
of  that  will  steadily  decrease. 

We  must,  too,  unite  the  Mississippi  system  with  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
must  complete  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways,  so  that  we  will  have  not 
isolated  projects,  scattered  here  and  there,  and  useful  only  for  local  and  very 
limited  purposes,  but  a  complete  and  united  system  of  waterways,  each  feeding 
the  other,  with  a  constantly  growing  and  cheaply  carried  commerce,  serving 
and  building  up  and  making  more  prosperous  every  part  of  this  vast  country 
of  ours.  Our  improvements  must  be  truly  national  in  scope,  and  we  should 
feel  as  keenly  interested  in  Texas  as  we  do  in  New  York,  and  in  California 
and  Florida  as  we  do  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country.  This  is  the  true  aim, 
and  I  believe  ambition  of  every  conscientious  student  of  waterway  trans- 
portation. 

That  your  convention  may  give  this  spirit  and  purpose,  added  impetus 
and  strength,  is  my  most  earnest  wish. 

Cordially  yours, 
(Applause.)  S.  Wallace  Dempsey 

The  Chair:  The  writer  of  the  letter  just  read,  by  Mr.  Dabney,  the 
Hon.  S.  Wallace  Dempsey,  is  Chairman  of  the  Rivers  &  Harbors  Committees 
of  the  United  States  Congress.  He  has  just  been  renominated  (Buffalo,  N. 
Y.)  for  Congress.    Mr.  Dabney,  has  an  announcement  to  make. 

Mr.  Dabney:  The  Richmond  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  a  Dining 
Club  at  the  Corner  of  9th  &  Main  Streets  and  we  would  appreciate  the  at- 
tendance there  at  1 :00  o'clock  of  all  the  presidents,  vice-presidents  and  other 
officers  of  chambers  of  commerce  and  trade  bodies  represented  here,  at  lunch- 
eon. It  is  entirely  informal,  and  it  will  give  us  great  pleasure  to  have  you 
gentlemen  with  us. 

The  Chair:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dabney.  Dr.  MacElwee,  please  come 
forward  and  read  this  letter.  I  regard  this  as  of  great  significance.  It  is  a 
letter  from  the  highest  authority,  on  waterway  improvements,  the  Secretary 
of  War. 

Here  Dr.  MacElwee  reading. 


SECRETARY  OF  WAR  DWIGHT  F.  DAVIS 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  8,  1926. 

Honorable  J.  Hampton  Moore, 

President,  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Moore: 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  kind  invitation  to  address  the  convention 
of  your  organization  at  Richmond  in  September.  It  is  with  keen  regret  that 
I  am  obliged  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  being  with  you  at  that  time. 
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The  improvement  of  waterways  is  a  subject  in  which  I  take  deep  interest. 
The  high  standard  of  economy  and  officiency  that  has  been  attained  in  the 
investigation  of  new  projects  and  in  the  actual  work  on  improvements  is  a 
matter  of  pride  to  me  as  head  of  the  Department  charged  with  responsibility 
for  this  work. 

As  you  know,  careful  economic  studies  are  now  made  the  basis  of  re- 
commendations to  Congress  for  waterway  improvement.  The  matter  is 
handled  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  followed  by  banking  interests  and  others 
in  determining  the  probable  return  from  capital  if  invested  in  a  new  develop- 
ment. In  such  investigations  your  organization  often  has  an  important 
part,  as  its  members  are  called  upon  to  supply  detailed  information  concern- 
ing economic  needs  and  transportation  costs.  That  careful  consideration  is 
given  by  the  War  Department  to  the  advisability  of  an  improvement  is  in- 
dicated by  the  records  which  show  that  only  about  one-third  of  the  projects 
investigated  are  found  worthy  of  favorable  recommendation. 

Increased  density  of  population  and  increased  business  necessitate  in- 
creased means  of  transportation.  That  waterways  are  serving  a  useful  pur- 
pose to  this  end  is  indicated  by  the  records  for  1925.  During  that  calendar 
year  there  moved  on  the  waterways  of  the  United  States  some  477,500,000 
tons  of  commerce,  valued  at  $23,781,000,000.  Of  this  more  than  200,000,000 
tons,  valued  at  about  $3,800,000,000,  moved  on  rivers,  canals  and  connecting 
waterways.  The  total  increase  of  traffic  over  that  for  1924  was  nearly  25,- 
000,000  tons  and  $1,000,000,000. 

We  are  accustomed  to  point  to  the  traffic  of  the  Great  Lakes  as  an  ex- 
ample of  waterway  improvement  showing  great  economic  benefits,  as  the 
annual  savings  in  transportation  costs  are  greater  than  the  total  first  cost  of 
the  improvements.  In  1925,  the  commerce  on  the  Lake  increased  20,000,000 
tons. 

The  Monongahela  River  still  maintains  its  rank  as  the  river  having  the 
greatest  density  of  traffic.  Its  total  commerce  for  1925  was  nearly  24,000,000 
tons.  The  Ohio  River,  even  in  its  incomplete  state,  carried  a  traffic  of  nearly 
18,000,000  tons  in  1925,  an  increase  of  7,000,000  tons  over  1924. 

On  the  Mississippi,  the  Inland  Waterways  Corporation,  under  my  super- 
vision, is  testing  the  feasibility,  under  present  day  conditions,  of  the  economic 
movement  of  traffic  by  this  route.  Through  cooperation  with  the  railroads, 
joint  rail  and  water  rates  now  exist  between  many  points  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  an  indication  of  the  coordination  of  transportation  facilities  which 
may  be  expected  to  develop  eventually  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

On  the  waterways  in  which  you  are  particularly  interested,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  some  sections  of  the  inland  waterway  along  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
although  not  yet  'ully  completed,  are  already  doing  a  promising  business. 
In  1925,  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  carried  727,000  tons  of  com- 
merce, and  during  the  same  period  the  waterway  between  Norfolk  and  Beau- 
fort carried  550,000  tons.  The  economic  importance  of  these  movements 
was  indicated  recently  in  connection  with  the  proposed  temporary  closure  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal.  Statements  were  made  from  many 
quarters  that  greatly  increased  transportation  costs  would  prevail  during  the 
period  of  closure. 
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The  extension  of  these  inland  waterways  is  receiving  much  attention. 
Construction  of  the  section  between  Beaufort,  N.  C,  and  the  Cape  Fear 
River  was  recently  recommended  to  Congress,  and  this  item  is  included  in  the 
pending  river  and  harbor  bill.  The  proposed  waterway  across  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  is  being  investigated,  and  a  final  report  on  the  waterway  from 
Jacksonville  to  Miami  is  expected  soon.  Projects  already  adopted  or  recom- 
mended, provide  for  a  continuous  inland  waterway  along  the  Atlantic  Coast 
from  the  Delaware  River  to  the  St.  Johns  River,  Fla.,  with  the  exception  of 
the  stretch  between  the  Cape  Fear  River  and  Georgetown,  S.  C.  If  we  take 
into  consideration  the  privately  operated  Delaware  and  Raritan  and  Cape 
Cod  Canals  the  northerly  end  of  the  waterway  may  be  said  to  extend  to  Boston. 

The  waterways  of  the  country  form  one  of  its  most  promising  assets, 
and  their  careful  and  systematic  development  will  add  greatly  to  the  wealth 
and  welfare  of  the  people.  Your  organization  deserves  great  credit  for  its 
vision  and  persistent  effort  in  advancing  the  cause  of  waterway  improvements. 

Very  sincerely, 

(Applause.)  Dwight  F.  Davis,  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Chair  :  You  see,  if  the  citizens  of  the  various  states  and  the  workers 
oftthe  various  trade  organizations  would  take  the  same  interest  in  our  projects 
as  the  officials  of  the  Government  do,  possibly,  we  would  make  more  progress. 
I  do  not  now  remember  any  convention  so  well  supported  by  Government 
officials  as  this;  our  friends  are  with  us — helping  us  with  an  understanding  of 
conditions;  and,  finally,  hab  come  the  Secretary  of  War — the  head  of  con- 
struction work — to  give  us  his  views  and  really  wish  us  well  in  our  voluntary 
undertaking.  We  feel  gratified  that  the  Secretary  of  War  should  take  time  to 
prepare  this  paper  which  will  be  of  so  much  value  to  us  in  the  development 
of  inland  waterway  projects.  Major  Williamson  of  Georiga  suggests  that 
the  officers  of  this  Convention  be  authorized  to  thank  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  to  tell  him  of  our  deep  appreciation  of  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  con- 
ditions.   All  in  favor  of  the  motion,  say  "Aye". 

The  Ayes  have  it;  the  motion  is  carried. 

The  Chair  at  this  point  appointed  a  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers, 
consisting  of  the  following: 

Frank  S.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  as  Chairman 

Judge  William  E.  Woollard,  of  New  York 

Charles  E.  Reid,  of  New  York 

William  T.  Budd,  of  Delaware 

Walter  Linn,  of  Pennsylvania 

William  T.  Dabney,  of  Virginia 

Major  William  W.  Williamson,  of  Georgia 

The  Chair:  The  Committee  on  Nomination,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Davis,  will  meet  at  11:00  o'clock  in  Room  630.  We  will  now  proceed  with 
the  Call  of  States. 

(Rhode  Island  was  the  first  to  respond) 

RHODE  ISLAND!  George  J.  Kelley  of  the  City  of  Pawtucket,  will 
now  proceed  under  the  Five  Minute  Rule. 
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MR.  GEORGE  J.  KELLEY,  CONNECTICUT 

September  16,  1926 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

President  Moore  told  me  at  the  Executive  Mansion  the  other  evening 
that  he  would  expect  me  to  respond  when  he  called  my  name  today,  so  here 
I  am. 

I  did  not  come  here  to  make  a  speech — I  couldn't  make  one  if  I  tried — 
I  came  to  listen — I  have  always  believed  a  good  listener  is  more  to  be  admired 
than  a  poor  speaker,  but  a  man  would  be  dumb  indeed  if  he  could  not  say 
something  after  hearing  the  brilliant  oratory  we  have  listened  to  during  this 
convention.    However,  I  can  give  you  a  few  facts. 

I  was  invited  to  attend  this  Convention  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  City  of  Pawtucket  in  the  State  of  Rhode  I  sland,  the  smallest  state  in 
the  Union.  However,  not  without  distinction  inasmuch  as  Pawtucket  is  the 
centre  of  the  third  largest  polulation  in  an  eighty  mile  radius  on  this  Con- 
tinent. 

Pawtucket  is  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Seekonk  River, 
the  largest  tributary  to  Narragansett  Bay  and  which  was  hardly  more  than  a 
muddy  creek,  at  low  tide,  up  to  about  ten  years  ago,  at  which  time  the  Federal 
Government  appropriated  some  $170,000.  for  dredging,  to  give  a  depth  of 
18'  at  mean  low  tide  and  straightening  the  channel,  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
appropriating  some  $200,000  with  which  to  build  a  quay  wall  750  feet  long, 
of  granite,  and  a  suitable  fireproof  pier  building,  thus  putting  Pawtucket  on 
the  map  as  a  seaport. 

Last  year  the  Blackstone  Valley  Transportation  Company  of  Pawtucket, 
of  which  I  was  the  organizer,  and  which  operates  between  the  port  of  Paw- 
tucket and  the  port  of  New  York,  carried  during  the  year  ending  July  1st, 
1926,  70,088  freight  consignments,  obviously  en  route  to  many  points  on  the 
globe.  These  shipments  consisted  of  1,051,320  packages,  valuation  approxi- 
mately $60,000,000. 

I  might  say  our  Company  has  ever  had  the  avowed  purpose  in  mind  of 
bringing  about  a  general  reduction  ot  33%  in  our  freight  rate,  and  am  pleased 
to  say  we  have  been  successful  in  doing  so,  and  still  make  a  profit. 

From  this  achievement  and  these  figures  I  believe  it  is  easily  conceivable 
that  the  opening  up  of  the  Seekonk  River  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
thus  making  it  navigable  for  practicable  transportation,  was  not  a  mistake. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chair:  Mr.  James  Brackenridge  kindly  come  forward  and  speak 
for  New  York. 

MR.  JAMES  BRACKENRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

This  is  quite  unexpected.  Though  this  is  about  the  thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth Convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Convention  I  have 
attented,  I  have  noticed  this:    That  we  are  all  anxious  to  get  "deeper  water", 
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which  is  perfectly  all  right,  but  there  has  not  been,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
any  great  or  profound  thankfulness  for  the  deep  waters  which  we  already 
have.  And  yesterday,  when  the  representative  from  Baltimore  told  us  that 
when  we  came  to  Baltimore  next  year,  if  we  did  go  there,  that  they  would  not 
present  any  needs  because  they  did  not  need  any  deeper  water;  that  they 
were  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  they  had;  and  it  struck  me,  that  if  we  did 
go  there  next  year,  it  would  be  well  to  make  that  the  dominant  note  of  our 
next  convention — gratitude  and  profound  thankfulness  for  the  blessings  in  the 
way  of  deep  waters  which  we  now  have. 

We  call  our  State  the  Empire  State  and  it  is  the  Empire  State  because  of 
its  deep  water — because  of  the  inland  waters  we  have  linking  the  interior 
with  the  sea.  New  York  State  has  more  inland  waters  than  any  state  of 
like  size — lakes  like  Erie  and  Ontario  in  the  north,  Long  Island  Sound  and  its 
great  sand  bar  on  the  south,  with  all  its  various  harbors  on  the  Hudson  River, 
the  East  River  and  the  North  River,  and  there  is  the  great  State  Barge  Canal 
connection.  These  are  the  things  that  have  made  the  Empire  State  what  it 
is  today,  and  it  is  something  we  ought  to  be  profoundly  thankful  for,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  that  the  dominant  note  of  thel927  Convention.  (Applause.) 

The  Chair:  For  a  man  called  off-hand,  he  was  not  scared  a  bit;  if  I 
had  notified  Mr.  Brackenridge  half  an  hour  ago,  he  would  not  have  done  half 
so  well. 

Now,  Pennsylvania.  (Here  the  Chair  introduces  Kern  Dodge,  vice- 
president  of  the  Keystone  Automobile  Club.  (Applause.) 

MR.  KERN  DODGE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  under  instructions  from  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  as  to  the  type 
of  talk  I  should  give  you  to-day. 

I  am  instructed  to  say  that  on  account  of  our  problems  being  fellow 
problems,  we  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  them  in  the  brief  time  allotted  to  me, 
to  reiterate  the  advantages  of  Pennsylvania,  which  you  all  know.  Our 
port,  or  gateway,  Philadelphia,  is  well  equipped  now,  and  is  being  better 
equipped  from  day  to  day.  You  know  that.  You  also  know  we  have  a 
large  grain  elevator;  and  you  know  we  have  a  large  terminal;  and  the  dele- 
gates, therefore,  have  asked  ine  to  confine  my  remarks  briefly  to  Pennsylvania, 
but  more  particularly  to  stress  their  appreciation  of  the  hospitality  that  has 
been  shown  us  here  in  Richmond. 

So,  I  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  we  all  have  had  a  'bully'  good  time, 
and  we  thank  you  very  much.  (Applause.) 

The  Chair:  He  did  not  say  one  word  about  Independence  Hall,  nor 
Benjamin  Franklin,  but  he  did  it  well.  New  Jersey:  The  Chair  introduces 
Mr.  Frederick  von  Nieda  of  Camden: 

MR.  FREDERICK  VON  NIEDA,  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

During  the  last  couple  of  days,  I  have  heard  discussed  the  many  ad- 
vantages of  other  states,  and  it  is  a  distinct  privilege  that  I  should  be  called 
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upon  to  address  you  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  I  speak  of  it  not 
as  an  adopted  son,  but  certainly  as  my  State, — for  the  love  of  it. 

I  feel  that  New  Jersey  is  the  greatest  State  of  the  Union,  not  excepting 
any,  anywhere.  I  am  not  excepting  the  great  State  to  the  west  of  it,  nor  am 
I  excepting  this  great  historical  State  of  Virginia. 

We  feel  in  New  Jersey  that  we  are  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  world,  because 
of  its  accessibility.  On  the  east,  we  have  the  greatest  playgrounds  in  the 
world;  to  the  north,  the  great  city  of  New  York,  and  to  the  west,  the  great 
city  of  Brotherly  Love,  and  the  home  of  the  President  of  this  Association. 
And  I  say  to  you,  we  must  keep  Mr.  Moore  at  the  head  of  this  Association. 
He  who  has  accomplished  so  much  and  who  is  so  wonderfully  equipped  to 
carry  out  the  program  of  this  Association;  we  must  keep  him. 

Right  off  a  100  or  50  miles  away,  we  have  the  greatest  aggregation  of 
wealth,  the  greaatest  terminals,  greatest  steamship  lines  anywhere,  and  why 
should  not  the  State  of  New  Jersey  be  proud?  We  have  Hoboken,  Newark, 
as  well  as  the  City  of  Camden.  There  you  would  meet  our  friend,  Chas.  H. 
Ellis,  to  say  we  were  the  rivals  of  the  City  of  Trenton.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
feel  that  New  Jersey  needs  good  ship  canals  crossing  the  State  and  we  need 
the  help  of  this  organization;  its  influence  in  obtaining  them. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  that  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  is  absolutely  back  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterway  Association. 
We  agree  with  Mr.  Hulbert  that  when  we  help  others  we  are  helping  our- 
selves. 

As  representative  of  the  Delaware  Yacht  Club,  I  would  say  we,  too,  are 
back  of  you,  because  in  your  projects  you  have  opened  up  great  courses  for 
the  Delaware  yachtsmen.  I  speak  for  both  progress  and  pleasure;  you  have 
our  wholesouled  support.  (Applause.) 

Here  Mr.  James  Madden,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.  arose  and  stated  that  the 
City  of  Paterson  pledged  support  to  the  organization. 

The  Chair:  As  to  the  city  of  Paterson,  Commander  Byrd  stated  the 
other  night,  that  the  engines  of  his  plane  were  made  in  Paterson.  The  gentle- 
man from  Paterson  did  not  allude  to  that,  nor  to  the  fact  that  Alexander 
Hamilton  discovered  the  Passaic. 

Mr.  Madden:    All  that  was  in  the  back  of  my  head  but  I  did  not 
have  time  to  say  it. 

The  Chair:  Delaware!  Mr.  Budd  of  Delaware:  We  are  so  ably 
represented  by  Colonel  Brown,  that  Delaware  will  be  spoken  of  by  Colonel 
Brown  just  as  soon  as  we  get  to  the  general  program. 

The  Chair:  Mr.  Davis  of  the  Maritime  Exchange,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts: 

MR.  FRANK  S.  DAVIS,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  Gentlemen  and  Fellow  Citizens: 

I  am  just  a  little  surprised  that  the  gentlemen  asked  to  speak  for  New 
Jersey,  failed  to  emphasize  the  activity  of  their  inland  water  Mosquito  Fleet. 
(Much  Laughter.) 
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One  of  the  things  in  our  organisation  that  appeals  to  me  very  strongly, 
is  the  opportunity  it  affords  to  all  parts  of  the  country  for  their  represent- 
atives to  come  before  the  delegates  and  members  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association,  to  make  a  statement  of  their  problems  and  to  impart 
a  better  feeling. 

I  might  say  that  this  is  particularly  so  in  this  case.  Speaking  of  this  par- 
ticular convention,  it  has  a  peculiar  interest  to  Massachusetts.  The  project 
is  the  deepening  and  improvement  of  the  James  River. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  total  tonnage  of  Coal  shipped  from 
Hampton  Roads  annually  is  about  15,000,000  tons.  Of  that  tonnage,  10,- 
000,000  perhaps  is  shipped  direct  to  Boston.  You  can  thus  readily  see  how 
important  the  taking  over  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  and  the  other  inland  water- 
ways on  the  Atlantic  Coast  is  to  New  England  and  to  Boston,  opening  up  as 
it  will  a  larger  commerce  with  the  interior  of  the  states.  In  just  the  same 
way,  the  acquisition  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  and  the  other  waterways  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  would  form  a  chain  of  inland  waterways  for  the  moving  of 
coal  from  Hampton  Roads. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday,  I  had  the  honor  to  make  a  suggestion  and 
was  overruled  arbitrarily  by  you.  I  think  this:  I  think  now  that  the  pro- 
jects of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  are  well  defined  and 
properly  protected — that  is  the  physical  engineering  feat  of  the  projects — 
I  think  we  may  well  give  some  time  to  the  education  of  the  public  to  the  use 
of  them.  I  think  this  organization  may  as  well  consider  the  feasibility  and 
the  desirability  of  sending  you,  as  its  official  representative,  on  a  world-wide 
tour  between  now  and  our  next  meeting,  or  to  the  International  Association 
of  Navigation  Congress  which  will  hold  its  convention  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  in 
December,  with  a  view  to  having  you  thoroughly  ascertain  and  study  the 
use  of  these  inland  waterways  abroad.  A  report  from  you  covering  this 
work  would  be  received  by  your  organization  at  its  next  Convention  and  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  it.  (Turning  to  the  audience)  I  hope,  gentlemen, 
there  will  be  no  mistake  about  sending  this  splendid  president  on  such  a  world- 
wide tour.    (Applauded  vigorously.) 

(The  Chair  bowed  acknowledgment  and  stated  that  this  matter  had 
been  referred  to  a  committee.) 

The  Chair:  I  have  spoken  on  a  great  many  occasions  of  the  good  ser- 
vices of  the  gentleman  who  graces  the  platform.  Col.  Brown  has  had  charge 
of  the  re-construction  work  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal.  We 
were  to  have  gone  through  the  Canal  in  June,  but,  "Man  proposes  and  God 
disposes."  (The  Chairman  here  related  the  incident  of  the  dredge  which  be- 
cause of  the  inadequacy  of  inside  canals  was  forced  to  take  an  outside  route 
and  went  down,  at  a  great  cost  to  the  Government.)  The  Colonel  was  as- 
signed to  this  work  and  has  it  nearly  completed  and  I  hope  his  statement  will 
show  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  will  be  able  to  pass  through  it  under 
his  very  able  leadership.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Colonel  Brown,  U.  S.  Dis- 
trict Engineer,  at  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
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THE  CHESAPEAKE  AND  DELAWARE  CANAL 
Colonel  Earl  I.  Brown,  U.  S.  A. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Associ- 
ation: 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  explaining  and  reporting  the  progress  of  the 
canal  to  you,  so  I  think  most  of  you  know  substantially  what  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  Canal  is.  However,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be 
so  familiar  with  the  project,  I  have  included  a  short  account  in  my  paper, 
which  I  will  give  you  now. 

Constructed  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Canal,  linking  the  waters  of  Delaware  River  with  those  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  transportation.  Prior  to  its  con- 
struction, traffic  between  the  respective  environs  of  these  great  bodies  of  water 
was  compelled  to  follow  the  long  and  dangerous  ocean  route  around  the  capes, 
or  to  make  the  slow  and  expensive  portage  across  the  intervening  peninsula. 
The  commanding  influence  of  Philadelphia  and  the  growing  importance  of 
Baltimore  early  indicated  the  necessity  of  a  canal  across  the  peninsula  to 
overcome  these  obstacles. 

After  long  consideration,  much  effort,  and  the  receipt  of  Federal  aid  from 
Congress  and  of  State  aid  upon  the  part  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Delaware,  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  Company  was  organized, 
and  during  the  period  1825-1829,  built  the  Canal  substantially  along  the  lines 
as  it  has  since  existed  and  operated  it  until  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  1919. 

This  canal  afforded  a  waterway  between  its  terminal  waters  10  feet  deep 
and  36  feet  wide  at  the  bottom.  Its  summit  level  was  173^  feet  above  mean 
low  water  in  Delaware  River.  Its  locks  as  originally  constructed  were  22 
feet  wide  and  96  feet  long,  but  just  prior  to  the  Civil  War  new  locks  were 
constructed  24  feet  wide  and  220  feet  long. 

Immediately  upon  being  opened  to  traffic  the  canal  afforded  the  desired 
relief  to  traffic,  and  it  has  played  no  small  part  in  promoting  the  growth  of 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore.  It  continued  to  hold  its  command- 
ing importance  in  the  transportation  world  until  the  era  of  railway  construc- 
tion began,  and  railways  succeeded  in  wresting  from  waterways  their  original 
importance  as  means  of  transportation. 

This  period  of  decline  beginning  in  the  50's  lasted  about  60  years.  Then, 
the  wonderful  era  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  United  States  having  taxed 
the  railways  to  their  uttermost,  attention  began  to  be  drawn  again  to  the 
undoubted  advantages  waterways  possess  as  cheap  carriers  of  freight,  and  it 
was  particularly  drawn  to  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  were  the  various 
navigable  waters  along  the  coast  connected  by  short  links  into  a  unified 
system  capable  of  carrying  through  traffic  along  the  entire  seaboard. 

A  study  of  the  situation  led  Congress  some  fifteen  years  ago  to  direct 
the  preparation  of  plans  and  estimates  for  such  a  unified  system,  which  was 
made  by  the  Engineer  Department  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  this  study 
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included  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  as  one  of  the  most  inportant 
links  of  the  system. 

The  canal  had,  however,  become  antiquated  and  uneconomical  to  operate, 
its  lack  of  depth,  narrow  channel  and  small  locks  imposing  too  great  restric- 
tions upon  boats  the  size  of  which  continually  tends  to  increase. 

The  Federal  Government  wisely  decided  to  take  over  the  old  Canal  and 
to  reconstruct  it  along  lines  more  suitable  to  modern  requirements.  The 
Canal  was  taken  over  by  it  from  its  former  owners,  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware Canal  Company  on  August  13,  1919,  and  plans  immediately  begun  for 
its  reconstruction.  Funds  became  available  for  this  purpose  in  1922.  Work 
was  then  begun  on  a  large  scale  and  is  still  in  progress  although  nearing  com- 
pletion. 

The  reconstructed  Canal  will  for  the  present  have  a  channel  90  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom,  12  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water,  and  will  be  at  sea  level,  no 
locks  being  used.  The  Federal  Engineers  regard  this  channel  as  bejng  merely 
a  construction  stage,  of  probably  limited  duration,  in  the  progress  to  an  ulti- 
mate ship  canal  of  probably  250  feet  in  width  and  30  to  35  feet  in  depth. 
With  that  end  in  view,  all  permanent  structures  such  as  bridges  and  break- 
waters have  been  designed  and  constructed. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  canal  is  being  carried  on  simultaneously  with 
maintenance  of  traffic.  The  present  traffic  averages  60,000  to  70,000  tons 
of  freight  per  month,  upon  which,  as  indicated  by  a  recent  economic  survey, 
a  saving  in  cost  of  transportation  of  about  one  dollar  per  ton  is  effected. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Canal  will  be  finally  completed  and  its  level  low- 
ered to  sea  level  about  the  1st  of  March,  1927,  after  which  a  great  increase 
in  traffic  and  a  further  saving  in  transportation  costs  is  predicted. 

Looking  somewhat  in  detail  at  the  new  Canal  as  it  will  appear  when 
completed  and  beginning  at  the  Delaware  River  end,  we  find  the  old  entrance 
at  Delaware  City  abandoned.  The  gates  in  the  lock  here  will  be  removed 
and  the  tide  permitted  to  ebb  and  flow  in  the  old  channel  for  a  distance  of 
about  two  miles. 

A  wide  new  entrance  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  entrance  has  been  con- 
structed entering  the  Delaware  about  one  mile  further  downstream.  This 
new  entrance  straightens  the  alignment  of  the  canal,  and  enters  the  Delaware 
near  the  main  channel  of  that  stream  instead  of  behind  an  island  as  the  old 
entrance  does.  This  new  entrance  is  protected  by  long  jetties  of  rip  rap 
stone,  constructed  upon  a  foundation  of  brush  mattress  work.  This  new 
entrance  continues  in  a  straight  line  until  it  intersects  the  original  alignment 
about  two  and  one-half  miles  from  the  Delaware,  crossing  a  county  highway 
over  which  a  vertical  lift  drawbridge  has  been  constructed.  After  passing 
the  bridge  this  alignment  passes  through  some  soft  marshy  ground  about  one 
mile  wide.  This  marsh  was  so  low  that  the  tides  coming  in  through  the  new 
entrance  from  Delaware  River  flooded  it  to  a  depth  of  one  to  two  feet.  This 
rendered  it  necessary  to  build  an  embankment  about  one  mile  long  parallel  to 
the  channel  to  cut  the  tide  off  from  the  marsh.  This  marsh  proved  to  be  a 
very  soft  and  treacherous  place  for  a  structure  of  any  kind,  and  considerable 
difficulty  was  encountered  in  building  it  as  it  would  settle  as  fast  as  built 
up.  Its  final  completion  was,  however,  consummated  after  all  the  soft  mater- 
ial had  been  displaced  by  harder  and  firmer  material  for  depths  varying  from 
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10  to  40  feet.  The  new  entrance  is  now  separated  from  the  lower  level  of 
the  old  canal  by  an  earthen  dike  which  will  be  removed  in  the  process  of 
lowering  the  water  to  sea  level  when  all  work  is  finally  completed. 

From  this  dike  to  St.  Georges,  about  4  miles  from  Delaware  River,  all 
work  is  completed. 

At  St.  Georges  the  present  canal  level  is  raised  10  feet  by  a  lock,  an  old 
wooden  highway  bridge  carrying  the  duPont  Highway  across  the  canal  has 
been  replaced  by  a  large  steel  vertical  lift  bridge  of  modern  type,  and  a  large 
sheet  steel  cofferdam  has  been  constructed  for  passing  into  the  upper  level  a 
dredge  that  could  not  pass  through  the  lock.  All  excavation  at  this  point 
will  be  completed  up  to  the  cofferdam  prior  to  the  lowering  of  the  water  level 
so  that  but  little  cleaning  up  will  be  needed  there  then. 

From  this  point  to  the  crossing  of  the  Delaware  Division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  the  canal  is  completed.  The  new  railroad  bridge  is  nearly 
completed  and  a  dredge  is  now  engaged  in  excavating  the  fill  beneath  it. 

From  this  point  the  channel  has  been  completed  to  Summit  Bridge 
9  miles  from  Delaware  River,  where  a  new  steel  highway  bridge  has  replaced 
the  old  smaller  structure.  A  small  section  of  channel  remains  to  be  com- 
pleted at  this  point,  which  will  be  the  next  work  undertaken  by  the  dredge 
upon  completion  at  the  railroad  bridge.  The  channel  is  then  completed  to 
Chesapeake  City,  Md.,  except  for  a  small  section  around  the  lock  to  hold  the 
canal  level  up  and  is  completed  thence  down  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  A  large  steel 
vertical  lift  highway  bridge  has  been  constructed  across  Back  Creek  at  Chesa- 
peake City. 

To  complete  the  orginal  dredging  required  but  very  little  additional 
work  is  required  and  it  could  be  done  within  a  month's  time  at  the  expiration 
of  which  the  water  could  be  lowered  to  sea  level  and  the  canal  opened  at  sea 
level  for  use. 

Its  usefulness,  however,  in  such  case  would  be  greatly  impaired  by  certain 
shoaling  which  has  occurred  in  the  channels  as  originally  excavated.  A 
portion  of  the  cutting  was  in  land  of  considerable  elevation  causing  steep 
banks  where  slides  of  greater  or  less  magnitude  have  occurred,  and  due  to  the 
wash  from  passing  boats  and  the  newness  of  the  excavation  some  general 
breaking  down  of  the  banks  and  their  adjustment  to  new  conditions  has 
occurred,  causing  a  filling  of  the  older  excavated  channels. 

By  reason  of  holding  the  canal  up  to  its  old  level,  this  shoaling  now  does 
not  affect  navigation  but  would  do  so  if  the  level  were  lowered.  It  is  there- 
fore now  proposed  to  hold  the  level  up  somewhat  longer  to  enable  all  this 
shoaling  to  be  removed  throughout  the  entire  canal  ansd  thus  have  the  full 
project  depth  available  when  the  water  is  lowered  without  any  delay  in  doing 
maintenance  dredging  afterwards. 

Furthermore,  the  canal  is  in  constant  commercial  use  now  and  the  opera- 
tion of  lowering  the  water  is  bound  to  require  a  cessation  of  that  traffic  for  a 
limited  period.  During  the  winter  season  that  traffic  always  falls  off  consi- 
derably due  to  weather  and  ice  conditions.  Hence,  less  interference  with 
that  traffic  will  be  experienced  if  the  enforced  stoppage  occurs  then  than  if  now. 

Therefore,  in  order  that  all  interests  and  requirements  may  be  served  to 
best  advantage  it  has  been  decided  so  to  conduct  dredging  operations  at  a 
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rate  to  complete  all  original  and  maintenance  dredging  possible  with  the 
canal  level  up  by  January  31,  1927,  on  which  date  navigation  through  the 
old  canal  will  be  stopped  and  the  lowering  of  the  level  to  sea  level  begun. 
It  is  expected  to  take  one  week  to  accomplish  that  feat,  and  then  the  next 
three  weeks  will  be  consumed  in  removing  the  cofferdams  and  cleaning  up 
their  site,  and  cleaning  out  any  additional  slides  or  shoals  that  may  develop 
as  the  water  subsides  in  the  cuts. 

It  is  expected  that  all  this  can  be  done  by  March  1,  1927,  when  the  new 
canal  will  be  deemed  completed  and  opened  to  traffic  with  its  full  dimensions 
available  for  use.  (Applause.) 

The  Chair:  It  was  stated  yesterday,  the  Chair  expected  to  ask  Mr. 
Small  to  discuss  a  new  question,  or,  rather  an  old  question  in  a  new  form, 
Because  of  the  very  general  constructions  of  bridges,  the  question  of  pre- 
serving the  rights  of  navigation  has  become  more  difficult  and  as  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  tend  to  protect  the  rights  of  navigation,  I  asked  Mr.  Small 
to  study  this  subject.  I  know  it  has  required  research  on  his  part.  He 
will  deal  with  legal  conditions — but  he  will  handle  the  subject  as  he  does  any 
question — he  will  adorn  it.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  Hon.  John  H.  Small, 
of  North  Carolina.  (Applause.) 

BRIDGES  OVER  NAVIGABLE  WATERS 
By  Honorable  John  H.  Small 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

As  the  matter  is  somewhat  technical  and  invites  careful  expression,  I 
have  therefore  reduced  to  writing  some  remarks  on  the  question  of  the  con- 
struction of  bridges  over  navigable  waters.  I  have  attempted  to  give  no 
details  as  to  the  type  of  bridges  or  adequate  clearance  or  heights.  I  think  the 
citizens  of  any  organization  of  a  city  where  bridges  over  waterways  are  con- 
templated, may  take  these  suggestions  and  use  them  as  a  guide.  So,  with 
this  preliminary  explanation,  I  will  now  read  this  paper. 

This  is  a  subject  which  concerns  this  Association  and  which  should  in- 
terest all  citizens.  Channels  are  improved  and  maintained  to  facilitate 
navigation.  Navigation  implies  commerce.  Those  who  use  navigable 
waters  are  entitled  to  demand  that  such  channels  be  free  of  all  obstructions 
except  such  as  are  absolutely  necessary  in  the  public  interest. 

It  is  appropriate  to  inquire  what  constitutes  a  navigable  river  or  water. 
Briefly  stated,  navigable  waters  are  such  as  are  "capable  of  being  navigated 
that  is,  navigable  in  fact."  Their  navigability  is  not  restricted  to  any  parti- 
cular type  of  boats  or  commerce.  A  river  which  has  a  channel  sufficient  to 
accommodate  the  class  of  boats  used  and  carry  the  products  incident  to  that 
particular  section,  is  navigable  in  fact.  Canals  are  dedicated  to  commerce 
whether  free  to  the  public  or  subject  to  tolls,  are  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States. 

The  channel  of  a  navigable  river,  or  of  any  navigable  water,  is  a  public 
highway.  The  right  to  navigate  it  is  a  public  right,  common  to  all.  This 
right  may  not  be  restricted  unless  such  restrictions  are  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  and  protection  of  the  channel,  or  in  the  maintenance  of  this 
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public  right,  to  the  end  that  all  the  public  may  have  an  opportunity  to  use 
the  channel  under  more  favorable  conditions  and  upon  equal  terms.  It  may 
be  observed  here  that  the  public  right  to  use  a  navigable  channel  is  primary. 
The  privilege  of  the  public  to  use  a  navigable  channel  on  equal  terms  is  fund- 
amental and  no  obstruction  in  the  way  of  bridges  or  otherwise  may  be  con- 
structed unless  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  public  so  require.  Even  under 
these  circumstances  it  is  regarded  as  a  burden  upon  the  rights  of  navigation 
and  any  obstruction  is  to  be  built  in  such  a  way  as  to  inflict  the  least  burden 
possible. 

Under  our  form  of  Government  in  which  the  colonies  and  states  surrend- 
ered to  the  central  or  Federal  Government  certain  of  their  original  powers, 
it  is  always  well  to  inquire  as  to  the  respective  jurisdiction  over  any  subject 
of  the  States  and  of  the  United  States.  It  may  be  said  that  all  navigable 
waters  intersecting  two  or  more  states,  or  navigable  waters  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  state  which  are  used  as  highways  for  state  and  interstate  commerce 
are  presumably  under  Federal  control.  This  jurisdiction  is  an  incident  to 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce  especially  granted  to  the  United  States  under 
the  Constitution.  In  its  exercise  the  United  States  may  control  all  structures 
and  works,  including  of  course  bridges,  which  interfere  in  any  manner  with 
the  navigable  capacity  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States.  The 
power  to  regulate  commerce  implies  the  power  to  improve  and  maintain 
channels  and  protect  same,  and  to  impose  terms  and  conditions  covering  any 
obstruction  to  navigation  is  permissible. 

The  United  States  through  its  legislative  and  executive  departments 
has  assumed  jurisdiction  over  all  navigable  waters  regarding  bridges  or  other 
obstructions.  While  there  are  a  number  of  statutes  covering  this  jurisdiction 
and  intended  to  regulate  and  prevent  all  kinds  of  obstructions,  and  the  appro- 
priate methods  of  using  channels,  the  laws  regulating  the  construction  of 
bridges  are  substantially  confined  to  two  statutes.  One  is  contained  in  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  March  3,  1899,  sections  9  to  20  inclusive. 
The  other  is  the  general  bridge  law  approved  March  23,  1906.  These  laws 
provide  that  no  bridge  may  be  constructed  over  any  navigable  water  of  the 
United  States  until  the  consent  of  Congress  shall  have  been  obtained,  and 
until  the  plans  and  location  of  such  bridges  have  been  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  War.  There  is 
one  exception  to  the  effect  that  in  the  case  of  a  river  or  waterway,  the  navigable 
portions  which  lie  wholly  within  the  limits  of  a  single  state,  that  the  bridge 
may  be  constructed  under  the  authority  of  the  State,  exclusive  of  the  authority 
of  Congress,  but  even  in  these  cases  the  location  and  plans  must  be  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  War  before 
construction  begins.  These  laws  further  provide  that  if  after  any  bridge 
shall  be  lawfully  constructed  it  shall  become  "an  unreasonable  construction 
to  the  free  navigation  of  such  waters  on  account  of  insufficient  height,  width 
of  span  or  otherwise,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  after  rea- 
sonable notice,  to  require  the  alteration  or  re-construction  of  such  bridge  so 
as  to  "render  navigation  through  or  under  it  reasonably  free,  easy,  and  un- 
obstructed." In  other  words,  although  a  bridge  over  a  navigable  stream  may 
be  lawfully  constructed  in  the  first  instance,  no  such  vested  right  is  acquired 
as  shall  prevent  the  United  States  from  requiring  that  the  bridge  be  altered  or 
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reconstructed.  If  it  thereafter  becomes  an  unreasonable  obstruction.  Under 
these  laws  the  Secretary  of  War  is  empowered  to  make  regulations  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  laws  effective  and  for  protecting  the  public  right  to 
free  navigation. 

Bridges  may  be  public  or  may  be  toll  bridges.  The  granting  of  a  fran- 
chise and  the  power  to  charge  tolls  for  the  use  of  bridges  are  the  subject  of 
legislation  and  such  a  franchise  may  be  granted  by  the  State,  provided  it 
does  not  contravene  the  superior  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over  navi- 
gation. The  general  bridge  law  provides  as  to  toll  bridges  that  "such  tolls 
shall  be  reasonable  and  just"  and  that  the  Secretary  of  War  may  prescribe 
reasonable  rates  for  toll. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  should  include  a  brief  reference  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  States.  It  may  be  said  that  each  state  has  the  power  to 
regulate  and  control  navigable  waters  within  its  own  boundaries,  subject  to 
the  power  of  the  United  States  over  navigation.  In  the  absence  of  this 
power  by  Congress  and  until  Congress  assumes  jurisdiction,  the  States  have 
full  power  over  even  navigable  waters  within  their  limits.  The  further  obvious 
statement  may  be  made  that  as  to  rivers  and  waters  not  navigable,  and  there- 
fore not  useful  for  commerce,  that  the  jursidiction  of  the  repective  states  is 
supreme. 

In  conclusion  one  general  observation  may  be  submitted.  It  has  been 
stated,  and  the  statement  will  justify  emphasis,  that  the  right  of  the  public 
to  use  navigable  channels  and  upon  equal  terms  is  primary,  and  this  right 
must  not  be  impaired  unless  the  interest  of  the  public  along  some  other  line 
should  require  the  placing  of  some  obstruction  in  the  way  of  bridges  or  other- 
wise. Such  an  obstruction  is  a  burden  upon  the  primary  public  right  and 
should  only  be  permitted  when  its  necessity  is  apparent.  It  has  been  conced- 
ed that  the  right  of  the  States  to  build  highways  justifies  the  construction  of 
bridges  across  waters  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  continuous  highway.  Like- 
wise it  may  be  necessary  for  railroads  to  construct  bridges.  The  public  are 
served  by  highways  and  railroads,  and  therefore  the  law  permits  the  con- 
struction of  highway  and  failroad  bridges  in  futherance  of  this  public  interest. 
The  public  who  have  this  primary  right  to  use  navigable  channels,  should  be 
diligent  in  the  protection  of  their  rights  and  seek  in  all  cases  to  prevent  the 
construction  of  bridges,  unless  they  are  absolutely  essential  and  necessary. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chair  stated  that  great  weight  attaches  to  Mr.  Small's  opinion,  and 
suggested  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  him. 

Mr.  Linthicum  moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  Mr.  Small 
for  this  very  informative  and  instructive  paper,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

The  Chair:  A  little  while  ago,  I  called  for  the  Mayor  of  Trenton,  I 
wanted  to  appoint  a  committee  to  bring  him  forward.  He  is  known  to  all  of 
you  for  he  has  done  much  work  in  this  behalf.  What  he  has  done  for  his 
own  City  speaks  for  itself  in  the  way  of  municipal  improvements.  He  was  a 
pioneer  in  waterway  development  working  for  the  construction  of  an  inland 
waterway  from  Maine  to  Florida.  I  hope  the  good  Lord  will  spare  him  to 
see  this  work  completed.    I  hope  he  may  be  spared  to  lead  the  delegates  of 
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the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  from  Miami  up  to  Boston  and  to 
Buffalo  on  the  other  side.  He  has  had  a  vision;  he  has  been  a  dreamer.  His 
hair  has  turned  a  little  grayer  in  this  work  but  his  heart  is  just  as  young  as 
when  I  first  knew  him.  In  New  Jersey,  they  need  our  support;  they  need  the 
wide  influence  of  our  Association;  they  need  our  backing.  The  Mayor  is 
not  feeling  very  well  so  I  ask  that  you  stand  and  salute  him.  Let  us  cheer 
him  back  to  good  health.    The  Mayor  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
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MAYOR  DONNELLY,  OF  TRENTON 

I  am  indebted  to  you  for  your  flattering  introduction.  The  best  part  of 
it  was  you  spoke  of  me  as  a  young  man.  Everybody  calls  me  "Old  Man." 
(Cries  of,  "Not  Yet.") 

I  have  prepared  a  rough  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  activities  of  New 
Jersey  looking  toward  the  development  of  the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal.  There 
are  many  other  business  matters  perhaps  which  are  more  important.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  reiterate  to  this  Association  that  this  project  has  quite  a 
standing:  it  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  safe,  and  it  is  going  to  be 
done — but  when,  is  still  in  doubt. 

For  almost  twenty  years  we  have  been  promoting  an  organization  that 
had  its  birth  in  Trenton — the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association.  In 
those  days  of  organization  inception,  we  had  in  mind  the  development  of 
the  Delaware  River  between  Trenton  and  Philadelphia,  which  project  has 
since  been  partially  accomplished,  and  the  building  of  a  ship  canal  across  the 
state  of  New  Jersey  in  conjuction  with  the  construction  of  an  inland  trunk 
waterways  from  Portland,  Maine,  to  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

In  the  intervening  years,  nineteen  annual  conventions  have  been  held 
in  cities  of  importance  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Each  conclave  has  been 
in  the  interest  of  shippers,  business  and  maritime  activities,  and  a  great  deal 
has  been  accomplished  for  the  improvement  of  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the 
seaboard  as  the  result  of  the  agitation  of  this  organization. 

Our  leaders  in  the  waterway  movement  have  been  doing  their  best  to 
bring  this  about.  Mr.  Small  has  given  years  of  his  life  to  foster  the  waterway 
movement,  and  our  friend,  Hampy  Moore,  is  known  throughout  the  country 
for  his  untiring  efforts  to  help  the  consummation  of  projects  destined  to  im- 
prove our  system  of  transportation.  All  of  these  men  have  personally  in- 
convenienced themselves,  and  at  their  own  expense  year  after  year  have 
traveled  about  the  country  acting  as  missionaries  for  the  advancement  of  the 
waterway  movement.    We  have  all  been  faithful  to  our  aims  and  purposes. 

The  message  which  I  carry  to  you  today  is  a  glorious  recital  of  the  suc- 
cesses which  this  important  movement  has  achieved  in  the  face  of  almost  in- 
surmountable obstacles.  Practically  every  consquential  link  in  the  chain  of 
intracoastal  waterways  has  been  completed  with  the  exception  of  the  pro- 
posed New  Jersey  Ship  Canal.  In  other  words,  we  have  left  one  of  the  big 
jobs  to  the  last  as  the  New  Jersey  development  will  unite  the  great  ports  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  complete  the  wonderful  scheme  of  an  inland 
trunk  waterway  route  which  originated  years  ago  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  City 
of  Trenton  by  a  group  of  enthusiasts  who  had  unshaken  faith  in  their  doc- 
trines of  waterway  navigation. 

New  Jersey  was  somewhat  hesitant  for  a  time,  but  it  soon  became  con- 
vinced that  a  trans-state  canal  would  prove  a  national  asset,  and  then  dedi- 
cated itself  to  promote  this  project  so  that  all  the  people  of  America  would 
be  benefitted.  Now  in  dealing  with  this  project,  I  want  you  first  of  all  to 
realize  that  it  is  not  local.  It  represents  a  national  development.  In  point 
of  illustration  let  me  say  that  all  the  waterway  systems  of  America  are  more 
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or  less  localized  to  different  districts  unless  they  are  weaved  together  by  a 
connecting  link  which  gives  access  and  relief  to  all  rivers  and  harbors  included 
in  such  systems.  This  is  the  purpose  that  will  be  served  by  the  New  Jersey 
Ship  Canal,  for  it  is  the  vital  link  in  the  whole  chain  of  the  Atlantic  intra- 
coastal  waterways. 

New  Jersey  at  two  legislative  sessions  passed  resolutions  agreeing  to 
purchase  the  right-of-way  and  present  it  to  the  United  States  Government. 
These  resolutions  were  not  satisfactory  to  the  Federal  Government  because 
the  action  of  one  legislature,  by  resolution,  is  not  legally  binding  upon  a  sub- 
sequent legislature.  In  order  to  overcome  this  objection,  New  Jersey  has 
made  an  appropriation  of  approximately  $1,000,000  to  purchase  the  right-of- 
way,  so  that  we  have  fulfilled  our  part  of  the  agreement  and  the  construction 
of  the  canal  is  now  contingent  upon  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  and 
the  United  States  Congress. 

The  history  of  the  Ship  Canal  movement  in  New  Jersey,  leading  up  to 
this  definite  appropriation  for  the  right-of-way,  is  in  itself  a  matter  of  interest. 
It  was  back  in  1911  when  the  original  survey  was  authorized.  This  resulted 
in  a  favorable  report  being  submitted  by  the  Army  Engineers,  and  the  state 
of  New  Jersey  at  that  time,  in  order  to  show  its  good  faith,  spent  many  thous- 
ands of  dollars  in  completing  and  monumenting  this  survey,  At  that  time  a 
comprehensive  examination  was  made  of  all  property  and  water  rights  to  get 
the  necessary  land  so  delineated  that  it  could  be  presented  to  the  Federal 
Government  without  any  confusion. 

Since  those  days,  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  and  water- 
way enthusiasts  generally  have  continued  an  intensive  campaign  in  behalf 
of  this  great  improvement.  Every  possible  facility  has  been  utilized  to  edu- 
cate the  shipping  and  commercial  interests  of  the  East  regarding  the  great 
value  that  would  accure  from  this  development. 

We,  in  New  Jersey,  have  kept  pounding  away  year  in  and  year  out  in 
furtherance  of  the  Ship  Canal  project  until  our  state,  by  a  tangible  appro- 
priation, placed  itself  on  record  as  pledged  to  the  purchase  of  the  right-of-way. 
In  taking  this  action,  New  Jersey  has  showed  the  people  of  the  nation  and  the 
members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  it  is  sincerely  behind  the 
Ship  Canal  improvement.  The  actual  work  on  the  acquisition  program  has 
been  commenced  by  the  New  Jersey  Commission  on  Commerce  and  Navi- 
gation. Agents  are  now  in  the  field  acquiring  options  for  the  right-of-way 
and  making  a  general  investigation  of  the  lands  to  be  acquired. 

But  we  are  going  further  than  the  acquisition  of  the  right-of-way,  for  we 
are  planning  to  control  the  terminals.  Thirty-four  miles  of  canal  and  sixty- 
eight  miles  of  terminal  sites  are  embraced  in  the  plan.  New  Jersey  also 
intends  to  build  along  the  canal  a  motor  truck  road  reaching  from  New  York 
to  Philadelphia;  it  also  proposes  to  build,  or  have  built,  railroads  with  the 
necessary  projections. 

The  plan  is  dedicated  to  universal  benefit.  Our  state  has  fulfilled  its 
obligations.  A  favorable  recommendation  was  made  by  the  War  Department 
and  by  the  Engineer  Corps  back  in  1912  and  1913,  and  now  the  project  is  up 
again  for  reconsideration  to  determine  the  actual  cost  of  construction,  and 
I  have  been  told  by  the  engineers  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  New  Jersey 
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link  that,  owing  to  modern  machinery,  new  equipment,  new  conditions  of 
handling  labor,  the  New  Jersey  canal  can  be  built  within  the  original  estimate 
made  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago. 

After  indulging  in  fifteen  years  of  propaganda  on  this  waterways  question, 
in  which  I  have  no  personal  interest  at  all,  I  sometimes  become  tired  and 
angry  at  the  dilly-dallying  and  the  delay,  especially  when  I  think  of  the  great 
benefits  America  would  derive  from  the  development  of  modern  water  trans- 
portation systems. 

Let  me  picture  to  you  the  importance  of  this  New  Jersey  link.  Approxi- 
mately 148  rivers  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  empty  onto  this  great  trunk 
line,  reaching  from  Portland  to  Florida.  We  have  developed  and  assisted  in 
developing  a  great  many  of  those  148  rivers.  We  have  assisted  in  develop- 
ing some  projects  from  Norfolk  south.  We  have  brought  about  the  recon- 
struction and  public  ownership  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal.  We 
have  had  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  hope  to  have  a  great  deal  more  to  do,  with 
taking  over  the  Cape  Cod  Canal.  The  value  of  these  waterway  improve- 
ments affect  not  only  the  coast  alone.  The  148  rivers  which,  like  the  Hudson, 
reach  for  a  hundred  or  more  miles  into  the  interior  will  be  opened  up  by  this 
development.  Then  go  on  down  to  that  great,  rich  state  of  Florida — and 
only  recently  have  I  heard  of  the  great  development  of  Miami  and  the  improve- 
ments of  Jacksonville — a  canal  across  Florida;  the  improvement  of  the  St. 
Johns  River;  a  canal  to  parallel  the  Gulf  into  Galveston  and  New  Orleans; 
up  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  and  back  again  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  down 
again  from  the  Great  Lakes  through  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  into  the 
Hudson  River. 

We  have  one  of  the  greatest  webs  of  transportation  systems  that  the 
world  ever  knew  of  and  yet  we  hesitate  to  meet  the  conditions  that  exist  to- 
day in  this  country.  I  can't  help  but  recall  a  recent  argument  that  was 
prepared  to  show  the  lack  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the  lack  of 
energy  and  push  on  the  part  of  American  manufacturers  and  American  ship- 
pers. That  argument  is  based  on  the  fact  that,  if  we  dwell  on  nothing  but 
bituminous  and  anthracite  coal,  by  proper  standardization  the  West  Virginia 
fields  and  the  other  coal  regions  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  could  effect  a 
saving,  through  the  use  of  these  waterways,  of  over  a  half  billion  dollars  a 
year  on  this  one  product  alone. 

When  we  go  on  to  consider  the  transportation  of  other  products  that 
ought  to  go  by  water  instead  of  by  rail  and  thus  avoid  the  crowded  and  con- 
gested conditions  of  the  railroads  and  the  exorbitant  rates  as  well,  it  is  not 
hard  to  realize  why  this  country  is  losing  a  billion  dollars  on  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation of  raw  materials  that  could  be  classed  as  low-grade  freight.  Such 
a  condition  is  a  reflection  on  the  business  sagacity  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer and  the  business  men  of  the  country  generally — and  still  we  Ameri- 
cans call  ourselves  progressive  people.  Why,  in  the  city  of  Trenton  alone, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  Mayor  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  we  are  losing 
$5,000,000  annually  because  of  lack  of  proper  depth  of  water  in  the  Delaware 
River  to  Trenton. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  longer  we  are  going  to  wait  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  these  conditions,  but  I  do  want  to  say  that  the  cost  of  the  outside 
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route  you  hear  so  much  about— the  loss  of  time,  the  destruction  of  ships,  the 
insurance,  the  maintenance  and,  more  than  all,  the  loss  of  lives — should  be 
considered  and  influence  you  all  to  help  these  transportation  projects.  When 
1  say  that  in  the  City  of  Trenton,  situated  about  sixty-five  or  seventy  miles 
from  the  anthracite  coal  region,  we  pay  100  percent  more  for  transportation 
than  is  paid  for  the  coal  at  the  mines  you  can  well  appreciate  the  urgent  neces- 
sity for  relief. 

Economic  conditions  are  the  subject  of  much  unwarranted  talk  in  this 
country,  and  everyone  is  anxious  to  reach  the  fundamentals  that  control 
such  conditions.  There  is  a  solution,  if  we  would  only  be  fair  enough  to 
analyze  the  situation.  If  we  would  talk  less  about  overhead  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  wages  as  vital  principles  and  honestly  realize  that  the  pertinent  funda- 
mental is  transportation,  we  would  be  better  off.  The  first  thing  that  the 
American  manufacturer  and  American  shipper  should  consider  is  transporta- 
tion. If  this  were  done,  business  conditions  would  be  better  and  more  atten- 
ion  could  be  given  to  competition  for  world  trade.  A  great  economic  waste  is 
occurring  for  the  want  of  intelligent  study  and  for  the  want  of  presenting  to 
Congress  all  these  projects  in  a  proper  and  enlightened  way. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  railroads  have  about  reached  a  stage  where 
they  must  differentiate  between  high-grade  freight  and  the  heavy,  cumber- 
some shipments,  which  were  never  intended  for  railroad  travel.  I  heard  a 
vice-president  of  a  great  railroad  say  recently  at  a  conference  that  there 
would  never  be  another  railroad  built  in  America.  It  would  cost  a  million 
dollars  a  mile  to  build  a  railroad  at  the  present  time  in  the  congested  district 
in  the  East.  If  the  railroads  realize  this  condition  and  want  to  safeguard 
their  future,  they  will  modernize  the  roads  and  divert  their  activity  to  the 
handling  of  light  manufactured  products  which,  after  all,  is  the  character  of 
freight  that  would  give  them  the  greatest  profit.  By  following  such  a  sen- 
sible course,  they  would  escape  the  exorbitant  cost  the  roads  are  now  put  to 
through  depreciation,  wear  and  tear  and  delays  that  are  attendant  upon 
bulk  freight  traffic. 

Before  concluding,  however,  I  wish  to  digress  from  my  subject  for  a 
minute  or  two  to  briefly  tell  you  about  the  Delaware  River  development 
between  Philadelphia  and  Trenton. 

I  am  going  to  briefly  state  a  few  facts  about  my  native  city  of  Trenton. 
It  is  a  city  of  nearly  150,000  population,  engaged  in  more  than  300  varied 
industries  producing  about  $160,000,000  worth  of  manufactured  products 
a  year.  We  pay  out  approximately  $60,000,000  annually  in  wages.  The 
development  of  Trenton,  while  magnitudinous  in  many  respects,  has  been 
retarded  because  we  have  been  almost  entirely  dependent  on  one  railroad  for 
transportation  facilities.  As  a  consequence,  our  production  has  necessarily 
been  limited  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  that  road. 

For  many  years  our  people  have  been  trying  earnestly  to  have  the  Dela- 
ware River  channel  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  we  would  have  an  outlet 
and  an  inlet  for  our  great  manufacturing  plants.  We  now  have  a  12-foot 
channel,  and  expect  in  the  next  year  or  two  to  be  favored  with  20  feet  of 
water,  such  improvement  having  been  endorsed  by  the  United  States  Eng- 
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ineers  and  included  in  this  year's  rivers  and  harbors  bill.  The  approval  of 
a  20-foot  channel  would  not  have  been  forthcoming  had  not  the  12'  limit 
revealed  the  benefits  of  its  construction.  Quite  often  seagoing  barges  of 
1,000  tons  come  up  to  our  municipal  terminals,  and  when  the  20'  channel 
is  completed  Trenton  will  actually  become  a  seaport  city. 

In  order  to  show  its  good  faith  with  the  Government,  the  city  of  Trenton 
spent  an  amount  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  the  actual  cost  of  the  channel 
to  improve  its  water  front.  We  are  going  ahead  with  our  plans,  which  em- 
brace 3,000  additional  feet  of  terminal  facilities,  the  construction  of  ware- 
houses and  other  essential  assets  that  will  provide  the  agencies  by  which  to 
handle  coastwise  and  seagoing  transportation  in  the  most  economical  way. 
Trenton  owns  its  own  water  front,  with  the  exception  of  one  small  section. 

Trenton  went  to  the  expense  of  constructing  a  modern  basin,  dredging  it 
to  a  depth  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  channel,  and  then  proceeded 
to  build  terminals  not  only  adequate  for  the  use  of  the  present  but  also  to 
take  care  of  future  commercial  demands.  Trenton  is  an  industrial  center  of 
world-wide  renown.  As  you  all  know,  we  manufacture  wire,  rubber,  and 
pottery  ware  that  is  used  in  all  sections  of  the  world.  We  have  more  than 
400  industrial  plants  operating  in  our  city,  and  many  of  these  manufacturers 
are  now  engaged  in  making  plans  to  ship  their  output  by  water.  With  the 
completion  of  the  20'  channel  and  the  construction  of  our  new  water- 
front improvements,  I  am  sure  that  practically  all  of  our  manufacturers  will 
take  advanage  of  the  waterway  facilities  offered  them.  (Applause.) 

WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE 

Mayor  Donnellv: 

Now  Mr.  Chairman;  this  organization  cannot  get  much  further  with  the 
funds  available.  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  we  had  a  very  interesting  meeting  this  morning;  many  things  developed. 
I  think  I  should  read  you  our  report — but  I  didn't  bring  the  report  as  announc- 
ed by  the  Chairman.  Your  Chairman  (referring  to  Mr.  Moore)  does  not 
like  to  talk  about  finances,  but  I  am  going  to  put  one  over  on  him.  In  fact 
this  should  have  taken  place  on  the  first  instead  of  the  last  day  of  our  Con- 
vention. This  organization  is  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contribution^ 
from  the  membership.  Special  contributions  are  made  at  times  by  our  friends 
in  certain  sections  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  as  the  main  enthusi- 
asts of  the  work  are  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  have  carried  the  financial  burdens  of  the  Organization.  But  the  time 
for  the  awakening  of  the  public  and  the  building  up  of  our  membership  is 
here  now.  As  we  are  trying  to  pledge  to  put  all  of  our  projects  over,  our  com- 
mittee at  its  meeting  recommended  this  morning  that  an  executive  committee 
be  appointed  made  up  of  gentlemen  in  the  eastern  territory  of  Pennsylvania 
or  New  Jersey;  that  we  put  in  the  field  a  representative  for  the  purpose  from 
time  to  time  to  call  upon  the  shippers  up  and  down  these  rivers  not  only  to 
solicit  membership  of  trade  organizations,  of  manufacturers  and  other  business 
concerns,  but  to  make  photographs  of  the  communities  before  and  after, 
together  with  their  ideas,  etc.    At  the  same  time  the  man  should  be  capable 
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of  gathering  the  tonnage  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  and  showing  the  ton- 
nage up  and  down  the  entire  Coast.  The  photographs  to  be  used  for  public- 
ity purposes,  but  the  great  crux  of  the  movement  is  to  get  the  membership 
and  the  dues. 

We  believe  Mr.  Moore  too  modest — but  this  committee  has  announced 
that  the  recommendation  be  given  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  that  it 
should  be  put  in  force  as  soon  as  possible.  We  are  going  to  ask  those  de- 
legates present  to  become  interested  when  they  get  back  home,  and  while 
here  today  to  pledge  additional  membership.  Now  remember  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  largely  have  been  bearing  this  burden.  WTe  had  only  $9,000 
in  the  Treasury  (Treasurer's  report  carries  other  figures)  with  an  actual  ex- 
penditure of  about  $8,000,  and  that  is  ridiculous.  We  tried  this  plan  in  New 
Jersey  and  it  worked  very  successfully.  How  many  are  going  to  give  a  pledge 
that  they  will  guarantee  20  members  at  $100 — $100  in  money  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  membership? 

Very  rapidly  the  responses  came  in,  so  rapidly  that  the  Secretary  had  to 
call  for  help  in  getting  down  all  the  names.  Following,  is  a  list  of  the  sub- 
scriptions made  from  the  floor: 


Ladies'  Auxiliary   200.00 

Murray  Hulbert   200.00 

City  of  Richmond..   150.00 

Mrs.  Finley  Acker   100.00 

]'*  Hampton  Moore  ,   100.00 

Robert  A.  Osborne   100.00 

Secretary  Smith  of  Bayonne   100.00 

George  J.  Kelley  of  Rhode  Island   100.00 

Gulf -Okeechobee  Atlantic  Waterways  Assn,   100.00 

Frank  S.  Davis...   100.00 

James  R.  Gwilliam   100.00 

American  Dredging  Company   100.00 

Trenton  Chamber  of  Commerce.-   100.00 

R.  S.  MacElwee   100.00 

Major  W.  W.  Williamson   100.00 

Kern  Dodge   100.00 

Tre^ton-Philadelphia-New  York  Waterways  Assn  :   100.00 

Dr.  W.  P.  Starkey  of  Morrisville,  Pa   100.00 

Mr.  B.  F.  Haughton   100.00 

John  B.  Norris   100.00 

Clinton  V.  Sanders   50.00 

Samuel  F.  Garrison   50.00 

James  W.  Pacey   50.00 

Delaware  River  Yachtsmen's  League   50.00 

J.  Charles  Linthicum   50.00 

Mrs.  John  H.  Small   50.00 

Mrs.  John  B.  Norris   50.00 

Mrs.  Frank  S.  Davis   25.00 

James  N.  Knipe   25.00 

Mrs.  Bertha  Kindig   25.00 
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J.  H.  LeRoy  .  .   25.00 

Bessie  Knight  ..   25.00 

S.  E.  Uhler.....   25.00 

Mrs.  James  W.  Pacey   25.00 

Robert  C.  Cadmus......   25.00 

New  Bern  Chamber  of  Commerce   15.00 

Elizabeth  City  Chamber  of  Commerce     15.00 

Robert  A.  Fowden   10.00 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Williams  .   5.00 


$2,845.00 

Of  course,  the  Chairman  thanks  those  who  have  contributed  both  in 
cash  and  membership.  There  are  no  high  salaried  officers.  We  have  cleri- 
cal work  and  much  printing  in  order  to  keep  the  workers  and  public  advised, 
some  expenditures  are  large  and  some  cost  but  a  little,  and  that  accounts  in 
a  general  way  for  the  money  spent;  but  we  have  been  able  to  carry  on  the 
work  for  nineteen  years,  and  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  do  so  for  20  or  25  years 
longer,  to  complete  this  link  from  Maine  to  Florida. 

The  Chair:   What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Association? 

F.  S.  Davis:  That  the  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  be 
approved. 

Motion  put  and  carried. 
Call  of  States  resumed: 

The  Chair:  North  Carolina!  Mr.  Moffett,  Secretary  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  New  Bern,  North  Carolina. 
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MR.  T.  F.  MOFFETT,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  Chairman: 

I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  speak  for  my  state  on  the  subject  of  the  inland 
waterways  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  been  but  a  few  years  ago  that  I  left  that 
beautiful  city  of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Linthicum's  City,  and  a  very  much  shorter 
time  since  I  took  up  my  residence  adjacent  to  the  inland  waterways,  but  as 
in  all  matters  of  history,  so  does  the  inland  waterway  date  back;  to  the  days 
of  our  early  settlers.  That  is  true  of  the  inland  waterways  in  the  New  England 
states,  the  Middle  Atlantic,  in  the  South  and  in  North  Carolina.  The  first 
American  inland  waterway  was  discovered  in  North  Carolina  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh — the  first  settler  to  seek  the  shelter  of  inland  waters — and  in  that 
sheltered  spot  was  born  the  first  white  child  on  the  shores  of  our  country. 

The  importance  of  protected  inland  waterways  was  first  officially  re- 
cognized when  the  government  authorized  and  built  the  first  system  of  canals 
connecting  up  the  sounds  and  rivers  lying  between  Beaufort,  N.  C.  and  Nor- 
folk, Va.  and  in  order  to  make  it  a  more  protected  water  route,  the  government 
is  now  working  on  a  project  thru  the  Alligator  river,  passing  thru  Hyde  county, 
which  has  a  wonderfully  rich  soil,  thence  into  the  Pamlico  sound  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Neuse  river,  twenty-three  miles  east  of  New  Bern. 

North  Carolina  is  very  much  interested  in  the  trinity  of  transportation 
as  it  will  be  by  the  rounding  out  of  the  inland  waterways  developments. 
You  know  our  state  has  spent  $100,000,000.00  for  the  building  of  a  state 
system  of  hard  surface  highways.  We  have  three  great  railroad  systems, 
together  with  a  number  of  smaller  systems,  trying  together  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  rail  facilities  of  real  service  to  our  businesses.  Now,  we  are  very 
anxious  to  have  the  proposed  inland  waterway  finished  all  the  way  across 
North  Carolina,  to  round  out  the  trinity  of  transportation  facilities  and  make 
them  of  the  greatest  possible  service  in  supplementing  each  other. 

Might  I  give  you  an  illustration  of  how  this  will  work  out?  I  will  refer 
to  New  Bern,  to  illustrate,  because  my  knowledge  of  other  sections  and  com- 
munities is  so  limited  that  I  might  make  mistakes  if  I  attempt  to  tell  you  of 
the  progress  they  are  making;  and  while  I  quote  New  Bern's  progress  please 
regard  it  as  merely  reflecting  the  progress  of  all  our  communities  and  not  an 
attempt  to  spread  New  Bern  propoganda  from  this  platform. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  trying  to  make  our  rail  and  water 
transportation  facilities  supplement  each  other,  just  as  other  sections  of  the 
country  have  had,  and  it  has  been  water  transportation  that  has  been  least 
used,  but  within  the  past  few  years  water  transportation  has  been  coming 
back  into  its  own.  Thirty  years  ago  the  Clyde  Lin,  the  Old  Dominion  and 
the  Eastern  Dispatch  operated  boats  between  New  Bern,  Norfolk  and  Balti- 
more. There  were  three  ships  on  the  Clyde  Line  per  week,  two  on  the  Old 
Dominion  per  week  and  daily  sailings  over  the  Eastern  Dispatch,  transporting 
an  enormous  volumn  of  commerce  between  these  and  other  cities.  At  that 
time  our  only  transportation  facilities  were  via  boats.  Then  came  the  rail- 
roads with  their  faster  service  and  the  water  facilities  dwindled  until  boats 
for  carrying  commerce  between  New  Bern  and  the  other  markets  disappeared. 
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Our  railroads  have  given  us  good  service,  and  now  we  have  first  class  hard 
surfaced  highways  connecting  every  potential  port  with  every  other  com- 
munity in  the  state,  and  this  condition  has  brought  about  a  change  in  water 
transportation  again. 

Just  three  years  ago  water  transportation  was  revived.  One  boat,  of 
ninety  tons  capacity  was  started,  with  one  sailing  a  week.  After  operating 
a  year  another  boat  of  like  capacity  was  added,  then  a  third,  and  now  we 
have  four  sailings  a  week  between  the  two  ports.  Our  lines  have  more  in- 
bound commerce  than  they  can  handle,  at  times,  and  our  problem  is  in  getting 
outbound  commerce.  It  is  developing,  however,  and  we  know  that  it  will 
grow  as  the  waterways  are  enlarged  and  deepened  and  thru  rates  established. 
Sugar  is  barged  from  the  American  Sugar  Refinery  Company's  plant  at  Balti- 
more to  New  Bern  and  distributed  thruout  eastern  North  Carolina  by  rail 
and  auto-truck.  Ford  automobiles  are  sent  to  New  Bern  from  the  assem- 
bling plant  at  Norfolk  ready  to  drive  and  are  delivered  to  Ford  dealers,  in 
the  section,  ready  for  sale. 

Recently  ocean-going  ship  lines  have  approached  New  Bern  and  other 
communities  in  eastern  North  Carolina  seeking  ways  to  enter  our  inlets  getting 
back  of  our  natural  bars  to  points  on  the  inland  waterways.  I  mention  this 
because  it  is  apparent  that  the  use  of  the  inland  waterways  is  not  just  one  of 
developing  a  growing  use  of  them  by  freight  boats  for  both  long  and  short 
hauls  and  their  use  by  pleasure  craft  plying  between  northern  points  and 
Florida,  but  that  with  the  growth  of  commerce  on  them  and  their  consequent 
deepening  to  take  care  of  boats  of  heavier  draft  there  will  come  to  inland 
ports  opportunities  to  establish  direct  water  transportation  to  ports  reached 
by  sea-going  ships. 

Now,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning  that  those  things  starting  way  back  in 
history  sometimes  cause  trouble,  so  it  is  on  the  inland  water-ways  in  North 
Carolina.  In  building  the  inland  waterways  our  forefathers  lacked  the  vision, 
as  they  did  in  building  cities,  to  make  them  big  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  present  and  future  times.  Some  of  the  obstacles  we  have  to  face  in  making 
the  inland  waterways  serviceable  for  large  boats  are  not  the  obstacle  serected 
by  nature,  but  by  man.  Our  Association  might  well  look  forward  to  the 
days  when  the  demands  will  be  greater  than  the  inland  waterways  were  origin- 
ally intended  to  meet. 

Mr.  Job,  of  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C,  asked  me  to  mention  that  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  government  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal  was  secured 
thru  the  influence  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association.  He  told 
me  that  all  the  effort  he  put  fourth  to  impress  the  government  with  the  import- 
ance of  this  project  was  thru  the  Washington  office  of  this  Association. 

North  Carolina  is  grateful  for  the  work  done  by  this  Association  in  devel- 
oping the  great  Intra-Coastal  Waterways,  and  we  believe  that  with  its  growth 
will  come  a  more  comprehensive  and  useful  coordination  of  the  three  trans- 
portation services — water,  rail  and  highway.  (Applause.) 

The  Chair:    South  Carolina!    Dr.  R.  S.  MacElwee  of  Charleston, 
author  of  "Ports  and  Terminals." 
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DR.  R.  S.  MacELWEE,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  President,  Gentlemen,  and  Ladies  of  the  Convention: 

"The  previous  speaker  had  forcibly  illustrated  that  progress  is  being 
made  in  the  Southeast.  A  generation  ago  it  was  customary  for  speakers 
from  North  Carolina  to  refer  to  their  state  as  a  valley  of  humility  between 
two  mountains  of  conceit,  but  after  the  forcible  presentation  of  all  the  ad- 
vancements and  virtues,  and  the  all  embracing  perfection  of  the  Old  North 
State  on  the  part  of  the  spokesman  who  has  just  addressed  you,  I  am  con- 
strained to  observe  that  this  well-worn  anecdote  is  no  longer  applicable.  In 
fact,  we  have  found  here  in  Virginia  sufficient  pride  in  its  marvelous  accom- 
plishments or  advancements  founded  on  fact,  that  are  in  no  way  classifiable 
as  conceit. 

"Also,  in  South  Carolina  especially  in  Charleston  where  for  many  years 
it  has  been  customary  to  believe  that  the  people  were  sound  asleep  in  the 
shade  of  their  family  trees,  such  advancement  has  been  made  as  to  show  the 
world  that  these  sarcastic  witticisms  are  also  here  no  longer  applicable  and 
that  South  Carolina  also  can  point  with  a  just  pride,  that  is  no  form  of  conceit 
to  its  rapid  advancement  in  manufacturing,  commerce,  schools,  highways  and 
port  development. 

"Speaking  of  family  trees,  it  reminds  me  of  a  true  story  over-heard  by 
Major  Alfred  Huger,  the  eminent  admiralty  lawyer,  between  two  darkey 
peddlers  at  the  shooting  preserve  of  Mr.  John  F.  Maybank  on  the  Ashepoo 
River,  Edisto  Island  (as  the  darkeys  say:  "pun  tup  Edisto.") 

"This  story  of  the  family  tree,  however,  is  not  prompted  by  any  inferi- 
ority complex  on  my  part  as  I  can  do  some  family  tree  climbing  in  Virginia 
myself. 

"It  seems  that  the  first  peddler  was  named  Manigo.  Manigo  had  re- 
cently made  one  of  the  few  trips  of  his  life,  forty  miles  down  to  Charleston. 
Sitting  about  the  fire  before  the  gentlemeti  appeared  to  take  to  the  boats  for 
the  duck  shooting,  one  of  the  other  peddlers  was  questioning  him  about  his 
trip  to  Charleston,  and  he  said  to  him: 

'Manigo,  wut  you  see  een  Charson  wen  yu  gone  dere  wid  de  Cap'n  Boss 
Mon?' 

'Manigo  replied:  'Ah  seen  mony  ting  een  Charson:  Ah  seen  Sont 
Mykel  Chu'ch,  de  Botry,  an'  ah  lun  'ow  to  spell  ma  name.  Ah  spells  ma 
name  M-a-n-i-g-a-u-l-t,  not  M-a-n-i-g-o.  Ah  lun  mor'  'en  dat.  Ah  lun  ah 
got  a  fumily  tree,  an'  ah  trace  'um  up  a  fumily  tree? 

'Chase  'um  up  a  family  tree?,  questioned  the  second  peddler. 

'No;  Ah  sed  "trace  'um  up",  not  "chase  'um  up".' 

'Wut  be  dat  ting — a  fumily  tree?' 

'A  fumily  tree  es  yuh  gra'ma,  yuh  grate  gra'ma,  yuh  grate  gra'pa,  yuh 
grate,  grate  gra'ma,  yuh  grate,  grate  gra'pa,  and  yuh  grate,  grate,  grate  grama 
and  yuh  grate,  grate,  grate  gra'pa,  and  de  Manigaults  is  oil  mannuhsuble 
mons.' 

'Yu  een  a  fumily  tree,  eh?  Manigo,  dey  y'ain't  but  two  ting  een  a  tree— 
a  burd  an'  a  munky,  an',  Manigo,  ah  ain't  seen  no  fedder  on  yu.' 
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"So  modern  Charleston  is  taking  a  practical  view  of  the  family  tree  and 
is  giving  much  more  attention  to  the  development  of  every  facility  that  will 
increase  the  importance  of  the  port. 

"The  foreign  commerce  of  the  port  has  increased  with  great  rapidity- 
1925  showed  an  increase  in  value  of  245%  over  1921.  In  point  of  tonnage, 
the  increase  was  even  more.  According  to  tonnage  the  port  rose  in  one  year 
from  32nd  to  23rd  place  in  all  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  even  including 
those  bulk  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  such  as  Cleveland  and  others.  Right 
here,  it  might  be  well  to  point  out  that  for  the  benefit  of  Major  Williamson, 
my  esteemed  colleague  from  Savannah,  that  Savannah  and  Charleston  both 
rank  first  on  the  South  Atlantic, — according  to  the  statistics  that  you  use. 
And  each  port  uses  the  statistics  that  are  most  favorable  to  it.  According  to 
value,  the  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Savannah  ranks  first, 
but  according  to  tonnage,  the  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  Charles- 
ton is  by  far  the  first  port  of  the  South  Atlantic.  Inasmuch  as  ships,  rail- 
roads, longshoremen,  stevedores,  etc.  make  their  living  by  handling  freight, 
and  not  in  figuring  values  on  paper  we  feel  justly  satisfied  in  the  rapid  pro- 
gress Charleston  has  made  in  becoming  the  first  port  of  the  South  Atlantic 
in  the  amount  of  cargo  moved. 

"The  port  of  Charleston  is  vitally  interested  in  the  continuation  of  the 
Atlantic  deeper  waterway  from  the  North  and  look  forward  to  the  completion 
of  the  Beaufort- Georgetown  links.  As  you  know,  at  Charleston  begins  the 
seven  foot  waterway  to  Florida  and  from  that  direction  along  the  waterway 
great  quantities  of  vegatables,  sea-foods  and  other  products  move  to  Charles- 
ton from  the  same  Edisto  Island  where  Manigo  was  climbing  his  family  tree, 
to  the  various  rail  and  ship  connections  in  Charleston.  The  Southern  rail- 
road alone  ships  out  of  Charleston  over  a  thousand  cars  of  vegetables  during 
the  season,  brought  in  from  this  very  same  district  of  the  Sea  Islands  by 
small  motor  vessels  over  the  inland  waterway.  The  yacht  traffic  at  Charles- 
ton has  increased  rapidly  and  there  are  upward  of  a  thousand  motor  yachts 
that  used  the  inland  waterway  to  Charleston  going  South  last  season,  and 
going  North,  waiting  at  Charleston,  homeward  bound,  for  fair  weather  to 
make  the  outside  run. 

"Two  legislatures  ago,  we  went  up  to  Columbia  and  put  a  rider  on  the 
tax  bill  to  have  the  5c  gasoline  tax  rebated  on  all  motor  yachts  in  transit 
fuelling  at  Charleston.  (Applause.)  We  are  now  making  every  effort  to 
find  some  method  of  building  a  spacious  and  modern  yacht  harbor  to  ac- 
commodate these  vessels.  We  not  only  welcome  the  trade  of  the  yachtsman, 
but  yachtsmen  belong  to  that  class  of  the  public  who  have  eyes  to  see  the 
advantages  of  Charleston  as  an  industrial  or  winter  time  site  location  and  the 
capital  to  take  advantage  of  these  advantages.  Therefore,  we  want  all  yachts- 
men to  feel  that  the  right  hand  of  welcome  is  extended  to  them  at  Charleston 
and  that  the  conscious  effort  is  being  made  to  improve  the  physical  facilities 
for  their  reception. 

"So  Mr.  President,  South  Carolina  is  not  only  vitally  interested  in  the 
Atlantic  Deeper  WTaterways  movement  but  is  participating  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  port  and  the  accommodations  for  inland  waterway  traffic." 
(Applause.) 
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Here  the  Chair  directed  attention  of  the  convention  to  Congressman 
Linthicum  who  had  to  "almost  fight  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  contribution," 
either  in  money  or  its  equivalent  in  membership,  and  expressed  regret  that 
there  was  no  photographer  present.  Mr.  Bernard  announced  a  contribution 
or  pledge  from  the  City  of  Richmond  amounting  to  $150;  and  a  contribution 
or  pledge  from  the  Gulf — Okeechobee — Atlantic  Waterway  Association,  of 
$150. 

The  Chair:  Georgia!  Our  old  Savannah  river  friend,  Major  William- 
son, will  speak  for  Georgia: 
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MAJOR  W.  W.  WILLIAMSON,  GEORGIA 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

My  report  is  a  short  one  and  as  it  deals  with  a  great  many  figures,  I  am 
going  to  read  it. 

The  Federal  Government  has  occupied  the  field  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
navigable  rivers  and  harbors.  That  jurisdiction  is  supreme  and  exclusive. 
The  exercise  of  that  jurisdiction  carries  with  it  correlative  duties,  one  of  the 
chiefest  of  them  being  the  duty  to  see  that  such  rivers  and  harbors  are  made 
adequate  to  the  commercial  needs  of  the  people. 

Every  expenditure  made  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  improvement 
of  the  harbor  at  Savannah  has  been  richly  justified  by  results.  In  fifty-two 
years,  from  1874  to  1926,  the  total  expenditures  for  improvements  of  the 
Savannah  harbor  have  aggregated  $16,498,809.00.  The  value  of  water- 
borne  commerce  at  Savannah  during  that  period  shown  an  increase  from 
$51,000,000  plus  in  1874  to  $527,000,000  plus  in  1925,  or  an  increase  of  933%. 
We  find  that  during  the  eleven  years  period  from  June  30th,  1915  to  June  30th, 
1926  duties  collected  at  the  Savannah  Custom  House  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment increased  from  $75,770.69  in  1915  to  $7,854,825.00  or  10,261%  increase. 

The  geographical  location  of  the  Savannah  Harbor  enables  it  to  serve  a 
very  wide  area  and  a  very  large  population  in  the  Southeast  and  middle  west. 
It  is  the  natural  gateway  for  products  of  the  middle  West  and  the  Southeast, 
going  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  to  South  America,  to  the  Orient  and  to  a  large 
part  of  Europe,  as  well  as  for  products  moving  in  the  reverse  direction  from 
those  countries  to  the  interior  of  the  United  States. 

Sealed  proposals  were  received  by  the  City  of  Savannah  the  14th  day  of 
this  month  for  the  purpose  of  municipal  improvements  bonds,  aggregating 
$2,000,000;  $250,000  of  this  amount  is  to  be  used  in  the  building  of  a  viaduct 
over  the  terminals  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway  Company,  the  amount 
being  one-half  of  the  total  cost.  The  remaining  $250,000  is  to  be  paid  by  the 
Central  of  Georgia.  This  improvement  will  be  of  material  aid  in  the  dispatch 
of  commerce  as  it  serves  our  industrial  area  and  ship  terminals. 

The  banking  business  of  Savannah  has  shown  steady  improvement. 
Bank  deposits  for  the  past  calendar  year  exceeded  one  billion  dollars.  So  far 
this  year  there  has  been  a  decided  increase  over  that  same  period  for  last  year. 

Roger  Babson  recently  stated  that  Savannah  was  one  of  the  fifteen  cities 
of  the  United  States  promising  the  greatest  reward  for  sales  effort. 

I  am  very  glad  to  tell  you,  that  eight  miles  south  of  Savannah,  a  tourists' 
hotel,  costing  $12,000,000.  is  now  under  cpnstruction,  and  all  the  boats  going 
through  these  inland  waterways,  will  pass  right  by  that  hotel.  (Applause.) 

The  Chair:  Virginia  was  so  busy  entertaining  that  when  called  a  little 
while  ago,  it  did  not  answer.  Mr.  Dabney,  I  appoint  you  spokesman  for  the 
State.    Come  forward  that  we  may  have  a  chance  to  greet  you!  (Applause.) 
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WILLIAM  T.  DABNEY,  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  would  be  ungrateful  for  me  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  Chair  to  take 
up  any  time  in  speaking  of  the  needs  of  Virginia.  It  is  manifest  to  all  of  us 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  that  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  which 
confront  us  in  the  expansion  of  commerce  and  congestion  of  transportation 
lies  in  the  development  of  the  country's  inland  waterways. 

The  gentlemen  who  was  to  speak  to  you  for  Virginia  this  morning  was 
unable  to  be  here,  and  the  Chair  has  called  on  me  to  do  so.  I  take  this  oc- 
casion, therefore,  to  tell  you  that  Virginia  will  support  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association  in  all  its  projects.  We  ask  nothing  for  ourselves — 
for  we  know  that  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  intra-coastal  waterway, 
great  prosperity  will  result  not  in  one  section  alone,  but  along  the  whole 
Atlantic  Seaboard.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  have  you  with  us,  and  as 
I  said  before,  Virginia  is  with  you  in  all  your  undertakings.  I  thank  you  for 
your  attention,  and  (laughing)  I  don't  think  the  other  fellow  could  do  any 
better.  (Applause.) 

The  Chair:  I  want  to  congratulate  Judge  Bohannon  in  having  such  a 
representative  to  take  his  place. 


COMMITTEE  ON  TIME  AND  PLACE 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Reid,  of  New  York,  Chairman: 
Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  Convention: 

Your  Committee  met  on  Thursday  morning,  September  16th  and  con- 
sidered requests  from  representatives  of  various  cities  which  desired  to  be 
considered  for  the  place  for  our  next  convention  in  the  year  1927. 

Letters  were  read  from  Providence,  Washington  and  Buffalo. 

Albany  and  Troy  desired  to  be  considered  for  the  year  1928  or  1929. 

Mr.  John  B.  Norris  and  Mr.  J.  Cookman  Boyd,  speaking  for  the  Mayor 
of  Baltimore,  strongly  urged  that  their  city  be  named  for  the  next  convention, 
and  they  assured  the  Committee  that  not  only  would  the  usual  guarantee  be 
paid  our  Treasurer,  on  or  before  July  1st,  1927,  but  that  we  would  be  splendid- 
ly entertained,  and  that  everything  would  be  done  to  make  that  convention 
one  of  the  best  in  the  history  of  our  Association. 

Remembering  how  cordially  we  were  received  at  our  second  convention 
in  the  year  1908,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  Convention 
the  City  of  Baltimore  as  the  place  for  our  convention  in  the  year  1927 — the 
date  to  be  referred  to  the  President  and  officers  of  the  Association,  and  the 
Mayor  and  officials  of  that  City. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  E.  Reid,  Chairman. 
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On  motion  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  was  adopted; 
selection  of  Baltimore  approved;  date  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Advisory 
Board. 

COMMITTEE  ON  CREDENTIALS 

The  Chair:  Committee  on  Credentials,  Mr.  William  T.  Budd  of  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  Chairman: 

Mr.  Budd:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Registration  desk  reports  the  issuance 
of  478  cards  to  representatives  from  16  states.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  at  least  150  visitors  and  delegates  have  not  registered,  making  a  total 
attendance  at  the  various  sessions  of  the  Convention  of  between  600  and  700. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  Credentials  Committee  was  adopted. 

The  Chair:    Committee  on  Resolutions,  Hon.  John  H.  Small,  Chairman ! 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  Small,  Chairman:    Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  ordered  by  your  Committee  on  Resolutions  to  make  the  following 
report.  Your  Chairman  cannot  refrain  from  complimenting  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  their  contributions  and  generous  support.  We  probably 
gave  more  detailed  and  lengthy  consideration  to  these  resolutions  at  this 
session  than  at  any  previous  session.  They  are  somewhat  lengthy,  but  it  is 
a  long  distance  from  Maine  to  Florida.  While  the  time  is  limited,  the  Chair- 
man begs  your  patience  while  he  reads  these  resolutions.  I  asked  several 
delegates  whether  any  should  be  omitted.  The  unanimous  opinion  was  that 
they  should  all  be  read  because  they  are  vital  to  this  Association. 

Resolutions 

Adopted  by  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  at  its 
Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  September  14-17,  1926. 

The  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association,  convened  in  its  Nine- 
teenth Annual  Session  in  the  City  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  with  delegates 
from  every  State  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  including  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, respectfully  submits  the  following  as  its  purpose  and  policies: 

This  Association  has  kept  the  faith.  At  its  organization  in  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  in  1907  it  declared  its  purposes  and  the  reasons  for  its  existence. 
An  intra-coastal  waterway  from  Maine  to  Florida  and  across  the  State  of 
Florida  to  the  Gulf,  was  stated  to  be  its  ulitmate  goal.  On  many  occasions 
it  has  by  resolutions  and  through  its  members  demonstrated  the  necessity  of 
such  an  inside  waterway  for  commerce  and  industry  and  the  practicability  of 
its  construction.  The  picture  is  very  simple.  Along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard 
various  rivers  having  their  source  in  the  interior  seek  an  outlet  to  the  ocean 
through  various  interior  bays  and  sounds.  The  problem  is  to  connect  these 
rivers,  bays  and  sounds  by  artificial  channels.  These  connecting  channels 
need  not  exceed  five  or  six  in  number,  and  will  not  exceed  an  aggregate  length 
of  approximately  one  hundred  miles,  excluding  Florida. 

The  efforts  of  this  Association  have  been  fruitful.  Congress  has  adopted 
links  connecting  the  Delaware  River  with  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Elizabeth 
River,  Virginia,  with  Beaufort  Inlet,  North  Carolina.    Such  a  favorable 
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public  opinion  has  been  created  as  to  give  assurance  that  the  good  work  will 
continue  to  progress  until  the  entire  system  shall  have  been  authorized  by 
Congress  and  opened  to  commerce. 

This  Association  has  combined  utility  with  its  service.  It  has  realized 
that  channels  are  intended  for  navigation  and  the  promotion  of  commerce. 
It  has  encouraged  the  construction  and  operation  of  adequate  boat  lines.  It 
has  emphasized  the  necessity  of  wate^r  terminals.  It  has  recognized  that 
transportation  by  water  constitutes  only  one  instrumentality  of  commerce 
and  has  insisted  that  boat  lines  must  be  co-ordinated  with  the  railroads  and 
the  highways.  It  took  note  of  the  fact  that  our  great  system  of  transport- 
ation by  railways  was  predicted  upon  a  free  interchange  of  traffic  between 
different  railroads  on  a  through  bill  of  lading  and  with  fixed  joint  and  pro- 
portional rates.  This  Association  has  urged  that  carriers  by  water  should 
be  made  an  integral  part  of  this  system,  to  the  end  that  they  should  be  made 
an  equal  factor  in  the  distribution  of  products  by  water  and  rail  under  similar 
joint  and  proportional  rates.  Under  the  leadership  of  this  Association  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  enactment  of  legislation  providing  for  the  co- 
ordination of  rail  and  water  carriers. 

To  the  foregoing  declarations  of  policy  and  achievements  may  be  added 
specific  references  to  certain  improvements  which  either  constitute  a  con- 
tinuous part  of  the  intra-coastal  waterway  or  are  indirectly  associated. 

Cape  Cod  Canal 

For  more  than  two  years  we  have  urged  upon  Congress  the  making  of 
an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal.  While  this  Canal 
was  built  with  private  capital,  its  commerical  and  strategic  importance  was  so 
amply  illustrated  during  the  World  War,  that  Congress  authorized  its  pur- 
chase and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  submitted  a  report  recommending  that  it 
be  made  a  free  waterway  and  fixing  the  consideration  for  its  purchase.  Al- 
though the  President,  in  recognition  of  its  public  value,  has  urged  that  the 
purchase  be  consummated,  the  appropriation  has  not  yet  been  made  effective. 
A  provision  therefore  is  contained  in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill  which  passed 
the  House  at  the  recent  session,  and  we  respectfully  urge  upon  the  Senate 
concurrence  therein. 

New  England  Rivers  and  Canals 

New  England  possesses  a  number  of  fine  harbors  and  navigable  rivers. 
We  again  recommend  an  extension  of  the  intra-coastal  waterway  northward 
from  Boston  Harbor  to  a  suitable  point  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  This  would 
afford  opportunities  for  enlarged  commerce  on  the  Merrimac,  Kennebec  and 
other  rivers. 

The  Taunton  River  intersects  a  great  industrial  section  and  we  again 
recommend  the  further  improvement  of  this  river  as  a  part  of  a  necessary 
line  of  interior  communication  between  Narragansett  Bay  and  Boston  Harbor. 

The  Connecticut  River  also  awaits  improvement  and  incidentally  the 
development  of  water  power. 
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New  York  Rivers  and  Canals 

We  renew  our  expression  of  faith  in  the  commercial  necessity  of  the 
enlarged  Erie  Canal.  It  is  distinctive  in  having  been  constructed  by  the 
State  of  New  York,  although  the  bulk  of  its  commerce  is  interstate.  It 
affords  navigation  by  water  between  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Hudson  River 
and  the  Port  of  New  York.  Access  to  this  canal  is  through  the  Government 
dam  at  Troy  and  by  the  approved  channel  in  the  Upper  Hudson  River.  After 
artificial  and  arbitrary  obstacles  shall  be  removed,  commerce  on  the  State 
Barge  Canal  will  be  greatly  augmented,  and  it  will  resume  its  rightful  import- 
ance to  the  Great  Lakes  section  and  the  Port  of  New  York.  We  look  for- 
ward to  the  further  improvement  of  the  Hudson  River  between  Hudson  and 
Albany,  a  project  for  which  has  been  adopted  by  Congress.  We  recommend 
the  extension  of  the  27  foot  channel  to  Troy.  No  good  reason  exists  why 
overseas  shipping  should  not  be  extended  to  the  Upper  Hudson. 

We  take  note  of  the  fact  that  Congress  has  authorized  an  examination 
and  survey  of  a  route  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hudson  River,  and 
thence  to  the  ocean  of  a  ship  canal  which  shall  accommodate  the  largest 
carriers  on  the  Lakes  and  overseas  shipping. 

We  recommend  the  further  improvement  of  the  Harlem  River,  Spuyten 
Duyvil  and  Bronx  Killn  to  accommodate  the  large  local  commerce  and  as  a 
further  connection  between  the  Hudson  and  the  waterways  of  New  England, 
and  a  relief  to  the  present  congestion  of  water  borne  traffic  around  Manhattan 
Island. 

Long  Island 

We  recommend  the  proposed  waterway  along  the  South  shore  of  Long 
Island,  connecting  Jamaica  Bay,  Peconic  Bay  and  also  the  Coney  Island 
Ship  Canal  and  the  harbor  and  terminal  development  in  Jamaica  Bay. 

Newark  Bay 

We  offer  our  congratulations  to  Port  Newark.  The  plans  under  con- 
struction will  make  it  one  of  the  most  modern  and  efficient  terminals.  It  is 
already  a  most  important  unit  in  the  consolidated  port  of  New  York. 

Raritan  River  and  Bay 

We  urge  the  improvement  of  the  channel  in  the  Raritan  River  to  Raritan 
Bay  and  also  the  channel  to  New  Brunswick.  This  important  industrial 
section  awaits  and  deserves  these  additional  facilities. 

Chesapeake  Bay — Delaware  River  Section  of  the 
Intra-Coastal  Waterway 

We  have  for  years  advocated  the  enlargement  of  this  waterway.  Large- 
ly through  this  Association,  Congress  authorized  the  purchase  of  the  anti- 
quated Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal,  and  has  made  appropriations  for 
its  reconstruction.  The  work  has  proceeded  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Army  Engineers  and  is  now  approaching  completion.  We  confidently  anti- 
cipate a  greatly  enlarged  commerce  which  will  more  than  justify  the  invest- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government. 
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New  York  Bay — Delaware  River  Section  of  the 
Intra-Coastal  Waterway 

The  construction  of  an  adequate  waterway  across  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  still  lags.  In  1912  the  Chief  of  Engineers  recommended  this  project, 
but  it  was  not  adopted  by  Congress.  Later  Congress  authorized  another 
investigation  which  is  still  pending  before  the  Engineers.  We  again  empha- 
size the  importance  of  connecting  New  York  Bay  with  Delaware  River.  The 
arguments  for  its  construction  are  so  obvious  and  so  convincing  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  understand  the  delay  in  its  construction.  It  is  a  necessary  link 
in  through  commerce  by  a  protected  route  between  New  England  and  the 
South.  Its  termini  will  be  the  Metropolis  on  the  North  and  the  great  com- 
mercial cities  of  Philadelphia,  Trenton  and  Wilmington  on  the  South.  Who 
can  doubt  its  necessity  in  our  system  of  transportation.  We  anticipate  a 
favorable  report  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  early  action  by  Congress. 

Delaware  River 

We  renew  our  commendation  for  the  attainment  of  the  35  foot  project 
depth  from  Philadelphia  to  the  sea,  and  the  improved  channel  in  the  upper 
Delaware  to  Trenton,  both  of  which  have  been  authorized  by  Congress. 

Norfolk  Harbor 

Hampton  Roads  is  famous  in  history  and  affords  one  of  our  most  capa- 
cious harbors.  The  port  of  Norfolk  as  consolidated  embraces  the  Elizabeth 
River  and  its  three  branches  and  the  channel  leading  to  Newport  News,  and 
the  Thimble  Shoal  Channel.  It  serves  the  cities  of  Norfolk,  Portsmouth, 
Berkley,  Newport  News  and  other  communities.  We  recommend  the  main- 
tenance of  the  forty  foot  channel  leading  to  the  Navy  Yard  and  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  channel  to  Newport  News  to  forty  feet,  as  recommended  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers. 

James  River 

The  James  is  the  premier  among  the  rivers  tributary  to  Hampton  Roads. 
Considering  its  fine  natural  channel  and  its  existing  and  prospective  commerce, 
we  submit  that  its  improvement  has  not  kept  pace  with  many  other  rivers 
of  like  commercial  resources.  This  Association  has  learned  with  interest  of 
the  important  co-operative  work  by  the  City  of  Richmond  in  the  making  of 
extensive  surveys  and  plans  for  its  improvement,  particularly  of  the  upper 
river.  These  plans  include  the  elimination  of  four  circuitous  bends  which 
impede  navigation  between  City  Point  and  Richmond  by  the  construction  of 
intervening  canals,  and  also  the  construction  of  a  deep  water  terminal  for 
larger  vessels  about  two  miles  below  the  city  limits,  and  also  an  intermediate 
terminal  further  up  the  river.  The  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  terminal 
construction,  both  for  facilitating  local  commerce  and  for  co-ordination  with 
the  railroads  and  highways,  is  most  creditable  to  the  intelligence  and  enter- 
prise of  the  officials  and  citizens  of  the  capital  city.  The  offer  of  local  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  Government  should  remove  any  remaining  ob- 
stacle to  the  further  improvement  of  the  James  River  by  Congress.  The 
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strategic  relation  of  the  James  River  to  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Hampton  Roads 
lends  national  significance  to  the  necessity  of  its  adequate  improvement.  We 
urgently  commend  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Chief  of 
Engineers  the  commercial  importance  of  the  James  River  from  Richmond  to 
Hampton  Roads  in  furtherance  of  and  in  co-operation  with  the  plans  of  the 
City  of  Richmond.  To  the  consummation  of  these  plans  and  the  co-operation 
of  the  Federal  Government  we  pledge  the  active  assistance  of  this  Association. 

The  Appomattox  River  is  an  important  tributary  of  the  James  River, 
and  we  recommend  its  further  improvement  to  a  minimum  depth  of  12  feet 
to  correspond  with  the  standard  depth  of  the  intra-coastal  waterway. 

We  congratulate  the  General  Assembly  and  the  people  of  the  Old  Domin- 
ion in  the  creation  of  "The  State  Port  Authority  of  Virginia".  This  public 
agency  and  its  predecessor  have  made  an  impressive  contribution  to  the 
public  welfare  of  the  State  and  Nation  in  the  studies  which  it  has  made  of  the 
State's  waterways. 

Norfolk-Beaufort  Waterway 

This  section  of  the  intra-coastal  waterway  from  Norfolk  to  Beaufort 
was  the  first  adopted  by  Congress.  A  12  foot  channel  has  been  provided 
between  Norfolk  and  Albemarle  Sound  by  the  purchase  and  enlargement  of 
the  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal,  and  a  canal  of  similar  depth  has  been 
constructed  at  its  southern  end  connecting  Neuse  River  with  Beaufort  Harbor. 
The  intermediate  sections  have  not  yet  been  completed,  although  work  is 
still  in  progress.  The  existing  commerce  indicates  that  when  completed  it 
will  more  than  justify  the  investment  by  the  Government.  We  urge  ex- 
pedition on  the  construction  and  completion  of  the  Norfolk-Beaufort  water- 
way. 

Beaufort  Inlet,  North  Carolina 

The  intra-coastal  waterway  as  now  approved  by  Congress  has  its  south- 
ern terminus  at  Beaufort  Inlet.  This  inlet  has  an  authorized  project  depth 
of  20  feet  from  Beaufort  Harbor  to  the  sea.  The  increased  commerce  through 
this  inlet  indicates  its  importance.  We  respectfully  recommend  that  the 
present  project  depth  of  this  inlet  be  maintained,  and  we  further  express  the 
hope  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  under  a  recent  authorization  for  an  examin- 
ation and  survey  will  make  a  favorable  report  for  an  enlarged  depth  above 
20  feet.  This  improvement  is  necessary  for  existing  and  prospective  com- 
merce. 

Harbor  of  Refuge,  Cape  Lookout,  N.  C. 

This  is  a  natural  harbor  located  in  the  bight  of  Cape  Lookout  and  is 
immediately  accessible  from  the  ocean.  The  improvement  contemplates  the 
construction  of  breakwaters,  thereby  increasing  the  area  of  the  safety  zone. 
It  is  an  essential  Harbor  of  Refuge.  It  had  been  about  one-half  completed 
when  the  exigencies  of  the  late  War  led  to  suspension  of  work  thereon.  We 
recommend  an  appropriation  and  allotment  of  sufficient  funds  for  its  com- 
pletion. 
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Beaufort  and  Cape  Fear  Waterway 

An  inside  route  between  Beaufort  and  the  Cape  Fear  River  is  most  essen- 
tial. Cape  Fear  and  Frying  Pan  Shoals  are  serious  hazards  to  coastwise 
navigation.  An  extension  of  the  Inland  Waterway  to  the  Cape  Fear  River 
and  thence  to  the  ocean  will  avoid  these  two  hazards.  This  extension  to  the 
Cape  Fear  River  will  immediately  induce  an  enlarged  through  traffic  from 
the  South  through  the  protected  route  of  the  intra-coastal  waterway.  We 
are  pleased  to  announce  that  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  has  made  a  favorable  report  recommending  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Beaufort  to  Cape  Fear  link,  and  there  is  a  probability  it  will  be 
included  among  the  projects  to  be  adopted  in  the  next  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Bill.    Thus  does  the  intra-coastal  waterway  progress. 

Cooper  River 

The  Association  has  reviewed  with  great  interest  the  development  along 
the  Cooper  River,  an  important  lateral  feeder  arm  of  the  intra-coastal  canal, 
especially  the  commercial  operation  of  the  former  U.  S.  Army  Base  built  by 
the  Government  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $17,000,000.,  and  now  being  com- 
mercially operated  at  a  profit  by  the  Port  Utilities  Commission  under  lease. 
Therefore,  the  Association  endorses  the  Government's  policy  to  keep  the 
channel  of  the  Cooper  River  dredged  to  a  depth  of  32  feet  to  the  U.  S.  Army 
Base  Terminals.  Further,  the  Association  urges  the  construction  of  the 
Santee-Cooper  Canal  project  for  power  and  navigation,  linking  central  South 
Carolina  by  water  with  the  great  North  and  South  waterway. 

The  Southern  Extensions 

The  extension  of  the  intra-coastal  waterway  from  the  Cape  Fear  River 
to  Winyah  Bay  and  thence  through  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  to  Florida 
is  necessary  in  order  to  realize  a  continuous  inside  passage.  For  much  of 
this  distance  natural  channels  exist  which  only  require  straightening  and 
deeping.    We  invite  increased  activity  toward  this  construction. 

Florida  East  Coast  Canal 

Natural  conditions  invite  an  inside  waterway  along  the  East  Coast  of 
Florida.  The  present  canal  built  and  operated  by  private  capital  has  dem- 
onstrated its  value.  However,  it  is  inadequate  as  to  depth  and  other  facili- 
ties. We  urge  upon  Congress  authorizing  a  further  examination  by  En- 
gineers, to  the  end  that  this  shall  be  made  a  public  waterway  of  the  United 
States. 

Waterway  Across  Florida 

We  still  have  faith  that  ultimately  an  artificial  waterway  will  be  con- 
structed across  the  Peninsula  of  Florida.  The  growth  of  that  State  and  the 
increasing  demand  for  transportation  between  the  Gulf  States  and  the  Atlan- 
tic Seaboard  will  serve  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  long  and 
dangerous  detour  around  the  Florida  Cape. 
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Savannah  River  and  Harbor 

Savannah  is  one  of  the  most  important  South  Atlantic  ports  and  its 
overseas  commerce  is  large  and  varied.  It  is  entitled  to  an  ample  channel 
from  Savannah  to  the  sea.  We  recommend  the  extension  of  the  21  foot 
project  up  the  river  from  the  lower  end  of  King's  Island  to  the  Coastal  High- 
way Bridge. 

Florida  Harbors  and  Waterways 

Jacksonville,  Miami,  Key  West  and  Tampa  are  not  only  important  ports 
of  the  State,  but  of  the  cquntry.  Among  these  the  need  for  improved  channel 
facilities  is  perhaps  most  insistent  at  the  port  of  Miami.  We  express  the 
hope  that  the  existing  project  for  a  depth  of  25  feet  from  Miami  to  the  sea 
will  be  completed  at  an  early  date  and  that  even  greater  depth  will  ultimate- 
ly be  provided. 

Florida  has  many  important  rivers  penetrating  the  interior,  some  of 
which  have  developed  a  large  commerce.  They  occupy  such  a  strategic 
relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  its  commerce,  as  to  command  the 
consideration  of  Congress  and  the  Engineers. 

We  have  observed  with  interest  the  activities  of  the  Gulf-Okeechobee- 
Atlantic  Waterways  Association  in  behalf  of  effecting  further  improvement 
and  providing  additional  channels  for  the  commerce  of  southern  Florida, 
and  we  welcome  them  as  members  of  this  Association  and  co-workers  in  its 
purposes. 

General  Statement 

Through  the  connecting  rivers  and  bays,  as  heretofore  stated,  the  intra- 
coastal  waterway  will  furnish  a  trunk  line  linking  together  into  a  single  trans- 
portation system  more  than  one  hundred  navigable  rivers  with  navigable 
channels  exceeding  five  thousand  miles.  The  cities  and  sections  contiguous 
to  these  rivers  are  vitally  concerned  with  the  completion  of  the  intra-coastal 
waterway.    We  invite  their  active  co-operation. 

Water  Terminals 

This  Association  again  wishes  to  emphasize  the  proposition  that  the 
provision  of  channels  alone  does  not  necessarily  insure  their  full  use  for  water 
transportation.  Additional  facilities  must  be  provided,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  is  the  provision  of  adequate  water  terminals.  Such  ter- 
minals are  necessary  even  in  local  commerce,  that  is  to  say,  boat  traffic  which 
originates  at  a  water  point  and  ends  at  a  water  point.  We  have  advocated 
consistently  the  co-ordination  of  rail  lines  and  boat  lines  by  a  free  interchange 
of  traffic  between  boats  and  cars  and  the  establishment  of  joint  and  propor- 
tional rates  for  traffic  carried  partly  by  water  and  partly  by  rail.  Such  inter- 
change of  traffic  between  rail  and  water  cannot  be  made  effective  without 
the  provision  of  water  terminals.  We,  therefore,  urge  upon  all  communities, 
towns  and  cities  located  contiguous  to  the  intra-coastal  waterway,  the  neces- 
sity of  devising  plans  under  competent  expert  advice  for  the  construction  of 
terminals  which  will  promote  both  local  and  through  traffic  in  co-ordination 
with  the  railroads  and  highways.    To  this  end  we  invite  attention  to  the 
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necessity  of  physically  connecting  the  railroads  serving  each  community 
with  such  water  terminal  by  the  construction  of  a  belt  line.  Such  a  belt  line 
railroad  and  terminal  should  be  constructed  by  the  public  and  be  subject  to 
public  regulation.  In  addition  at  least  one  good  highway  should  connect 
such  terminal  with  all  the  highways  radiating  from  the  community.  In  so 
far  as  practicable  these  water  terminals  should  be  standardized  and  we  invoke 
the  consideration  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  the 
formulation  of  a  plan  of  standardized  terminals,  modified  only  by  local  condi- 
tions and  traffic  necessities.  The  President  of  this  Association  is  requested 
to  submit  in  person  if  possible  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  in  other  ways  bring  the  same  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  various  communities  contiguous  to  the  intra-coastal  waterways 
and  their  respective  highway  commissions. 

Aids  to  Navigation 

Channels  must  be  adequately  marked  for  safe  navigation.  We  urge 
upon  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the  necessity  of  providing 
and  extending  aids  to  navigation  wherever  needed. 

Obstructions  to  Navigation 

The  navigable  waterways  of  the  United  States  are  public  highways  and 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  essential  that 
they  be  free  from  unnecessary  obstructions.  Whether  such  obstructions  be 
in  the  form  of  piers  or  bridges,  they  should  only  be  permitted  under  impera- 
tive conditions.    The  primary  requisite  is  free  navigation. 

Pollution  of  Waters 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  the  growth  of  a  sane  public  sentiment  demanding 
that  our  interior  and  coastal  waters  shall  be  immune  from  unnecessary  pol- 
lution. Recent  legislation  by  Congress,  fortified  by  international  co-opera- 
tion, has  resulted  in  great  improvement.  We  urge  the  rigid  enforcement  of 
these  laws  and  regulations,  to  the  end  that  our  waters  may  be  maintained  in 
a  way  to  promote  health  and  recreation. 

United  States  Coast  Guard 

We  are  pleased  to  renew  our  former  commendation  of  this  essential 
service.  Its  record  in  behalf  of  humanity  and  shipping  has  furnished  a  vivid 
illustration  of  unselfish  and  heroic  service.  Under  the  superintendence  of 
Sumner  I.  Kimball  it  reached  a  high  state  or  efficiency,  which  has  been  contin- 
ued under  the  present  able  officers  of  the  service. 

Port  of  New  York  Authority 

We  again  congratulate  the  State  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  upon  their 
wisdom  and  vision  in  entering  into  a  compact  for  the  creation  of  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority.  The  plans  which  have  been  formulated  and  which 
are  in  progress  of  excution  will  co-ordinate  the  harbor  of  New  York  with  the 
adjacent  ports  of  New  jersey  into  the  greater  Port  of  New  York.  The  result 
will  be  to  cheapen  terminal  cost,  create  additional  facilities  for  distribution 
and  enhance  in  even  greater  degree  the  commerce  of  our  greatest  port. 
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Hospitality 

Richmond  has  twice  entertained  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Associ- 
ation. The  fifth  annual  convention  was  held  in  the  historic  Virginia  capital 
in  1911.  The  delegates  who  were  with  us  then  cherish  the  fondest  recollec- 
tions of  the  City's  friendly  reception  upon  that  occasion.  Richmond  has 
grown  immensely  during  the  interim,  but  progressing  in  all  directions,  it  has 
sacredly  preserved  all  "the  ancient  landmarks"  including  its  proverbial  hospi- 
tality. We  have  been  royally  received  by  the  Richmond  of  1926.  The 
Reception  Committee,  headed  by  his  Honor  the  Mayor,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  its  energetic  officials,  the  women  of  Richmond,  the  news- 
papers and  all  those  having  to  do  with  arrangements  for  the  convenience  and 
entertainment  of  the  delegates,  have  accorded  us  such  consideration  as  to 
evoke  our  gratitude.  To  all  these,  and  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of 
Virginia,  who  cordially  welcomed  us,  our  hearty  thanks  are  due.  The  appear- 
rance  at  the  Convention  of  the  Lieutenant  Commander  Richard  Evelyn 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  the  first  American  to  encircle  the  North  Pole  in  an  aero- 
plane, was  an  inspiration.  We  leave  Richmond  with  a  keen  appreciation  of 
the  indomnitable  spirit  of  i£s  business  men  and  of  the  good  will  and  big  heart- 
edness  of  its  citizens  generally. 

International  Navigation  Congresses 

WHEREAS,  the  International  Association  of  Navigation  Congresses 
will  hold  its  Tri-Ennial  Convention  at  Cairo,  Egypt  beginning  December 
9th,  1926,  and 

WHEREAS,  this,  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  is  a  mem- 
ber association,  and  not  only  should  be  represented,  but  will  derive  through 
a  proper  representative  great  benefit  from  this  Congress,  and  subsequent 
inspection  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  other  great  canals  and  inland  waterways, 
and 

WHERAS,  a  motion  was  offered  at  the  session  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association,  held  on  September  15th,  1926,  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  derive  ways  and  means  of  assuring  the  attendance  and 
presence  of  the  President  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Asociation,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  President  refused  to  entertain  said  motion,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  membership  of  the  Association  feels,  notwithstanding 
the  action  of  its  President,  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  aid  in  promoting 
the  objects  and  purposes  of  this  Association,  and  to  the  development  of  the 
inland  waterway  policy  to  have  such  able  representation  in  attendance  at 
said  International  Association  of  Navigation  Congresses,  and  to  report  upon 
the  most  recent  developments  of  the  terminals  and  the  utilization  of  the 
European  waterways. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  be  it  resolved  that  the  First  Vice-President  of 
this  Association  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  to  arrange  for 
such  adequate  representation,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  President  of  this  Association 
is  hereby  urged  to  represent  in  person  this  Association  at  this  International 
Congress,  and  to  report  upon  the  utilization  of  inland  waterways  of  Europe. 
(Applause.) 
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The  Chair:  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolution  is  before 
us.    What  is  your  pleasure? 

Here  Mr.  Davis  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions. 

Resolutions  unanimously  adopted. 

Rising  vote  called  for.    All  delegates  arose. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Small,  Vice-President  of  the  Association,  took  the 
chair,  and  called  for  Dr.  MacElwee  of  South  Carolina. 

Dr.  MacElwee:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  read  the 
resolution,  which  is  self-explanatory,  and  means  that  the  President,  Hon.  J. 
Hampton  Moore,  will  be  present  at  the  triennial  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Navigation  Congress,  which  meets  in  Cario,  December 
6th,  1926.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Moore:  For  some  reason  these  gentlemen,  evidently  do  not 
desire  me  to  be  here  next  election.  (Laughter.)  Seriously,  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  could  attend  this  convention.  It  is  a  very  large 
proposition.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  Association  be  represented,  but 
I  rather  object  to  the  selection  of  the  president  as  the  man  to  go.  That  would 
leave  Mrs.  Moore  alone.  (Here  someone  suggested  that  Mrs.  Moore  should 
also  attend). 

I  can  thoroughly  realize  the  importance  of  the  association  being  represent- 
ed, but  the  Federal  Government  will  be  there,  and  I  suppose  we  will  hear  all 
about  it.  However,  I  ask  you  to  let  the  matter  stand  for  the  present.  I  will 
consult  the  Advisory  Board  about  it. 

COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS 

At  this  point,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Chairman,  reported  the  nomination  of  J.  Hamp- 
ton Moore  of  Pennsylvania  for  President  and  Wm.  E.  Bernard,  for  Treasurer 
and  moved  their  election. 

Mr.  Small  (acting  Chairman):  You  have  heard  the  Committee  on 
Nomination  of  Officers  recommend  the  re-election  of  the  Hon.  J.  Hampton 
Moore  as  President,  and  of  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Bernard  as  Treasurer.  It  is  not  the 
wish  of  the  Presiding  Officer  to  consume  more  time,  but  he  cannot  permit 
this  occasion  to  pass  without  this  brief  expression.  The  presidency  of  this 
Association  carries  with  it  a  burden  of  weight  and  service.  Mr.  Moore  has 
served  as  President  from  the  inception  of  the  Association  nineteen  years  ago. 
The  service  he  has  rendered  has  not  only  been  effective  and  efficient,  but  a 
valuable  contribution  to  inland  water  transportation.  No  man  could  have 
rendered  such  service  unless  his  mind  and  heart  had  been  thoroughly  inoculat- 
ed with  the  spirit  of  service.  With  a  record  of  such  a  number  of  achievements 
to  his  credit,  the  Chair  feels  that  you  will  be  delighted  to  vote  for  the  re-elect- 
ion of  Mr.  Moore.  Further,  the  Chair  can  tell  you,  you  have  never  had  a 
more  faithful  or  popular  servant  than  Wm.  E.  Bernard.  Not  only  has  he 
served  you  as  Treasurer,  but  he  has  taken  charge  of  the  voluminous  detail 
which  is  necessary  to  a  meeting  of  this  kind  and  the  carrying  out  of  it  success- 
fully. Motion  is  made  for  the  re-election  of  these  gentlemen,  all  in  favor  of 
the  motion  say  "Aye". 
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"The  Ayes  were  unanimous. 

The  Chair:  Air.  Moore,  I  am  delegated  by  the  members  of  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association  at  its  19th  Annual  Session  to  state  that  you 
have  been  re-elected  as  president,  with  their  good  wishes  for  your  good  health, 
and  to  express  the  hope  that  you  may  be  their  President  as  long  as  you  live. 

Mr.  Moore:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  for  your  earnest  and  continued 
confidence  and  support,  I  thank  you  sincerely  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
It  is  your  work  and  my  work.  We  are  approaching  success.  God  grant  we 
may  all  live  to  see  it  accomplished.  (Applause.) 

With  those  dishes  clattering  in  the  dining  room,  I  know  our  meeting 
should  be  at  an  end,  but  I  want  Mr.  Bernard  to  rise  and  bow  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  your  re-election  of  him. 

Mr.  Bernard  rising:    Ladies  and  Gentlemen.    In  accordance  with  the 
orders  of  my  superior  officer,  I  bow.    (Here  bows  to  each  side  of  the  room.) 
(Applause.) 

(Here  the  Chair  called  for  Dr.  Hoyt  and  Augustine  Royall.) 

The  Chair:  Information  has  come  to  the  Chair  that  these  two  old- 
time  belligerents  got  together  somewhere  yesterday  and  were  seen  going  out 
of  the  hall  arm  in  arm.  But  only  one  of  them  remains.  Dr.  Hoyt,  did  you 
meet  the  Colonel? 

Dr.  Hoyt:    Yes,  and  report  "all  is  well". 

Mr.  Moore:    We  hope  he  treated  you  right? 

Dr.  Hoyt:  Yes,  he  treated  me  well — in  all  honesty  "ROYALL"  was 
indeed  a  good  name  for  him. 

Mr.  Davis,  Chairman,  then  read  the  list  of  newly  nominated  officers-at- 
large,  whose  election  for  the  ensuing  year  was  duly  confirmed.  The  list 
follows: 
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PRESIDENT 

Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore  of  Pennsylvania 

TREASURER 

Captain  William  E.  Bernard  of  Pennsylvania 

VICE-PRESIDENTS-AT-LARGE 

Hon.  John  H.  Small  of  North  Carolina 

Hon.  Murray  Hulbert  of  New  York 

Hon.    Frederick  W.  Donnelly  of  New  Jersey 

Hon.  Howard  W.  Jackson  of  Maryland 

Frank  S.  Davis  of  Massachusetts 

E.  G.  Sewell  of  Florida 

A.  B.  Schwarzkopf  of  Virginia 

DIRECTORS-AT-LARGE 

Dr.  Alfred  Johnson  of  Massachusetts 
Hon.  Charles  G.  Edwards  of  Georgia 
Kern  Dodge  of  Pennsylvania 
Hon.  J.  Fulmer  Bright  of  Virginia 
Charles  S.  Wallace  of  North  Carolina 
Hon.  S.  Wallace  Dempsey  of  New  York 
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The  Chair:  Colonel  Augustine  Royall  has  been  located  and  will  please 
come  forward. 

(Augustine  Royall  arose.) 

The  Chair:  Colonel  Royall,  we  understand  that  Private  Hoyt  has 
been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonal  in  the  army  of  good  fellow- 
ship and  friendship. 

Colonel  Royall:    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair:    Come  forward,  Dr.  Hoyt. 

The  Chair:  All  I  want  to  suggest  is  that  you  two  embrace  each  other, — 
but  don't  you  kiss.  (Laughter.) 

The  Chair:    Now,  three  cheers  for  these  gallant  gentlemen. 
(Three  long  cheers  were  given.) 

The  Chair  now  called  for  Mr.  H.  Paul  Barnes  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association,  "to  bring 
forward  the  handsome  lady  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  isle  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room."  (Mrs.  Linthicum.)  He  also  requested  members  to  rise  and  sing 
one* verse  of  the  National  Anthem.    (After  the  singing.) 

The  Chair:  Thank  you,  and  "may  God  be  with  you  'til  we  meet  again." 
Remain  standing  please  while  Mrs.  Linthicum  of  Maryland  pronounces  the 
benediction. 

Following  the  prayer,  the  President  announced  that  the  Nineteenth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  "stands 
adjourned  sine  die''' 
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RICHMOND  COMMITTEE 
ATLANTIC  DEEPER  WATERWAYS  ASSOCIATION 


Hon. 


Reception  Committee 

J.  Fulmer  Bright,  Chairman 


Messrs 


Harvey  E.  Atkinson 

Wm.  H.  Adams 

George  Ainslie 

J.  B.  Alsop 

Gov.  Harry  F.  Byrd 

E.  S.  Bolen 

T.  M.  Carrington 

R.  C.  Carden 

S.  Dabney  Crenshaw 

Col.  R.  Keith  Compton 

Wm.  T.  Dabney 

Edgar  B.  English 

Jack  L.  Epps 

John  C.  Easley 

Dr.  W.  Brownley  Foster 

John  C.  Freeman 

Marx  Gunst 

Julian  M.  Hord 

Alfred  H.  McDowell 

James  Mann 

Mason  Manghum 

I.  J.  Marcuse 

Chas.  M.  Montgomery 


Lee  O.  Miller 
L.  Z.  Morris 
August  H.  Nolde 
Jos.  C.  Nunnally 
Dr.  Lawrence  T.  Price 
L.  F.  Powell 
Fred  H.  Powell 
Ordway  Puller 
Joseph  E.  Powers 
R.  L.  Peters 
J.  Scott  Parrish 
Augustine  Royall 
Bernard  E.  Robertson 
Clyde  H.  Ratcliffe 
Peter  Saunders 
Wm.  E.  Sullivan 
John  F.  Satterfield 
Allen  J.  Saville 
J.  T.  Serey 

Capt.  James  R.  Sheppard,  J  is 
Joseph  W.  Stewart 
Morton  G.  Thalhimer 
George  H.  Wthitfield 


Ladies  Reception  Committee 

Mrs.  Geo.  L.  Christian,  Jr.,  Chairman 


Mesdames: 


Harvey  E.  Atkinson 
Wm.  H.  Adams 
J.  B.  Alsop 
George  Ainslie 
E.  S.  Bolen 
R.  C.  Carden 
R.  Keith  Compton 
Wm.  T.  Dabney 
Julian  M.  Hord 
Edgar  B.  English 
Jack  L.  Epps 
W.  Brownley  Foster 
Marx  Gunst 
Carter  C.  Jones 
Effie  Puller  Loomis 
Alfred  H.  McDowell 
J.  J.  Marcuse 


Chas.  M.  Montgomery 
Lee  O.  Miller 
L.  Z.  Morris 
Jos.  C.  Nunnally 
L.  F.  Powell 
Fred  H.  Powell 
J.  T.  Palmatory 
Bernard  E.  Robertson 
Clyde  H.  Ratcliffe 
Allen  J.  Saville 
Jas.  R.  Sheppard,  Jr. 
J.  T.  Serey 
R.  A.  Talley 
George  H.  Whitfiele 
Catherine  Bahen 
Miss  Helen  Berry 
Mrs.  L.  S.  Dunstan 
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PHILADELPHIA  COMMITTEES 
ATLANTIC  DEEPER  WATERWAYS  ASSOCIATION 


Arrangement 


William  E.  Bernard,  Chairman 

Frederick  W.  Donnelly 
John  H.  Small 
Charles  E.  Reid 
William  T.  Budd 
William  T.  Dabney 


Harry  T.  Baxter 
Frederick  Von  Nieda 
Frank  S.  Davis 
Walter  Linn 
Frank  S.  Bennett 
Roy  S.  Smith 

Major  William  W.  Williamson 


Excursion 

William  E.  Bernard,  Chairman  Alfred  Johnson 

Frederick  Von  Nieda 
Frederick  W.  Donnelly  Harry  Baxter 

Charles  E.  Reid  Walter  Linn 

William  T.  Budd  J.  Hampton  Moore  (Ex-Officio) 
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DELEGATES  WHO  REGISTERED  AT  CONVENTION 


Dr.  Alfred  Johnson 
Harry  S.  Dowden 
John  F.  Cusick 
Joseph  Williams 
L.  M.  Witherell 


Massachusetts 

Edgar  Sturgis 
Clinton  V.  Sanders 
Frank  S.  Davis 
Mrs.  Frank  S.  Davis 

Rhode  Island 

George  J.  Kelley 


Connecticut 

C.  A.  Willard  Frederick  W.  Ailing 

J.  T.  Chidsey  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Ailing 


M.  E.  Marcuse 
J.  C.  Watts 
R.  B.  White 
William  E.  Woollard 
W.  E.  Thompson 
Miss  Rose  Siconolfi 
Ralph  Siconolfi 
Otto  B.  Schmidt 
Charles  E.  Reid 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Reid 
J.  R.  Pollock 
Frank  B.  Lovelace 
Henry  L.  Joyce 
Mrs.  Henry  L.  Joyce 
Murray  Hulbert 
Mrs.  Murray  Hulbert 
Joseph  J.  Glatzmayer 
John  Davis 
C.  W.  T.  Barker 


New  York 

James  Brackenridge 
George  E.  Bates 
Mrs.  George  E.  Bates 
Albert  E.  Bobo 
Charles  R.  Conklin 
James  W.  Pacey 
Mrs.  James  W.  Pacey 
John  A.  Steinmetz 
Mrs.  John  A.  Steinmetz 
P.  M.  Betz 
Mrs.  P.  M.  Betz 
E.  R.  Carhart 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Carhart 
R.  M.  Morgan 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Morgan 
Anthony  J.  Griffin 
Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Griffin 
Martin  Walter 
Mrs.  Martin  Walter 


New  Jersey 

H.  M.  Ebert  Frederick  von  Nieda 

James  A.  McGarry  Mrs.  Frederick  von  Nieda 

William  F.  R.  Griffith  Robert  Turner 

Mrs.  Richard  Waddington  A.  L.  Townsend 

Noble  B.  Waggener  J.  Spencer  Smith 

Washington  Wilson  Augustus  Smith 
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